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“Life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes  it  sweet 
Lessens  like  sound  of  friends’  departing  feet.” 

James  Russell  Lowell 
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FOREWORD 


^HERE  is  a  sentence  in  this  volume  which 
typifies  the  character  of  the  writer  ;  it  says  : 
“Happiness  and  hope  are  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases.”  The  power  of  being 
able  to  give  these  benefits  to  his  patients  is  natural  to 
this  doctor  and  it  has  always  been  his  distinctive 
characteristic.  The  joy  of  living  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  a  man  can  possess,  and  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  impart  it  to  others  is  greater  still.  To  patient 
and  friend  alike  is  he  capable  of  conveying  this  quality 
of  happiness. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  eleven  of  a 
family  of  twenty- two.  He  is  handsome  of  feature, 
magnificent  in  presence,  full  of  charm,  the  qualities 
which  have  helped  to  make  him  a  first-class  doctor. 
His  full  measure  of  common  sense  soon  overcame  his 
lack  of  industry  as  a  student  when  he  came  to  exercise 
his  art  in  a  country  practice,  amongst  a  sporting 
community,  into  whose  occupations  he  entered  with 
zest,  and  he  soon  became  a  friend  of  all.  A  country 
life,  however,  was  merely  a  prelude  to  an  exceedingly 
extensive  practice  in  the  West  End  of  London,  where 
he  soon  became  a  very  busy  and  popular  practitioner. 
He  had  then  become  hail-fellow-well-met  to  all  his 
friends,  acquaintances  and  patients. 

It  is  a  joy,  particularly  to  those  who  know  him 
well,  to  read  this  book  of  anecdotes,  told  in  such  a 
thoroughly  human  manner,  full  of  wit  and  yet  almost 
unintentionally  giving  useful  information  by  the 
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experiences  which  have  come  his  way.  The  character 
of  the  man  is  written  in  this  record.  From  the  country 
peasant  to  the  peer  and  the  sporting  landowner,  to 
the  successful  actor,  to  the  poorest  of  his  patients,  he 
emptied  out  to  each  a  full  measure  of  his  good  advice. 
The  width  of  his  practice  is  in  full  evidence  in  this 
written  word  and  is  an  example  of  a  first-class  doctor 
whose  name  will  live  for  many  years  amongst  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  with 
him. 

W.  GIRLING  BALL. 

January  28th,  1940. 
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I  CHARTERHOUSE 


MANY  friends — and  I  number  a  good  many — 
.have  urged  me  to  write  my  reminiscences,  and 
the  first  to  suggest  that  I  should  produce  something 
to  try  out  on  an  optimistic  publisher  was  Arthur 
Humphreys,  with  whom  I  had  many  interesting 
conversations  during  my  visits  to  Hatchards’  book¬ 
shop  in  Piccadilly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  the  literary  world  and  so  I  thought  there  might 
be  some  reason  in  his  suggestion. 

I  was  born  in  1864  at  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  where  my  parents  lived.  My  father 
had  married  twice,  and  my  appearance  was  the  first 
event  in  his  second  family.  Eventually  he  became  the 
father  of  twenty-two  children,  nineteen  of  which  were 
sons.  There  were  eleven  children  in  each  family — so 
I  was  the  captain  of  the  second  eleven.  I  must  relate 
a  few  anecdotes  about  this  large  family. 

A  few  words  about  my  parents.  My  father  was  a 
very  hard-working  and  successful  surveyor  and 
auctioneer  with  his  office  in  Warwick  Court,  Gray’s 
Inn.  He  began  in  humble  circumstances  on  less  than 
a  pound  a  week,  but  success  attended  his  sustained 
efforts,  and  having  brought  up  nineteen  children — 
three  had  died  in  infancy — he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  He  was  able  to  leave  a  few  thousand 
pounds  to  each  of  his  children,  having  given  all  of  us 
a  sound  education.  He  always  commanded  respect 
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amongst  his  business  acquaintances  and  it  was  always 
said  of  him  that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 
I  never  met  anyone  who  had  a  word  to  say  against 
him.  My  mother  was  his  second  wife,  and  although 
she  was  thirty-five  when  he  married  her,  she  became 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  sons  and  two 
daughters,  finishing  with  twin  sons.  She  was  a  won¬ 
derful  woman,  beloved  by  all  her  children  and  by 
everyone  who  knew  her.  Her  father  was  surgeon  to 
an  artillery  battery.  In  his  days  there  was  no  R.A.M.C. 
and  each  regiment  or  battery  had  its  own  doctor. 
He  died  suddenly  from  heart  trouble  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  leaving  this  one  daughter,  who  was  brought 
up  by  relatives.  On  her  wedding  morning  she  was  ill, 
and  Sir  Oscar  Clayton,  a  fashionable  general  practi¬ 
tioner,  was  sent  for,  and  pronounced  that  she  was 
suffering  from  small-pox.  So  all  the  wedding  prepara¬ 
tions  had  to  be  put  off,  and  she  was  married  very 
quietly  when  convalescent.  She  was  always  active, 
bodily  and  mentally,  and  believed  that  none  of  her 
children  could  ever  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  All  her 
geese  were  swans.  I  never  heard  her  say  an  unkind 
word  about  anyone,  unless  it  was  the  Pope,  or  some 
of  the  ultra-Anglo  Catholic  priests.  She  was  an  ardent 
follower  of  Kensit,  and  also  a  British  Israelite  with  a 
rooted  belief  in  all  the  prophecies  connected  with  the 
Pyramids.  It  was  no  news  to  her  when  told  that  Lord 
Allenby  had  taken  Jerusalem  and  marched  in  as  the 
White  Bull.  She  always  believed  that  it  was  bound  to 
happen.  She  filled  chests  with  her  needlework, 
tapestry  and  lacework.  She  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-four,  with  a  mind  as  active  and  keen  as  a  girl. 
Some  years  ago  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  surrounded 
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by  her  children,  asked  me  how  I  managed  to  keep 
apparently  always  young.  My  reply  was,  “I  learned 
what  your  children  did,  and  that  was  to  choose  my 
parents  wisely.”  Heredity  is  the  most  potent  factor 
in  our  lives,  and,  the  more  experience  I  have,  the 
greater  the  truth  of  this  always  appears  to  me. 

We  were  all  happy  together  and  had  few  squabbles; 
at  least,  none  that  mattered.  The  eldest  of  the  family 
was  a  bit  of  a  lad,  but  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety- 
three.  He  was  a  good  man  to  hounds,  and  when  I 
went  to  practise  in  Surrey  I  found  that  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  being  a  first  flighter  with  the 
Burs  tow  foxhounds.  He  gave  me  the  desire  to  drive 
a  tandem,  and  I  found  it  the  most  fascinating  kind 
of  driving — there  was  nothing  to  beat  it,  if  you  had  a 
showy  pair  of  steppers  and  a  tractable  leader.  A  few 
months  before  his  death  a  younger  brother  of  his 
walked  limpingly  into  my  consulting  room  and  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  an  attack  of  gout  which  his 
country  doctor  had  failed  to  stop.  I  asked  him  how 
old  he  was.  He  replied,  4 ‘Eighty- three.”  I  then  asked 
him  how  old  Charles,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was. 
He  said:  ccOh,  he  is  ninety- two,  but  he  has  gone  away 
yachting.” 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  nephew  came  in  to  see 
me,  and  I  told  him  of  this  conversation.  He  said: 
“But  you  have  missed  the  best  part  of  the  story.  He 
is  away  yachting,  but  he  took  a  lady  with  him.”  He 
enjoyed  his  yachting  trip  and  then  came  home,  took 
to  his  bed  for  about  a  month,  and  then  died,  aged 
ninety-three.  Almost  his  last  utterance  was,  “Well, 
I  never  funked  any  fences  and  I  do  not  funk  this 
one.” 


L.D. 
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There  was  another  amusing  story  about  Charles. 
He  arrived  home  for  dinner  one  evening  and  asked 
why  one  of  his  younger  brothers  was  not  present.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  sent  word  that  he  was  working 
late  at  the  office  and  so  would  not  be  home  to  dinner. 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  Charles  was  sitting  in  the 
stalls  of  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall,  he  looked  up 
and  saw  his  younger  brother  in  a  box  with  a  lady. 
Quietly  finishing  his  drink,  he  soon  joined  the  couple 
in  the  box.  The  younger  brother  soon  left  for  home — 
Charles  was  left  in  possession  of  the  box  and  the  lady. 

There  was  only  one  daughter  in  the  first  family. 
She  became  a  nurse  at  Guy’s  Hospital  and  married 
a  Guy’s  doctor  who  acquitted  himself  brilliantly  in 
the  Indian  Medical  Service— Lt. -Col.  W.  R.  Elliot, 
a  descendant  of  the  Great  Lettsom,  who  founded  what 
is  now  our  oldest  medical  association,  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.  It  was  my  privilege  to  present  to 
this  society  a  small  Fahrenheit  thermometer  which 
had  belonged  to  Dr.  Lettsom  and  which  was  amongst 
Lt.-Col.  Elliot’s  possessions  when  he  died. 

At  the  age  of  seven  my  next  brother  and  myself 
were  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Brighton  kept  by 
Mrs.  Goodhart,  the  mother  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Goodhart.  In  later  life  I  acquired  a  great  admiration 
for  Sir  James,  who  always  proved  helpful  with  his 
advice  when  I  submitted  a  patient  to  him  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

I  once  took  him  a  lady  who  had  a  very  mobile 
kidney.  I  asked  him  if  he  considered  that  an  operation 
was  indicated.  His  reply  was:  “It  is  not  a  surgeon  of 
whom  she  is  in  need,  but  a  husband.”  I  asked  him 
who  should  dispense  his  prescription. 
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On  another  occasion  I  was  shown  into  his  consulting 
room  and  he  greeted  me  with  “And  what  have  you 
brought  to-day,  my  boy?”  My  reply  was,  “I  have 
brought  you  one  of  our  local  beauties,  Sir  James.” 
“Dear  me,”  said  he,  “if  I  had  only  known  that  earlier 
I  would  have  had  a  little  brandy  and  water.”  At 
medical  debates  he  has  got  on  his  feet  and  talked  such 
common  sense  that  previous  speakers  were  all  put  in 
the  shade. 

The  next  brother  to  me,  Percy,  was  always  unlike 
the  others,  and  chose  his  own  way  in  life.  He  was  sent 
to  train  for  the  merchant  service  to  the  Worcester 
training  ship  at  Greenhithe.  In  due  course  he  had  a 
voyage  to  India,  but  this  did  not  please  him  sufficiently 
to  keep  him  in  the  merchant  service.  He  always 
managed  to  fall  on  his  feet,  and  if  I  had  two-and-six 
in  my  pocket  he  could  always  produce  a  sovereign 
or  more.  On  one  occasion  he  had  not  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  get  home  from  the  Worcester — so  he 
announced  his  intention  of  raffling  a  sovereign  for 
thirty  shares  of  a  shilling  each,  and  so  he  obtained 
ten  shillings  to  enable  him  to  get  home.  He  is  now  a 
prosperous  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  we  do  not 
see  much  of  him.  He  has  retained  his  British  nationality 
and  has  a  delightful  home  in  Connecticut. 

Two  of  my  brothers  went  to  the  Argentine  and  lived 
on  a  ranch.  They  were  both  good  polo  players  and 
both  played  in  the  Argentine  polo  team  when  it 
visited  England.  But  in  those  days  their  ponies  were 
not  fast  enough  for  the  English  ones. 

The  youngest  of  the  family,  Lionel,  joined  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Light  Infantry  and  promised  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  family.  He  was  good  at  all  games, 
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became  captain  of  the  cricket  club  of  the  7th  Divisio. 
and  was  good  for  a  thousand  runs  each  season,  fie 
also  played  two  years  running  in  the  Army  Rugger 
team.  I  used  to  spend  my  Sunday  mornings  adminis¬ 
tering  to  his  cuts  and  bruises  acquired  during  t  e 
week  On  one  occasion  I  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  continuing  to  play  first-class  Rugger  when  he  was 
well  on  in  his  thirties.  He  was  a  fast  forward,  weighing 
seventeen  stone.  His  reply  to  me  was,  You  shot fid 
see  some  of  the  chaps  I  play  against.  Unfortunately 
he  fell  ill  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  and  had 
to  be  operated  on  in  a  hurry  in  the  south  of  Irelan  , 
and  died.  He  was  in  the  Army  hospital  at  Fermoy 
and  there  was  no  bed  longer  than  six  feet.  As  he  was 
six  foot  three,  he  suffered  considerable  discomfort. 
The  whole  garrison  paraded  for  the  funeral  an  e 
playing  by  the  massed  bands  of  Chopins  funera 

march  rings  in  my  ears  still.  .  ~ 

My  two  sisters,  who  were  always  devoted  to  all 

us,  stayed  a  few  nights  at  the  local  hotel.  During  the 
first  night  their  sleep  was  disturbed  by  annoying  and 
biting  companions  in  their  beds.  As  soon  as  the  local 
chemist  opened  his  shop  in  the  morning,  they  pur¬ 
chased  tins  of  Keating’s  powder.  Then  they  inter¬ 
viewed  the  manager  of  the  hotel  whose  explanation 
was  “Sure  and  haven’t  we  had  a  spring  cleaning  and 
they  haven’t  settled  down  yet.”  The  Irish  are  a 
fascinating  race,  but  cleanliness  is  not  a  nationa 

characteristic. 

Well,  after  Brighton  the  next  place  my  Other  s 
me  to  was  a  vicarage  in  Dorset,  near  Cerne  Abbas, 
of  which  there  are  not  many  happy  memories.  T  e 
vicar  was  very  free  with  a  notched  stick  which  he 
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applied  with  very  little  pretext  to  the  palms  of  the 
hands  of  his  pupils.  One  was  careful  to  place  the 
thumb  as  near  the  back  of  the  hand  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  knuckle  joint  of  the  thumb  received 
the  full  force  of  the  blow  and  proved  very  painful. 
The  day  began  with  prayers  in  the  breakfast  room, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had 
arrived  over-night  from  London,  flounced  into  the 
room  late  for  the  opening  prayer.  She  always  wished 
to  show  that  she  dressed  up-to-date  and  in  those  days 
a  bustle  was  the  mode.  When  she  rose  from  her  knees 
to  join  in  the  hymn  there  was  a  noisy  rustle;  and  her 
bustle,  consisting  of  a  newspaper  tied  by  a  tape,  fell 
to  the  ground  at  her  heels.  I  wonder  that  all  the  boys 
who  laughed  did  not  have  to  hold  their  hands  out 
for  that  notched  stick.  I  remember  well  on  one 
winter’s  morning  when  the  snow  lay  several  inches 
on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  sent  out  to  have  a 
run  up  and  down  the  drive.  In  the  course  of  our  run 
we  saw  a  stoat  and  away  we  all  went  to  try  to  kill  it. 
In  the  middle  of  our  hunt  the  vicar  appeared  complete 
with  notched  stick.  The  leaders  of  the  pack,  in  which 
I  was  included,  had  to  stand  in  a  row  and  have  their 
cold  hands  belaboured  with  the  stick  because  we  had 
run  over  the  flower  bed.  How  much  damage  could  we 
have  possibly  done,  the  beds  being  covered  with 
several  inches  of  snow?  No,  that  vicar  was  not  a 
lovable  man. 

There  was  a  kind-hearted,  stout  woman  who  acted 
both  as  dairymaid  and  matron.  Her  favourites  often 
received  apples  and  cups  of  onion  broth,  which  she 
produced  from  under  an  ample  apron  when  we  were 
tucked  up  in  bed,  and  such  attentions  were  greatly 
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appreciated.  It  happened  that  amongst  my  treasured 
possessions  was  a  good-sized  family  of  Japanese  rats. 
They  lived  in  a  play-box  in  the  stable-yard,  and  had 
gnawed  a  hole  in  the  lid  through  which  they  would 
take  exercise  into  the  yard  and  return  to  their  box 
on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  They  knew  my  step 
and  voice  and  would  run  up  on  to  my  shoulder  and 
lick  my  face,  on  which  I  had  previously  applied 
glycerine.  But  on  one  occasion  the  stout  dairymaid 
was  bitten  by  them  and  they  had  to  be  sent  away, 
much  to  my  grief. 

From  this  rustic  paradise  I  went  to  Charterhouse, 
five  years  after  the  school  had  moved  from  the  old 
buildings  near  Aldersgate  to  Godaiming,  in  Surrey. 
There  I  entered  a  house  called  Lockites.  It  was  a 
great  change  after  the  very  limited  freedom  of  the 
Dorset  school.  One  had  heard  accounts  of  bullyings 
which  the  “newbugs”  had  to  submit  to,  but  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  anything  which  could  ever  be 
termed  unkind.  One  had  to  be  an  energetic  fag,  and 
show  one’s  willingness  to  do  one’s  job.  The  monitors 
selected  their  special  fags,  i.e.,  study  fag,  toast  or 
bread  and  butter  fag,  etc.,  etc— and  one  had  to  answer 
when  a  monitor  called  “fag”  in  a  prolonged  call,  and 
do  his  behest.  There  was  the  custom  of  boys  who  had 
been  one  year  at  the  school  putting  the  newcomers 
through  a  catechism.  Two  or  three  boys  would 
approach  one  and  stop — one  boy  would  ask,  What  s 
your  name?  Where  was  your  ‘totherun’?  (your 
preparatory  school) .  What  s  your  father;  and  a  few 
other  similar  questions,  and,  after  these  questions  had 
been  answered,  you  were  allowed  to  pass  on.  Dr. 
Haig  Brown  was  the  headmaster,  and  was  one  of  the 
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best.  The  school  thrived  under  his  leadership.  He 
had  a  wonderful  memory  for  names  and  faces.  Two 
years  after  I  had  left  Charterhouse  I  met  him  and 
his  dear  wife  in  Regent  Street  one  morning.  He 
addressed  me  by  name  and  asked  if  I  was  pursuing 
my  medical  studies  in  Regent  Street. 

When  I  first  joined  the  school,  the  head  boy  was 
W.  T.  B.  Hayter — Captain  of  the  Cricket,  Football, 
and  Head  of  the  Sixth  Form.  I  looked  on  him  as  a  god. 
Many  years  later  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Old 
Charterhouse  and  attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Old  Carthusian  Medical  Society,  of  which  on  that 
occasion  I  was  president.  It  was  surprising  to  me  to 
see  a  man  half  my  size  and  to  find  that  he  was  not 
the  actual  giant  which  my  imagination  had  pictured 
him  to  be.  But  he  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
personality. 

Until  one  made  progress  in  the  school,  games  were 
very  limited  in  those  days,  and  small  boys  had  very 
little  chance  of  practice  either  at  cricket  or  football. 
It  was  easier  to  engage  a  fives  court,  which  I  always 
thought  to  be  a  very  good  game.  Nowadays  the  space 
available  for  games  has  been  so  much  added  to  that 
every  boy  has  his  chance,  and  the  time  which  used  to 
be  spent  in  loafing  is  now  properly  and  usefully 
occupied.  Teaching  was  concentrated  on  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  Science  was  unbelievably  elemen¬ 
tary  and  puerile.  How  often  repeated  was  the  exposi¬ 
tion  and  explanation  of  the  Leyden  Jar  and  Gold-leaf 
Electroscope.  I  had  always  the  wish  to  enter  the 
medical  profession,  and  bought  books  on  comparative 
anatomy,  but  had  no  guidance  in  such  studies.  Moles 
and  frogs  were  dissected,  but  without  expert  aid  I  did 
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not  learn  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  The 
writing  of  impositions  composed  of  pages  of  Homer 
or  Virgil  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  spare  time.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  found  in  form  making  what  was 
known  as  a  fly-box,  and  I  was  condemned  to  make 
fifty  of  them  on  the  next  half-holiday  and  deliver 
them  at  my  form  master’s  house  (a  certain  Rev. 
Gerald  Davies).  In  spite  of  such  punishment  I  liked 
him  more  than  any  other  of  my  form  masters.  He 
afterwards  became  Master  of  the  Old  Charterhouse, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  my  last  interview  with 
him.  I  was  motoring  down  Bond  Street,  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  traffic  stop  he  climbed  on  to  my  running-board, 
put  his  head  in  at  the  window  and  inquired  after  my 
health.  He  must  have  been  close  on  eighty  then. 

I  remember  that  there  were  several  outbreaks  of 
diphtheria  whilst  I  was  at  Charterhouse.  There  was  a 
system  of  emptying  the  cesspools  by  a  sewage  cart, 
and  when  this  was  taking  place  the  offensive  odour 
was  by  no  means  imperceptible.  In  those  days  the 
cause  of  throat  trouble  was  ascribed  to  the  bleakness 
of  the  situation— the  school  standing  on  high  ground. 
But  when  the  cesspools  were  done  away  with  and  a 
general  system  of  drainage  used,  the  throat  illnesses 
disappeared.  Dr.  Clarence  Haig  Brown  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  change  and  wrote  a  full  account 
of  it.  He  followed  Dr.  Yates,  of  Godaiming,  who 
called  each  morning  at  the  houses  for  any  boy  feeling 
ill  to  consult  him.  I  am  afraid  that  many  a  boy  got 
leave  off  school  because  he  had  not  prepared  his  work 
sufficiently,  rather  than  because  his  health  was  not 
as  good  as  it  should  have  been.  We  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  feeding  at  Lockites,  although  we  aug- 
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merited  our  breakfasts  and  teas  with  extras  for  which 
we,  or  rather  our  parents,  paid  by  means  of  what 
were  called  “Home  Bills” — generally  supposed  to  be 
limited  to  sixpence  a  day,  although  I  can  remember 
one  breakfast  of  roast  duck,  gooseberry  tart  and 
marmalade! 

The  Band  was  a  great  source  of  occupation.  When 
I  joined  it  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  big  drum — 
and  on  Saturdays  we  played  on  Green,  when  the 
whole  school  marched  past.  The  drum  was  really  too 
big  for  me,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  straight 
when  a  strong  wind  was  blowing.  Sometimes  another 
boy  had  to  assist  me.  As  the  drum  was  not  a  difficult 
instrument  to  learn,  the  conductor  of  the  band, 
Mr.  Cousins  from  Kneller  Hall,  taught  me  the  flute, 
and  my  performance  on  this  took  place  in  the 
orchestra.  We  had  great  aspirations  and  amongst 
other  items  we  performed  the  “Messiah”  with  full 
choir  and  soloists.  I  can  well  remember  being  in  a 
great  state  of  nervousness  when  I  had  to  play  the 
flauto  obbligato  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 

When  I  left  the  school  I  wished  to  matriculate  at 
the  London  University,  and  went  to  a  coach  at 
Bookham.  I  am  afraid  there  was  very  little  work 
done  there.  I  learnt  to  drive  a  tandem,  play  billiards 
and  hunted  with  the  Surrey  Union  hounds  occa¬ 
sionally  on  horses  acquired  from  friendly  neighbouring 
farmers.  It  was  great  fun;  but  the  matriculation  proved 
a  failure. 
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MY  father  took  me  to  interview  the  warden  at  St. 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital  early  in  1881.  One  felt 
like  a  new  boy  entering  a  new  school — and  so  it  was. 
Dr.  Norman  Moore  was  the  warden  then,  and 
apparently  I  satisfied  him  as  to  my  eligibility  of 
joining  that  ancient  institution. 

I  well  remember  that  after  our  interview  with  the 
warden,  my  dear  old  father,  who  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  anything  like  suffering,  caught  sight  of  an 
empty  stretcher  carried  by  two  porters.  This  caused 
him  to  hurry  out  of  the  hospital  square  quickly  in 
case  he  had  to  see  more  hospital  sights. 

When  I  joined,  the  dissecting  room  was  closed  for 
the  summer,  and  we  attended  botany  and  chemistry 
lectures.  Both  of  these  were  almost  farcical,  and  the 
botany  lecture  often  became  a  free  fight,  the  botanical 
specimens  being  used  as  missiles.  Rev.  Henslow  taught, 
or  tried  to  teach,  botany,  and  Dr.  Russell  taught  us 
chemistry.  Then  there  were  more  useful  lectures  on 
physiology  by  Dr.  Klein,  and  on  materia  medica  by 

Dr< _ afterwards  Sir — Lauder  Brunton.  I  remember 

my  first  visit  to  the  operating  theatre  and  wondered 
what  reaction  I  should  feel  on  seeing  such  sights  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  five  operations  on  the  list 
for  that  afternoon.  The  first  was  an  amputation  of  the 
leg  above  the  knee  by  Sir  William  Savory.  Dr.  Mills, 
who  taught  me  so  well  how  to  anaesthetize  by  the  old- 
fashioned  methods,  was  the  anaesthetist.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  given  ten  thousand  anaesthetics  without 
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one  death,  most  of  his  cases  being  treated  by  chloro¬ 
form  dropped  on  lint.  His  pupils  were  never  afraid 
of  chloroform,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
Bart’s  men  know  more  about  the  safe  use  of  chloroform 
than  those  of  any  other  school.  At  that  time  many 
surgeons  were  operating  under  a  spray  of  carbolic 
lotion,  but  Sir  William  Savory  did  not  believe  in  it 
and  would  not  use  it.  How  right  he  was.  Mackintoshes 
had  to  be  worn,  so  it  was  something  to  the  good  that 
the  old  septic  frock-coats  were  covered  up.  Well,  I 
witnessed  that  amputation  and  the  four  other  opera¬ 
tions  without  feeling  queer.  I  remember  one  student 
of  my  year  who  could  never  stand  the  operating 
theatre  and  was  generally  restored  to  life  in  the 
Abernethy  Ward  by  an  ether  draught.  When  he 
qualified  he  became  a  coroner,  and  never  had  to 
witness  blood. 

Well,  then  came  the  winter  session  and  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  dissecting  room.  One  of  my  first  friends 
I  met  there  was  Frank  Spreat.  He  came  and  asked  me 
if  I  played  Association  football.  Coming  from  Charter- 
house,  it  was  a  game  I  knew  a  good  deal  about, 
Spreat  was  Captain  of  the  Second  Eleven,  and  I 
joined  his  team  at  once.  We  used  to  play  on  the 
ground  at  “The  Spotted  Dog,”  Forest  Gate,  and 
greatly  we  enjoyed  ourselves.  Eventually  I  took 
Spreat’s  place  as  Captain.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
the  First  Eleven  was  playing  the  semi-final  of  a 
competition,  and  had  to  play  Old  Etonians.  Our  team 
turned  up  one  man  short,  so  I  was  told  that  I  was  to 
take  the  place  of  a  missing  centre-forward.  My  right 
place  was  centre  half-back.  Some  knickers,  shirt  and 
stockings  were  produced,  but  there  were  no  boots 
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which  fitted;  so  I  actually  played  in  my  own  patent 
leather  ones.  In  a  scrimmage  in  front  of  our  own  goal 
the  ball  went  off  my  pointed  boots  into  the  goal.  It 
was  the  only  goal  kicked  during  the  match.  The  papers 
reported  that  the  Old  Etonians  won  owing  to  an 
unlucky  substitute  kicking  a  goal  against  his  own  side. 
It  was  a  most  humiliating  experience  and  one  that  I 
shall  never  forget. 

I  am  afraid  that  during  my  first  two  years  at 
Bart’s  enjoyment  was  placed  before  work,  but  after 
that  I  saw  that  I  ought  to  do  more  work  and  tackle 
the  exams.  Anatomy  was  a  hard  subject  for  me  and 
I  had  to  face  the  examiners  three  times  before  they 
were  satisfied.  One  of  the  demonstrators,  Black  Jessop, 
as  he  was  called,  came  to  me  one  day  in  the  rooms 
and  said,  “I  ought  to  tell  you,  Furber,  that  no  student 
who  always  arrives  in  the  rooms  with  a  buttonhole  of 
violets  has  ever  got  qualified.”  My  reply  was,  “I  shall 
break  the  record  then.”  Long  afterwards  I  met  him 
in  Bond  Street  when  I  practised  in  the  country.  He 
greeted  me  kindly,  but  said,  “  How  you  hate  doctoring.” 
This  theory  was  immediately  denied,  as  I  have  always 
loved  my  work  and  would  not  have  changed  my 
profession  for  any  other. 

So,  having  passed  the  exams  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  I  became  a  dresser  under  Mr.  Morrant 
Baker,  a  delightful  man  of  whom  we  were  all  fond. 
His  house  surgeon,  Arnold  Lyndon,  proved  a  great 
friend  and  taught  us  all  that  he  had  time  for.  We  had 
to  attend  the  Out-patients’  Surgery  each  morning  at 
nine  o’clock  and  attend  all  the  new  cases.  There  were 
two  wonderful  women  who  acted  as  nurses  in  the 
Out-patient’s  Surgery.  One  was  called  The  Fairy  and 
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the  other  The  Angel.  They  acted  as  mothers  to  all  of 
us  and  the  patients.  The  Fairy  was  taken  ill  and  had 
to  have  an  abdominal  operation.  Sir  William  Savory 
was  the  surgeon  and  her  last  request  to  him,  as  she 
went  under  the  anaesthetic,  was  “Oh,  do  save  my 
navel!”  I  cannot  remember  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

We  had  to  do  many  extractions  of  teeth,  and  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  pain  we  must  have  caused. 
No  anaesthetic  was  available.  There  was  a  student 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  whose  name  was 
Prince  Papafio — called,  for  short,  Paperface.  A  man 
walked  in  one  morning  with  his  mouth  half- open, 
pointing  to  it  with  his  finger  and  uttering  sounds 
which  conveyed  no  meaning.  Paperface  looked  into 
his  mouth,  saw  a  decayed  molar,  invited  him  to  sit 
in  the  big  chair,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps  proceeded 
to  extract  the  molar.  After  this  had  been  successfully 
completed,  it  was  found  that  the  victim  was  suffering 
from  a  dislocated  jaw!  This  was  also  dealt  with 
successfully. 

The  first  minor  operation  I  saw  in  the  wards  was 
the  opening  of  various  pus  pockets  in  the  tendons  of 
a  man’s  hand  in  Rahere  Ward.  This  was  done  by 
Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  and  the  man’s  hand  was  held 
by  a  very  comely  nurse  named  Nurse  Cornelia  Clow, 
an  aunt  of  the  present  Lady  Howard  de  Walden. 
I  am  sure  that  her  sympathetic  handling  was  a  great 
assistance  to  the  poor  victim.  Anaesthetics  were  not 
used  as  frequently  as  they  are  now,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  how  modern  are  both  anaesthetics  and 
efficient  nursing.  When  I  joined  Bart’s  the  first 
qualified  nurse  to  be  appointed  Matron  of  the  Hospital 
had  just  begun  her  duties.  She  was  Miss  Manson,  who 
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proved  a  great  asset,  and  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Bedford  Fenwick.  She  devoted  her  life  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  nursing  and  the  conditions  of  nurses.  It  was 
said  that  she  owed  her  appointment  to  our  President, 
who  then  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  becoming 
H.M.  King  Edward  VII.  Her  predecessor  had  been 
the  widow  of  a  solicitor,  without  any  nursing  training. 
At  the  time  of  Miss  Manson’s  appointment  nursing 
was  somewhat  a  vogue  amongst  the  aristocracy,  and 
a  number  of  really  intelligent  women  became  members 
of  our  nursing  staff.  One  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
this  subject  in  the  very  interesting  biography  of  the 
man  who  was  then  our  Treasurer,  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow. 

Having  completed  my  first  three  months  dressing 
in  the  surgical  wards,  I  became  a  medical  clerk  in 
Dr.  James  Andrews’  wards.  The  House  Physician  was 
Willoughby  Gardner,  who  had  been  at  Charterhouse 
with  me.  He  also  proved  himself  a  good  friend,  and 
did  his  best  to  instruct  us  how  to  examine  a  chest 
properly.  It  seems  to  take  much  practice  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  interpret  the  physical  signs  in  a  chest  correctly 
— in  fact  there  are  many  who  never  acquire  the 
necessary  skill  and  intelligence  to  enable  them  to 
speak  with  certainty  and  accuracy  on  the  actual 
condition  of  a  chest.  I  found  that  the  best  teacher  of 
this  subject  was  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  whose  out-patient 
department  I  always  looked  forward  to  attending. 
Many  years  afterwards  I  had  the  surprising  experience 
of  having  his  presence  at  the  bedside  of  his  daughter 
whilst  I  examined  her  chest  and  gave  him  my  opinion 
about  her  condition.  As  a  student  I  always  felt  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  position  of  medicine.  Progress  seemed 
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at  a  standstill,  and  the  reasons  for  employing  certain 
treatments  appeared  inadequate.  Bacteriology  was  in 
its  infancy.  Koch  had  just  discovered  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  This  filled  everyone  with  hope  of  a  certain 
and  easy  cure,  but  disappointment  occurred  quickly. 
Vaccines,  antigens  and  anti-toxins  were  unknown. 
Diagnosis  may  have  been  frequently  correct,  but,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  treatment  was 
empirical.  I  often  think  that  if  surgery  had  not  shown 
definite  signs  of  yearly  advancement  I  should  have 
changed  my  profession.  There  was  ample  scope  for 
improvement  in  surgery,  and  one  never  dreamed  that 
Lister  would  alter  the  whole  prospect  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  C.  B.  Lockwood  was  his  most  enthusiastic 
disciple  at  Barts’,  and  he  used  to  snip  bits  of  skin  off 
the  nurses’  dresses  and  towels  to  show  what  harbourers 
of  harmful  organisms  they  were. 

One  of  our  senior  physicians  was  Sir  Dyce  Duck¬ 
worth.  He  was  very  keen  on  his  clerks — i.e.,  students 
who  are  learning  in  the  medical  wards — writing  full 
directions  at  the  end  of  their  prescriptions  in  Latin. 
I  have  often  been  laughed  at  by  my  classical  patients 
for  using  these  Latin  directions.  “Tussi  urgente”  has 
raised  many  a  laugh;  it  means  4 ‘When  the  cough  is 
troublesome.”  “Si  opus  sit,”  or  “pro  re  nata,”  both 
meaning  “should  the  occasion  arise,”  are  other 
instances.  A  friend  of  mine  was  his  house  physician, 
and  he  was  always  fond  of  pulling  people’s  legs.  On 
leaving  the  ward  one  day,  Sir  Dyce  asked  him  some 
detail  about  one  of  the  patients.  My  friend  told  him 
of  some  statement  which  the  patient  had  made,  and 
added,  “But  you  must  take  his  statements  always 
Ccum  granibus  salibus’.”  Sir  Dyce  looked  horrified, 
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but  could  not  correct  his  house  physician  before  all 
his  ward  clerks. 

How  well  one  remembers  the  cupboard  off  the 
Abernethy  Theatre,  where  every  surgeon  kept  an 
old  frock-coat  stained  with  blood  and  pus,  which  he 
donned  before  operating.  Aseptic  rubber  gloves, 
gowns  and  masks  were  completely  unknown,  and 
opening  a  serous  cavity  like  the  abdomen,  the  chest, 
or  any  joint  was  attended  with  very  considerable  risk 
and  a  high  mortality.  Even  this  was  an  improvement 
on  methods  which  were  used  only  a  few  years  earlier, 
when  a  sponge  or  two  were  kept  in  each  ward  with 
which  to  wash  up  discharging  wounds.  Still,  one 
recognized  that  surgery  was  advancing  and  that 
medicine  was  stationary,  or  nearly  so. 

Gynaecology  was  also  in  its  infancy,  and  ovariotomy 
was  considered  a  bold  and  dangerous  procedure. 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  was  a  pioneer  of  this  branch, 
but  had  not  advanced  far  towards  such  results  as 
are  obtainable  to-day.  Even  in  midwifery  it  was 
unusual  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the  position 
and  presentation  of  the  foetus,  and  of  course  pre-natal 
work  was  entirely  unthought  of.  It  is  a  consoling 
thought  that  those  of  us  who  commenced  practice 
half  a  century  ago  have  seen  most  marvellous  evolu¬ 
tions  in  every  branch  of  our  work,  and  it  requires 
hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  almost  daily  advances 
which  are  occurring  now. 

For  six  months  I  left  Bart’s  to  see  what  work  was 
done  elsewhere,  and  I  spent  those  six  months  at 
Westminster  Hospital.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  not 
impressed.  I  dressed  for  Mr.  Richard  Davy,  who  had 
some  ideas  of  his  own  which  were  not  shared  by  a 
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large  number  of  colleagues.  He  had  an  operation  for 
removing  a  wedge-shaped  bony  mass  from  a  foot 
affected  with  talipes  Equino-varus.  Most  of  his 
wounds  were  left  without  dressings  on  a  plate  or  dish 
under  a  cradle.  He  also  had  a  vulcanite  poker  which 
he  used  for  compressing  the  iliac  vessels,  passing  it 
into  the  rectum  during  the  amputation  of  a  leg. 

His  operation  on  an  inguinal  hernia  was  performed 
by  dissection  of  the  sac,  and  twisting  it  on  a  skewer 
tightly,  and  allowing  it  to  slough  off.  On  one  occasion 
an  old  prize-fighter  turned  up  with  an  epithelioma  of 
the  tongue.  Eventually  he  appeared  in  the  theatre. 
It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  operation  would  be 
easier  without  an  anaesthetic.  His  tongue  was  dragged 
forward  by  a  lion’s  forceps  and  a  skewer  was  passed 
through  the  back  of  the  tongue  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  withdraw  his  tongue.  The  epithelioma  was 
then  removed  by  scissors.  The  skewer  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  decayed  molar  was  seen,  which  was  then  and 
there  extracted.  The  next  morning  in  the  ward  the 
old  man  told  me  that  the  extraction  of  the  molar  was 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  operation. 

The  theatre  porter  was  occasionally  seen  sitting  on 
the  operating  table,  cleaning  his  nails  with  scissors 
which  had  been  placed  in  readiness  for  the  next 
operation.  I  am  sure  that  the  present  staff  at  West¬ 
minster  will  be  inclined  to  call  me  a  perverter  of  the 
truth,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  such  horrors 
happened.  The  next  three  months  I  spent  in  the  wards 
under  Mr.  McNamara.  He  was  a  charming  man,  and 
I  never  witnessed  any  operation  which  met  with  any 
disapproval.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  McNamara,  when 
the  patient  was  anaesthetized,  asked  who  was  the 
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dresser.  When  I  answered  that  I  was,  he  said,  “Then 
you  shall  do  the  operation.55  The  H.S.  did  not  show 
cordial  approval,  as  he  evidently  thought  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  selected. 

The  operation  was  a  simple  one,  consisting  of 
incising  various  tubercular  sinuses  in  the  leg,  and 
scraping  the  bone  with  a  spoon;  but  it  was  a  thrilling 
moment  for  me.  After  that  I  returned  to  Bart’s  and 
qualified.  My  finals  gave  me  little  or  no  trouble,  and 
I  was  soon  entitled  to  sign  a  death  certificate.  I  had 
always  pictured  myself  on  the  night  of  successfully 
passing  my  finals,  breaking  out  and  painting  the  town 
red!  But  when  it  did  happen  I  felt  so  tired  and  relieved 
that  I  retired  home  to  bed  and  slept  like  a  log;  but  I 
fancy  that  on  that  same  evening  various  unsuccessful 
candidates  took  steps  to  drown  their  cares. 

There  were  so  many  members  of  the  Bart’s  staff 
who  helped  me  to  acquire  knowledge  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  all  of  them.  The  surgeon  who 
had  the  biggest  attendance  on  his  rounds  of  his  wards 
was  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  wonderful  surgeon  and 
extremely  popular.  There  were  many  good  stories 
told  about  him,  but  they  have  been  so  often  repeated 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  revive  them.  Mr.  Langton 
always  had  a  big  following,  composed  largely  of  the 
final  fellowship  class.  I  never  accompanied  him  round 
his  wards  without  hearing  a  long  discourse  on  bran¬ 
chial  cleffs,  but  such  conditions  appeared  to  me  so 
rare  that  they  had  no  practical  bearing  on  my  work. 
He  was  President  of  the  Medical  Prayer  Union;  to 
this.  I  generally  received  an  annual  invitation,  which 
I  was  never  able  to  accept. 

Mr. — afterwards  Sir — Henry  Butlin  was  another 
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great  figure  and  made  a  great  reputation  for  himself 
in  the  surgical  treatment  of  throat  and  tongue 
troubles.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  had  a 
great  hand  in  enabling  me  to  pass  my  finals.  Mr. 
Harrison  Cripps  was  famous  for  what  were  known 
as  his  personally  conducted  tours  from  the  rectum 
to  the  mouth.  He  had  a  somewhat  sharp  cynical 
tongue.  On  one  occasion  he  was  acting  as  Sir  William 
Savory’s  assistant.  Sir  William  made  an  incision 
using  his  left  hand.  He  turned  to  the  students  and 
said:  “You  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  ambidextrous.” 
Mr.  Cripps  remarked:  “Yes,  gentlemen.  Ambi¬ 
dextrous  does  not  necessarily  mean  equally  dexterous, 
it  may  mean  equally  clumsy.”  One  of  my  oldest 
friends  who  became  one  of  our  senior  surgeons  was 
Mr. — afterwards  Sir — d’Arcy  Power,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Bart’s  men  who  ever  existed.  At  one  time  he 
coached  me  in  physiology  in  a  small  room  off  the 
Museum  of  which  he  was  curator.  A  few  years  ago  I 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  that  when  he  found 
that  my  brain  waves  were  flagging  he  brewed  an 
infusion  of  green  tea,  with  which  to  revive  both  of  us. 
He  replied  that  he  remembered  noticing  not  so  much 
the  brain  flagging,  but  the  absence  of  the  brain. 
How  rude  candid  friends  can  be!  However,  his  efforts 
were  entirely  successful  and  the  examiners  were 
satisfied.  He  knows  more  about  the  past  history  of  the 
Hospital  than  anyone  living. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gee  was  a  great  teacher  on  the  medical 
side,  and  his  published  aphorisms  contain  many  a 
gem  of  shrewd  knowledge.  After  attending  some 
member  of  the  Royal  family  at  Marlborough  House, 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  like  a  knighthood.  His  reply 
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was,  “I  would  rather  have  a  fur  coat.”  Which  he 
got!  On  leaving  one  of  his  wards  one  afternoon,  the 
Sister  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  of  a  certain 
well-known  person.  His  reply  was,  ‘‘Sister,  it  is  a 
d - d  bad  world  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the  better.” 

There  were  many  spare  hours  which  had  to  be 
occupied — one  hobby  of  mine  was  bicycling,  riding 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  penny-farthing  machine, 
the  front  wheel  being  sixty  inches  high.  My  brother 
Aubrey,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  first  family, 
started  a  bicycle  club  with  its  headquarters  at  our 
home,  Stanhope  House,  in  St.John’s  Wood.  We  called 
it  the  Stanhope  Bicycle  Club.  It  existed  for  some  years 
and  gave  us  a  lot  of  amusement.  We  had  a  captain 
and  a  vice-captain,  and  our  meets  on  Saturday 
afternoons  frequently  numbered  twenty.  We  rode  in 
pairs,  all  wearing  the  club  uniform  and  cap.  The 
senior  bugler  rode  in  front  with  the  captain  and  the 
junior  bugler  rode  with  the  vice-captain,  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Their  duties  were  to  keep  the  club  together, 
and  if  any  members  had  to  fall  out  on  account  of 
some  mechanical  failure  or  accident  they  sounded 
their  bugles  and  the  whole  club  stopped.  Our  senior 
bugler  was  Alfred  Harmsworth,  afterwards  Lord 
Northcliffe,  and  the  junior  bugler  was  Mr.— after¬ 
wards  Sir— Max  Pemberton.  We  used  to  bicycle  about 
fifty  miles  or  more  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  have 
a  high  tea  before  returning  home.  It  was  great  fun. 
In  those  days  one  tried  to  compete  on  the  racing 
tracks  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Crystal  Palace  and 
Stamford  Bridge.  It  was  here  that  I  met  one  of  my 
very  best  friends:  Percy  Furnivall,  who  was  also  a 
student  at  Bart’s.  He  held  records  over  several 
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distances  and  as  our  names  were  something  alike 
congratulations  on  some  new  achievement  were 
frequently,  but  wrongfully,  presented  to  me. 

Another  means  of  occupying  spare  time  was  learning 
to  play  the  banjo.  This  became  a  great  source  of 
delight,  and  when  my  dear  father  heard  the  twanging 
of  the  strings  issuing  from  my  study  he  was  once  heard 
to  exclaim,  “That  boy  loves  his  banjo  more  than  his 
profession.” 

Anyhow,  it  proved  quite  an  asset  to  me.  We  started 
a  nigger  troupe  at  Bart’s  and  had  some  excellent 
artists  in  it.  We  used  to  give  entertainments  at  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary  and  also  in  the  Hospital 
Library  and  other  places  which  at  the  moment  I  have 
forgotten.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  ward  enter¬ 
tainments  at  Christmas  time  had  been  the  vogue 
then  we  might  have  acquitted  ourselves  very  well. 
On  one  occasion  a  friend  and  myself  took  our  banjos 
along  Maida  Vale,  playing  outside  pubs  and  private 
homes.  In  a  very  short  time  we  found  that  we  had 
collected  five  shillings.  This  we  spent  on  the  cabbies 
frequenting  a  coffee-stall  stationed  at  the  end  of  the 
Regent’s  Canal.  We  became  very  popular  that  night. 
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HAVING  obtained  the  licence  to  sign  a  death 
certificate,  I  had  to  look  around  to  see  what  my 
next  move  should  be.  It  is  essential  that  a  doctor  should 
hold  appointments  at  a  hospital  before  attempting  to 
tackle  general  practice;  for,  if  he  knows  anything  at  all, 
he  will  know  that  he  knows  practically  nothing. 
Responsibility  has  never  yet  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders  and  his  confidence  in  himself  must  be 
negligible  to  a  degree. 

I  heard  that  a  junior  R.M.O.  was  required  at  the 
North  West  London  Hospital  and  that  I  should  be 
junior  to  an  old  school  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Haydock 
Wilbe.  Again  my  banjo  came  to  my  aid,  for  when  the 
Committee  was  selecting  the  successful  candidate, 
Mr. — now  Sir— Job  Collins,  the  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital,  said  that  I  should  help  the  recovery 
of  the  patients  by  keeping  them  amused  with  my 
banjo.  At  any  rate  I  was  elected,  and  a  very  happy 
and  useful  time  I  spent  at  the  North  West  London. 
It  is  now  absorbed  by  the  Hampstead  General 
Hospital.  In  those  days  it  was  run  by  three  sisters 
named  Learmonth,  who  ran  the  whole  show.  There 
were  fifty  beds  and  a  most  useful  children’s  ward. 
The  Senior  Surgeon  was  Mr.  Fred  Durham,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Durham,  a  senior  surgeon  at  Guy’s. 
The  Senior  Physician  was  Dr.  Donald  Hood,  who 
became  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  introduced  me  to 
my  country  practice  in  Surrey.  I  had  not  held  the 
post  long  before  Wilbe’s  father  was  taken  ill  and  he 
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had  to  leave  the  Hospital  to  manage  his  father’s 
practice  in  St.  John’s  Wood.  I  was  sad  at  parting 
with  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  I  obtained  the  senior 
post,  with  board,  lodging  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
which  in  those  days  was  quite  good. 

I  acquired  a  taste  for  anaesthetics,  and  had  to  give  a 
good  number.  On  one  occasion  the  dental  surgeon 
came  to  my  room  one  morning  and  asked  me  to  see 
his  dental  cases.  Extraction  only,  every  Friday 
morning,  whilst  he  was  away  on  holiday.  I  wanted  to 
refuse  owing  to  my  lack  of  experience,  but  I  had  to 
accept,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  did.  My  experience 
helped  me  very  much  when  I  entered  practice  and 
was  able  to  establish  quite  a  reputation  by  dealing 
with  troublesome  molars.  Those  two  hours  on  Friday 
morning  left  me  quite  exhausted.  What  the  reaction 
of  my  patients  was,  it  is  best  not  to  contemplate. 
There  was  nobody  to  administer  nitrous  oxide. 

My  first  real  emergency  is  still  clear  in  my  memory. 
A  child  of  about  three  was  brought  in  one  evening 
with  an  acute  laryngitis,  due  to  trying  to  drink  almost 
boiling  water.  Tracheotomy  was  the  only  treatment 
and  had  to  be  done  quickly.  It  was  my  first  attempt 
at  such  an  operation.  Well,  everything  went  well  and 
the  child  returned  home  in  due  course. 

On  another  occasion,  having  just  finished  lunch 
on  a  Sunday,  a  woman  brought  her  boy  in  a  peram¬ 
bulator,  and  placed  him,  wrapped  in  filthy  blankets, 
on  the  surgery  couch.  On  unwrapping  the  lad  I 
found  several  feet  of  intestine  protruding  through  an 
abdominal  wound.  The  boy  had  been  found  impaled 
spiked  railing,  had  been  lifted  off,  and  had 
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crawled  a  few  hundred  yards  home.  His  mother, 
seeing  how  ill  he  looked,  had  made  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  and  found  the  condition  described  above.  An 
assistant  surgeon  was  on  duty,  but  it  was  doubtful 
how  soon  I  could  obtain  his  help.  At  that  moment  a 
student  called  to  see  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give 
an  anaesthetic.  The  boy  was  taken  to  the  theatre,  the 
intestines  washed  and  returned,  the  abdominal  wound 
sutured,  and  the  boy  put  to  bed.  He  showed  no  adverse 
symptoms  until  his  mother,  on  a  visiting  day,  filled 
him  with  currant  buns,  because  she  thought  that  we 
were  not  giving  him  enough  food.  However,  he 
completely  recovered,  so  I  did  not  get  into  trouble  for 
taking  the  responsibility  on  myself.  It  was  a  great  relief. 

Contrary  to  all  modern  regulations  I  was  allowed 
to  keep  my  favourite  bull  terrier,  named  Bob.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  in  the  wards,  and  selected  his 
own  special  friends.  He  would  accompany  me  during 
my  morning  rounds,  lying  under  the  beds  when  I  was 
examining  or  dressing  my  victim.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  trotted  off  and  found  a  friendly  patient 
with  whom  he  stayed.  The  Children’s  Ward  was  a 
particular  spot  for  him  to  choose,  especially  at  dinner 
time,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  him  tucked 
up  in  bed  with  one  of  his  small  friends.  I  know  that 
this  sounds  very  wrong  and  would  be  condemned  by 
everyone.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  rule  was 
made,  when  I  left,  that  no  dog  should  be  permitted 
in  the  hospital— but,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  was  never 
the  cause  of  trouble  to  anyone.  Before  I  qualified  he 
used  to  walk  up  Marlborough  Road  with  me  and  see 
me  off  to  the  hospital  by  the  Underground  Railway. 
On  two  occasions  he  had  attempted  to  follow  me. 
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Once  he  went  in  the  wrong  direction  and  was  found 
in  the  tunnel  between  Marlborough  Road  and  Swiss 
Cottage.  On  another  occasion  he  was  found  at 
Aldersgate  Street  Station,  having  forgotten  to  get  out 
at  Farringdon  Street.  He  was  certainly  a  very  knowing 
dog  and  it  was  a  sad  day  when  I  had  to  kill  him  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  because  of  a  growth  in  his  jaw. 

Besides  Dr.  Donald  Hood  we  had  other  distin¬ 
guished  members  on  the  staff.  Arthur  Pearson  Luff 
was  one  of  the  assistant  physicians.  He  acquired  a 
reputation  for  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  He  eventually  retired  to  Surrey  and  became 
the  chairman  of  the  Godstone  Bench.  Then  there 
was  Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Medical  Press .  When  I  was  in  residence  he  was 
writing  a  book  on  flushing  and  morbid  blushing. 
A  woman  would  come  into  his  out-patient  room. 
He  would  ask  her  what  she  complained  of.  Perhaps 
some  rheumatism.  “How  old  are  you?”  was  the  next 
question.  Her  reply — -“forty-eight — fifty.”  “Now,  do 
you  get  any  flushes  or  blushes?”  “Oh  yes,  I’ve  got  one 
now.”  “Just  let  me  get  my  notebook.  Now,  where 
does  that  blush  or  flush  begin?  and  where  does  it  go 
to?”  Well,  I  eventually  bought  his  book,  but  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  I  did  not  get  any  practical  tips 
from  it.  That  was  before  hormones  and  gonads  had 
their  vogue. 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Harry  Campbell  sent  for 
me  to  know  if  I  had  an  empty  female  bed.  I  replied 
that  it  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  case  which  he 
wished  to  have  admitted.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
most  interesting  case  of  general  varicosis  in  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  Not  wishing  to  hurt  the  patient’s  feelings, 
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I  murmured  “Pregnancy!”  He  said,  “Oh  no,  I  have 
inquired  carefully  into  that  question.”  I  said  that  I 
would  take  the  girl  in  if  he  would  guarantee  that  it 
was  not  a  case  of  pregnancy.  He  freely  did  so.  I 
admitted  the  girl  and  spent  half  the  night  with  her 
in  the  ward,  whilst  she  delivered  herself  of  a  mis¬ 
carriage.  I  was  very  unpopular  with  the  sister  of  the 
ward,  as  she  considered  that  it  was  ignorance  or 
carelessness  on  my  part  that  such  an  admission  had 
been  made.  In  those  days  the  night  staff  was  composed 
chiefly  of  elderly  nurses  who  were  not  too  competent, 
so  the  day  sister  had  to  remain  on  duty.  Hence  my 
unpopularity! 

Mayo  Collier  was  our  throat  surgeon,  and  a  very 
good  one  too.  He  always  appealed  to  me  because  he 
generally  drove  a  smart  dogcart  with  a  showy  horse 
in  the  shafts.  A  good  horse  always  had  an  immense 
attraction  for  me. 

My  junior  R.M.O.  was  an  old  friend  named 
Clayton,  from  University  College  Hospital.  He  and  I 
had  learnt  our  dispensing  together  in  a  doctor’s 
surgery  in  the  Finchley  Road.  The  old  doctor, 
always  very  smartly  and  well  dressed,  much  loved  by 
the  ladies,  had  presided  at  my  advent.  Clayton  was 
a  senior  student  to  me,  and  he  hesitated  for  some  time 
before  he  would  consent  to  act  as  my  junior — but  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  we  became  excellent  colleagues 
and  had  a  lot  of  fun  together. 

On  one  occasion  a  man  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
one  evening,  wheeled  there  on  a  coster’s  barrow.  His 
friends  carried  him  in  andTaid  him  on  the  surgery 
couch.  I  asked  what  the  story  was.  They  said  that  he 
had  fallen  and  hurt  his  knee.  His  trousers  were 
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removed  and  I  carefully  examined  his  legs.  I  found 
nothing  the  matter  and  turned  round  to  tell  his 
friends,  but  they  had  all  bolted,  taking  their  coster’s 
barrow  with  them.  As  the  man  was  very  sleepily 
drunk,  I  called  the  porter  and  told  him  to  let  him  sleep 
for  a  while  and  that  I  would  see  him  again.  I  saw  him 
about  two  hours  later  and  roused  him.  He  was  very 
indignant  when  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  trousers, 
climbed  off  the  couch,  found  his  trousers,  and  seized 
his  leather  belt  with  its  brass  buckle.  I  saw  that  he 
meant  to  attack  me,  so  I  armed  myself  with  a  towel 
and  dipped  the  end  in  water.  The  man  tried  to  hit 
me  with  the  buckle  end  of  his  belt,  and  whenever  he 
did  this  I  flicked  him  in  the  face  with  the  wet  end  of 
the  towel.  I  shouted  for  the  porter  to  lend  me  assist¬ 
ance.  When  he  arrived  he  was  so  overcome  with 
laughter  that  he  was  useless.  The  man  eventually 
calmed  down  and  I  lent  him  twopence  to  pay  his 
tram-fare  home. 

When  my  time  at  the  North  West  London  Hospital 
was  nearly  completed,  Dr.  Donald  Hood  asked  me 
if  I  wished  for  a  country  practice.  When  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  introduce  me  to  a  doctor  who  required  a 
partner.  He  put  me  in  communication  with  Dr. 
Oldman,  a  Guy’s  man,  who  practised  at  Bletchingley 
in  Surrey.  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  that  he  wanted 
to  place  a  partner  at  Oxted,  where  a  station  on  the 
Brighton  and  South-Eastern  lines  had  just  been 
opened,  and  the  district  was  likely  to  develop  quickly. 
We  soon  came  to  terms. 

There  was  no  house  available  for  me  at  Oxted. 
Dr.  Oldman  advised  me  to  get  into  touch  with  a 
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family  of  farmers  who  owned  most  of  the  farms  in  the 
✓ 

neighbourhood  and  carried  great  weight  in  the  whole 
district.  I  had  a  look  round  and  engaged  rooms  in  a 
home  kept  by  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  head  of 
this  large  family.  This  proved  a  good  start.  A  few 
months  afterwards  my  landlady’s  father  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  a  house  built  for  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
prepared  to  do  it.  His  reply  was,  “This  place  wants 
another  doctor — I  don’t  know  if  you  are  any  good, 
but  if  you  are  I  would  build  you  a  house  just  for  the 
good  of  the  place.”  And  so  it  was  arranged,  and  in 
due  course  my  house  was  built.  It  was  great  fun 
watching  each  brick  put  into  position.  Whilst  the 
house  was  being  built  I  busied  myself  with  the  garden. 
When  trenching  some  new  ground  one  day  I  heard  a 
navvy  in  the  road  talking  to  other  men.  He  was 
saying,  “If  ’e  can  do  that  work  ’e  can  probably  do 
lighter  stuff.”  Just  after  my  house  was  finished  I  was 
standing  at  the  gate  of  the  drive  in,  when  I  saw  a  big 
labourer  coming  down  the  road,  holding  his  lower  jaw 
and  moaning.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
He  exclaimed:  “Toothache.”  So  I  invited  him  to  come 
inside,  as  the  lunatic  on  the  asylum  wall  did  to  the 
man  outside.  He  sat  down  in  my  big  chair,  but  he 
was  very  apprehensive  as  to  how  much  I  was  going  to 
hurt  him.  I  said,  “I  promise  you  that  I  will  have  it 
out  before  you  can  say  one,  two,  three.”  He  was 
reassured  and  opened  his  mouth.  On  went  the  forceps, 
and  after  some  manipulation  out  came  the  molar. 
As  he  could  only  say,  “Oh!  Oh!”  he  never  got  as  far 
as  saying  one!  He  appeared  grateful,  and  asked  me 
what  he  owed  me.  My  reply  was,  “I  invited  you  in 
here,  so  there  is  nothing  to  pay.”  The  consequence 
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was  that  he  went  to  the  village  and  told  the  folk 
what  a  Sequah  I  was,  and  the  number  of  molars 
submitted  to  my  brutalities  was  innumerable. 

One  day  a  dear  old  Scot  came  into  my  house  to 
see  me  and  said  that  he  had  sprained  his  thumb.  I 
could  not  find  anything  really  the  matter  and  I 
believe  that  there  never  was.  But  I  examined  the  joint 
very  carefully  and  strapped  it  up.  I  have  always 
believed  that  his  story  was  concocted  as  an  excuse  to 
examine  me  and  make  my  acquaintance.  Anyhow, 
he  and  his  family  proved  to  be  the  staunchest  patients 
possible  and  have  remained  so  for  the  last  forty-eight 
years.  My  original  old  friend  died  before  I  came  to 
London,  and  his  wife  soon  afterwards.  His  wife  was 
very  seriously  ill  at  one  time.  Her  younger  son  arrived 
from  Oxford,  and  when  the  old  butler  opened  the 
front  door  he  asked  him  how  his  mother  was.  The 
reply  was,  “Well,  sir,  she  h’ebbs  and  she  flows.”  On 
visiting  late  one  evening,  during  that  illness,  I  found 
the  whole  family  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner.  On  such  occasions  the  doctor  seems  to 
take  supreme  command,  and  when  I  was  announced, 
this  son  exclaimed,  “Here  comes  the  General!”  I 
asked  why  he  called  me  the  General.  His  reply  was, 
“Well,  you  are  the  General  Practitioner,  are  you  not?” 

One  of  my  possessions  was  a  clever  Irish  terrier. 
In  those  days  the  muzzling  order  was  in  force,  and 
the  minister  responsible  for  it,  Mr.  Elliot,  was  a 
patient  of  mine.  Standing  at  the  drive  gate  of  my 
house,  this  dog  was  with  me.  He  saw  a  man  coming 
down  the  road,  and  ran  up  to  him  to  find  out  if  he 
was  friend  or  foe.  He  quickly  found  that  he  was  a 
foe,  as  he  was  the  village  constable,  but  not  in  uniform. 
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A  summons  was  served  on  me  for  allowing  my  dog 
on  the  high  road  without  a  muzzle.  In  due  course  my 
appearance  before  the  Godstone  Bench  took  place. 
The  clerk  read  out  the  charge,  and  asked  me:  “Guilty 
or  Not  Guilty?”  My  reply  was:  “I  will  plead  Guilty 
if  you  allow  me  to  state  the  circumstances.”  I  then 
explained  that  my  dog,  whose  name  was  Wiseman, 
was  not  wise  enough  to  recognize  the  constable  in  plain 
clothes.  Mr.  Granville  Leveson-Gower  was  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bench,  and  solemnly  fined  me  a  shilling! 
The  local  papers  gave  me  a  good  advertisement  when 
they  told  the  story,  and  the  caption  was,  “The  New 
Doctor  and  his  Wise  Dog.” 

When  my  house  was  finished,  I  thought  that  it  was 
the  right  time  to  get  married  and  have  someone  to 
take  care  of  me.  It  was  no  hasty  arrangement,  as  we 
had  known  one  another  for  ten  years  or  more,  and 
been  neighbours  in  Hamilton  Terrace  for  much  longer. 
My  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  man  who  commanded 
the  company  to  which  I  belonged  in  the  Victoria 
Rifles,  being  a  full  private  in  the  regiment  for  four 
years.  In  those  days  one  never  pictured  the  regiment 
serving  overseas,  but  the  Victoria  Rifles  acquitted 
themselves  with  honour  in  the  Great  War,  many  of 
the  officers  being  friends  of  mine  whilst  in  the  regiment. 
We  had  an  amateur  dramatic  society,  and  used  to 
perform  musical  revues  written  by  a  member  named 
Bowles.  We  were  performing  for  a  few  nights  at  the 
Kilburn  Town  Hall.  The  name  of  the  entertainment 
was  “Prince  Sohobazaar”;  the  part  of  the  prince 
devolved  on  me  and  my  princess  was  another  member 
of  the  regiment.  I  had  to  fondle  his  hands  and  ask 
when  he  would  be  mine.  He  made  such  a  good 
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principal  girl  that  the  stage  door  was  besieged  by 
members  of  the  audience  who  wished  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  My  banjo  also  had  to  take  a  part  in 
the  entertainment. 

When  we  were  away  on  our  honeymoon  I  got  an 
old  friend,  Ted  Haynes,  to  occupy  my  house  and 
attend  to  any  work  which  might  crop  up.  There  was 
not  much  to  occupy  him,  and  I  think  that  he  was 
relieved  when  we  returned  and  he  was  set  free. 
Having  a  stable,  I  felt  that  I  must  acquire  a  horse. 
Before  this  I  had  been  dependent  on  the  local  fly 
proprietor.  I  heard  that  a  half-brother  of  mine  had 
been  thrown  in  Hyde  Park  whilst  riding,  so  I  went  to 
London  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
I  came  home  the  owner  of  his  horse.  Having  got  the 
horse  I  had  to  find  a  groom.  I  selected  one  whom,  I 
found  afterwards,  I  had  rejected  for  membership  of 
the  Oddfellows,  as  he  had  a  congenitally  misformed 
heart.  I  wondered  what  might  happen  to  him,  but 
he  remained  my  groom  for  eighteen  years.  I  could 
never  teach  him  to  drive  a  car,  so  I  had  to  engage  a 
chauffeur  as  well  as  a  groom.  He  died  eventually 
from  pulmonary  tubercle,  and  his  heart  never  gave 
him  any  trouble.  The  horse  proved  to  be  a  good  one 
and  I  eventually  sold  him  to  a  friend  who  told  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  boldest  jumpers  he  had  ever 
owned. 

My  partner  held  the  official  appointments  of  the 
district.  He  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  had  charge 
of  the  Infirmary  and  Isolation  Hospital,  and  was 
Medical  Officer,  under  the  Poor  Law,  for  several 
villages.  When  he  died,  after  I  had  been  with  him 
for  sixteen  years,  he  left  very  little  money*  and  I  found 
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out  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  his  poor  patients  to 
find  half-crowns  in  the  paper  which  was  wrapped 
round  their  medicine  bottles.  He  was  very  popular 
and  at  his  funeral  there  was  a  very  crowded  church. 
Soon  after  we  went  into  partnership  I  found  that  his 
practice  was  originally  Dr.  Donald  Hood  s  practice 
and  that  he  had  bought  it  off  Hood.  The  story  was 
that  Violet,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  had  formed  such  a 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Hood  that  she  had  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  London  and  practise  there.  My  thoughts 
were,  “What  a  lucky  man.”  Long  years  after,  when  I 
deserted  Surrey  and  came  to  London,  my  luck  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  Rutland  family  and  I  met 
Dr.  Donald  Hood  in  consultation  at  the  bedside  of 
Lady  Diana  Manners.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence. 
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UT  I  must  return  to  my  Surrey  experiences. 


The  farmer  family,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  proved  great  supporters,  and  we  became 
great  friends,  and  most  of  them  became,  and  remained, 
staunch  patients.  The  male  members  were  all  keen 
on  hunting.  It  was  a  great  hunting  centre,  and  if  one 
had  the  horses  and  the  time  it  was  possible  to  hunt  four 
days  a  week.  One  had  the  choice  of  the  Surrey  Stag- 
hounds,  the  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds,  the  Burstow 
Foxhounds  and  the  Edenbridge  Harriers — alas,  the 
country  has  been  so  altered  that  there  is  practically 
no  hunting  in  that  locality  now.  Each  hunt  told  me 
that  they  wanted  a  hunting  doctor,  so  I  was  very  glad 
to  hunt  when  I  had  a  horse  to  carry  me,  and  to  give 
any  professional  aid  to  any  luckless  rider  when  and 
where  it  was  necessary. 

The  members  of  the  Surrey  Staghounds  were  mostly 
well-to-do  stockbrokers,  the  Master  being  that  well- 
known  figure,  Tom  Nickalls.  They  hunted  a  carted 
deer,  which  has  so  often  been  described  as  a  cruel 
sport.  If  the  deer  had  been  hunted  before,  it  often 
went  straight  away,  gave  us  about  two  hours’  steeple¬ 
chasing,  and  then  ran  into  a  stackyard  or  farm 
buildings  and  was  taken  care  of  until  the  deer  cart 
arrived  to  take  it  back  to  the  kennels. 

It  was  a  very  well  mounted  field,  and  one  envied 
some  of  the  owners  the  possession  of  such  horses. 
The  meet  as  a  rule  began  by  an  invitation  breakfast 
where  food  and  drink  were  always  plentiful.  In  due 
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course  the  deer  was  uncarted  in  a  suitable  park  or 
meadow  and  was  given  about  ten  minutes’  law.  The 
hounds  were  laid  on  and  away  we  all  raced.  On  one 
occasion  one  of  my  farmer  friends  was  heard  shouting, 
“Stop  my  horse!  Stop  my  horse!”  When  this  was  done, 
he  rolled  off  the  horse  on  to  the  ground  and  said  that 
he  had  a  burning  pain  in  his  chest.  On  investigation 
it  was  found  that  when  hounds  were  laid  on  he  had 
placed  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  it  had 
burnt  a  hole  through  to  his  skin !  So  his  troubles  were 
quickly  relieved.  It  was  my  habit  always  to  give  any 
assistance  I  could,  but  it  was  often  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  When  one  misses  a  good  run  because  one 
has  had  to  stop  and  treat  a  broken  collar-bone,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  at  any  rate  an  expression 
of  thanks.  No  fee  was  ever  asked  or  expected. 

Tom  Nickalls  died,  and  then  Mr.  Gregory,  who 
had  been  Secretary,  became  Master.  Captain 
McTaggert  was  the  last  Master  and  then  the  hounds 
were  given  up.  It  was  a  very  sporting,  nice  hunt. 
The  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds  were  really  our  local 
hounds.  When  I  first  knew  them,  Mr.  Byron,  of 
Coulsdon,  was  the  Master,  from  1877  to  1902,  and  a 
very  good  Master  too.  He  was  popular  with  everyone. 
He  had  a  good  huntsman,  Sam  Hills,  who  had  hunted 
the  hounds  for  many  years  since  1861.  Hunting 
hounds  was  hereditary  with  him.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
famous  Tom  Hills  who  became  huntsman  of  the  Old 
Surrey  in  1816,  and  father  and  son  held  that  post 
till  1892 — a  period  of  seventy-six  years.  It  was  said 
that  their  country  began  in  Cornhill  and  extended  to 
the  South  Coast.  Surtees  had  written  much  about  it 
and  associated  Jorrocks  with  it.  So  there  was  much 
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tradition  connected  with  the  Hunts.  In  1898  Mr. 
Byron  had  a  nasty  fall  at  the  Point-to-Point  Races. 
He  was  removed  to  Titsy  Place,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Leveson-Gower,  and  he  was  under  my  care 
for  two  or  three  weeks  until  he  was  well  enough  to  be 
removed  home  to  Coulsdon.  This  stopped  him 
hunting  hounds,  but  he  remained  Master  till  1902. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Boileau — a  good  man  to 
hounds,  but  not  too  popular  with  the  farmers.  After 
some  years — five  or  six — he  determined  to  retire  and 
take  another  pack  near  Reading.  He  practically 
selected  a  friend  to  succeed  him,  and  introduced  this 
friend  to  the  farmers  as  the  new  Master.  The  farmers 
resented  this,  and  asked  if  I  would  tell  the  hunt 
committee  their  views  on  the  subject.  This  had  to  be 
done  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Hunt  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley.  The  day  before  the  meeting  I 
found  that  I  had  no  horse  available  on  which  to  hunt, 
so  I  called  on  the  Master  of  the  Burstow  and  told  him 
of  the  situation,  asking  him  if  he  would  lend  me  a 
hunter  for  the  occasion.  Being  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Forbes,  he  at  once  said,  “You  shall  have 
two!’5  So  I  arrived  at  the  meet  complete  with  second 
horseman  and  two  excellent  hunters.  The  secretary 
announced  that  the  committee  had  practically 
appointed  this  friend  of  Mr.  Boileau.  Then  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  and  I  explained  that  the  local  feeling 
was  that  we  should  have  a  local  man,  and  that  it  was 
considered  that  Mr.  Charles  Leveson-Gower  should 
be  appointed  Master.  Much  to  our  joy  and  my  surprise, 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower  consented  on  condition  that  a 
larger  subscription  was  raised.  We  asked  if  we  might 
report  on  this  matter  in  a  month’s  time.  This  was 
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agreed  to,  and  we  at  once  set  to  work  to  raise  the  funds. 
The  first  person  to  help  us  was  Sir  Walpole  Grecnwell, 
of  Marden  Park,  and  his  example  was  quickly  followed. 
Consequently  Mr.  Charles  Leveson-Gower  was 
appointed  the  new  Master  and  he  made  his  brother 
Cecil  huntsman.  These  two  brothers  between  them 
showed  us  some  excellent  sport,  and  we  had  some 
wonderful  runs.  Some  of  us  occasionally  suspected 
that  a  little  artifice  had  been  employed,  but  the  run 
had  been  good  and  we  had  all  enjoyed  it.  So  what 
matter!  Cecil  was  always  happy  with  hounds,  and 
loved  the  sport.  He  was  a  bold  rider,  often  on 
indifferent  horses.  He  has  frequently  laughed  at  me 
when,  in  attempting  to  follow  him  over  a  fence, 
my  fate  has  been  to  grovel  on  Mother  Earth  and 
become  a  “muddied  oaf.” 

Next  to  the  Old  Surrey  country,  our  nearest 
neighbours  were  the  Burstow  Foxhounds.  Their 
country  was  south  of  the  railway  line  running  from 
Redhill  to  Edenbridge.  At  one  time  it  belonged  to 
the  Old  Surrey.  It  was  a  very  sporting  crowd,  and  the 
Master,  Mr.  Gerard  Hoare,  was  their  Master  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  he  died.  He  had  a  favourite 
hunter  named  Chatterbox,  who  carried  him  over  or 
through  every  obstacle.  The  country  had  been 
described  by  Leicestershire  hunting  people  as  “jump¬ 
ing  round  the  pews  of  a  church.”  There  were  no  large 
fields  and  few  parks,  but  innumerable  fences — one 
wanted  a  clever  hunter,  not  necessarily  a  fast  one.  I 
remember  an  occasion  when  a  man  jumped  a  fence 
too  close  to  Mr.  Gerard  Hoare.  The  following  con¬ 
versation  occurred.  “Who  are  you,  sir?”  “My  name 

is  - .  X  live  at  - ,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  Old 
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Surrey.”  “Well,”  said  the  Master,  “I  wish  in  future 
that  you  would  subscribe  to  the  Burstow,  but  hunt 
with  the  Old  Surrey.” 

After  I  had  left  the  neighbourhood  these  two  good 
hunts  amalgamated,  and  now  hunt  together  under 
the  title  of  the  Old  Surrey  and  Burstow.  The  Eden- 
bridge  Harriers,  hunted  by  Mr.  Dashwood,  of  Sher- 
borough  Castle,  gave  us  a  good  day  occasionally,  but 
I  did  not  often  have  a  chance  of  joining  in  their 
gallop. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  used  to  have  two  or 
three  days  of  what  might  be  called  illicit  hunting. 
Cecil  Leveson-Gower  would  hire  twenty  or  more 
couples  of  hounds  from  a  dealer,  and  get  a  deer  lent 
him  by  the  Surrey  Staghounds.  We  started  with  a  feed 
at  some  friend’s  house,  and  the  deer  was  enlarged  in 
some  suitable  place.  Cecil  would  keep  the  hunt  going 
as  long  as  there  were  two  or  three  hounds  left.  The 
deer  was  generally  left  out,  and  the  next  few  days 
were  occupied  in  collecting  the  hounds  which  had 
spread  over  the  country  for  miles  around.  Having 
collected  the  pack,  we  would  have  another  hunt  after 
the  outlying  deer,  and  probably  succeed  in  taking 
her.  The  field  was  always  quite  a  small  one,  say 
about  twenty,  mostly  farmers  over  whose  land  we 
expected  to  ride.  It  was  certainly  a  unique  hunt,  but 
we  all  enjoyed  it. 

On  occasion  I  have  been  able  to  have  a  few  hunts 
in  August  or  September  with  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds,  to  which  my  friend  William  Soper,  of 
Caterham,  introduced  me.  We  used  to  stay  at  the 
Metropole  Hotel  at  Minehead,  and  a  very  good  hotel 
it  was.  In  those  days  we  had  no  car  to  help  us,  and  it 
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meant  either  hacking  or  driving  out  to  the  meet. 
This  also  meant  a  fairly  early  start.  One  rode  a 
different  horse  every  time,  hired  from  a  local  hunting 
stable,  and  as  a  rule  the  horses  were  very  good  and 
carried  one  well.  A  few  well-trained  hounds  called  the 
tufters  were  first  of  all  used  to  get  the  stag,  selected 
by  the  harbourer,  away  from  his  hinds  and  on  the 
run.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  whole  pack, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  shut  up  in  some 
farm  buildings,  were  turned  on,  and  away  the  whole 
field  galloped.  Riding  over  gorse  and  heather  mixed 
was  like  sitting  in  a  boat  at  sea,  one’s  horse  jumping 
the  gorse  but  running  through  the  heather.  Then  one 
had  to  ride  along  in  the  streams  or  rivers,  scrambling 
in  and  out,  up  and  down  precipitous  rocky  banks, 
galloping  over  granite  rocks  in  places  called  “the 
Graveyard,”  over  deeply  drained  lands  called  “the 
Chains.”  When  hunting  a  stag  over  the  Chains  there 
were  numerous  falls.  I  once  noticed  a  group  round  a 
fallen  man.  I  pulled  up  and  said,  “I  happen  to  be  a 
doctor,  can  I  be  of  any  service?”  A  man  supporting 
the  fallen  figure  said,  “Oh,  so  am  I!”  So  I  said, 
“That’s  all  right,  then,  I  need  not  stop.”  “Hi!”  said 
the  man,  “I  am  a  throat  specialist,  but  this  is  a 
dislocated  shoulder.”  “Oh,  well,”  said  I,  “I  expect 
I  can  tackle  that.”  So  off  I  got  and  examined  the 
shoulder,  and  then  found  that  all  the  other  men  had 
mounted  and  ridden  after  hounds.  The  shoulder 
wanted  manipulation,  but  it  soon  snapped  into  place. 
It  was  secured  by  a  spare  stirrup  leather,  and  we  both 
mounted  to  ride  towards  Porlock.  I  then  found  that 
the  victim  was  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Master  for  the  next  season. 
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At  a  meet  at  Dunster  my  mount  was  a  very  active 
little  Yorkshire-bred  horse.  We  hunted  a  stag  nearly 
to  Dulverton,  a  twenty-mile  point,  and  my  horse 
never  put  a  foot  wrong.  He  trotted  home  to  Minehead 
without  sticking  his  toes  in  once,  and  when  I  went  to 
the  stable  the  next  morning  he  came  out  for  exercise 
with  a  lad  on  his  back,  and  was  bucking.  I  said  to  the 
stud  groom,  “I  shall  buy  that  horse  and  take  him  to 
Surrey  with  me.”  His  reply  was,  “You  may  buy  him 
in  October  at  Tattersall’s,  but  not  now.”  However, 
he  was  wrong.  I  took  the  horse  home  with  me,  and 
found  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  owned. 
He  was  equally  good  both  in  saddle  or  dogcart. 
Alas,  he  eventually  died  from  tetanus,  collapsing  in 
his  box  when  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  dogcart  rattled 
into  the  stable  yard. 

There  were  happy  days  at  the  “Metropole,”  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  early  breakfast  and  a  long  day  in  the 
saddle,  making  many  fresh  friends — then  back  to 
tea,  a  hot  bath,  dinner,  a  rubber  of  Bridge  and  a  dance 
to  finish  with.  Sleep  did  not  require  much  courting. 
Non-hunting  days  were  occupied  by  picnics  in  Horner 
Woods,  tea  at  Porlock  Weir,  or  trips  in  the  steamer  to 
Lundy  Island.  One  season  I  introduced  my  old  friend, 
Dr.  William  Gow,  to  the  hunting  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset.  We  went  down  and  stayed  at  the  “Metro- 
pole”  at  Minehead.  Another  friend,  Laurie  Burrows, 
was  staying  there  with  his  family.  He  used  to  wake 
Gow  and  myself  by  coming  to  our  bedrooms  in  the 
morning  and  placing  a  four-ounce  peach  on  our 
chests.  And  very  good  they  were.  He  had  them  sent 
to  him  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  his  house  in 
Surrey.  A  regular  rider  with  the  Surrey  Staghounds, 
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he  rode  excellent  horses  and  was  a  first  flighter.  The 
local  stables  at  Minehead  tried  to  find  mounts  to 
please  him,  but  none  of  them  were  quite  up  to  his 
weight.  He  rode  seventeen  stone.  A  stud  groom  at  one 
of  the  stables  said  to  him  one  day,  “Well,  sir,  it’s  like 
this — where  the  heart  is  young  but  the  figure  is 
heavy,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  the  right 
horse.55 

Gow  was  fascinated  by  the  life  there,  and  never 
missed  going  to  Minehead  once  or  twice  a  year  until 
he  died  there.  His  death  was  just  as  he  would  have 
wished.  He  was  riding  near  Porlock  with  a  friend, 
and  was  seen  to  bend  forward  as  if  adjusting  his 
bridle.  Then  he  pitched  on  to  the  ground,  and  was 
found  to  be  dead.  He  was  senior  gynaecologist  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  extremely  good  at  his  special 
work.  I  remember  being  called  to  a  lady  who  was  in 
trouble,  and  expecting  her  baby  in  two  or  three 
months5  time.  She  had  engaged  a  London  man  to 
attend  her,  and  so  I  suggested  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  come  to  Oxted  to  see  her.  When  he  arrived, 
our  views  of  her  condition  differed  very  much,  so  I 
suggested  that  a  consultant  from  London  should  be 
asked  to  see  her  and  decide  on  the  right  treatment. 
The  doctor  said  that  he  would  ask  Sir  George  Blacker. 
My  suggestion  was  that  if  Blacker  was  unavailable  he 
should  ask  Gow  to  come  down.  In  due  course  Blacker 
arrived,  and  I  told  him  of  my  suggestion.  His  reply 
was,  “He  is  the  last  man  I  should  have  asked,  because 
I  have  left  him  to  look  after  my  own  wife!55 

Whilst  writing  about  my  hunting  experiences  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  wonderful  run  I 
had  with  the  Old  Berkeley.  I  was  staying  at  High- 
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worth  in  Wiltshire.  A  friend  living  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  asked  me  to  spend  the  night  at  his  place,  and 
have  a  cub-hunting  gallop  with  him  in  the  morning. 
He  had  several  high-class  hunters.  When  I  arrived 
in  his  stable  yard  about  6.30  a.m.  I  was  shown  a  good- 
looking  hunter  and  told  that  he  was  to  be  mine  for 
the  morning.  We  started  off,  and  hounds  soon  got 
on  to  a  good  line,  and  away  we  went.  My  mount 
behaved  very  well,  but  we  had  some  blind  fences 
and  both  touched  Mother  Earth  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  I  noticed  one  member  of  the  hunt  who  was 
going  well.  I  followed  him  over  a  jump,  but  he  and 
his  horse  parted  company  on  the  far  side.  As  I  passed 
him,  I  heard  him  exclaim,  “D — — n  the  thing!  That 
comes  of  having  thighs  like  a  woman’s!”  It  was  a 
new  explanation  for  taking  a  toss  to  me.  It  was  an 
exceptional  run  to  experience  when  cub-hunting. 
We  finished  near  Faringdon,  and  when  riding  home 
with  my  friend  he  surprised  me  by  telling  me  that 
the  horse  I  was  riding  had  been  sent  over  to  him  by  a 
dealer  at  Swindon  for  him  to  try.  I  had  pictured  it 
as  one  of  his  best  hunters,  or  I  should  never  have 
enjoyed  the  hunt  so  much. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  horses,  I  must  tell  of  an 
extraordinary  way  I  owned  a  high-priced  horse  for 
two  or  three  days.  I  attended  one  of  the  bazaars 
promoted  during  the  South  African  war  for  war 
charities  at  the  Ivy  House,  Godstone,  owned  by 
Mr.  de  Clermont.  One  of  the  sons  owned  a  horse 
called  St.  Fiacre,  for  which  I  was  told  Lord  Durham 
had  given  28,000  guineas  at  the  Newmarket  Sales. 
This  was  to  be  raffled  for  five  pounds  a  ticket.  It  had 
won  a  hurdle  race  at  Sandown  a  few  weeks  before. 
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In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was  told  that  I  had 
won  him.  Away  I  went  to  the  stables  to  see  my  new 
acquirement.  At  the  stables  I  met  Teddy  Woodland, 
a  big  and  well-known  horse  dealer  who  knew  me  well. 
He  told  me  he  had  just  sent  the  horse  to  my  stable, 
and  that  I  should  find  it  there  on  my  return.  It  was 
certainly  there  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  found 
my  groom  in  a  great  state  of  agitation.  The  horse 
had  a  silver  tube  in  its  throat,  would  allow  no  one  to 
get  near  him,  and  had  kicked  the  loose-box  badly  in 
every  direction.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  then, 
but  in  the  morning  I  got  the  boy  who  had  looked 
after  him  for  some  time  to  come  over  and  attend  him, 
and  I  quickly  despatched  him  to  London  to  be  sold 
without  any  warranty  at  Aldridge’s.  I  think  that  he 
fetched  three  guineas,  and  had  done  ten  pounds’ 
worth  of  damage  to  my  loose-box.  So  1  did  not  score 
much  by  winning  that  raffle.  But  it  was  all  in  the  cause 
of  charity!  I  think  Teddy  Woodland  knew  what  was 
likely  to  happen.  There  was  not  much  about  any 
horse  which  he  did  not  know.  He  had  been  known  to 
drive  a  four-in-hand  to  a  racecourse,  unharness  his 
four  horses  and  win  four  races!  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  actual  truth  of  this  story.  I  bought  several  horses 
from  him  and  never  had  a  quarrel.  He  knew  the  kind 
of  general  utility  horse  I  required,  and  supplied  me 
with  it.  Some  of  my  readers,  if  they  do  not  remember 
him,  have  heard  of  his  sons,  Willie  and  Percy,  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tabor,  who  all  acquired 
reputations  as  trainers. 

We  had  a  very  excellent  cricket  club  at  Oxted. 
The  ground  was  well  situated  with  a  delightful  view 
of  the  old  church  and  the  chalk  downs  to  the  north. 
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It  was  close  to  the  railway  station  and  the  Hoskins 
Arms  Hotel  was  handy  for  our  luncheons  until  we 
built  our  own  pavilion.  Cricket  had  never  been  one 
of  my  hobbies,  but  it  soon  became  so,  and  eventually 
I  became  secretary.  Most  of  the  season  was  occupied 
by  playing  the  local  clubs,  i.e .,  Limpsfield,  Godstone, 
Edenbridge,  Westerham,  etc.,  but  we  always  managed 
to  arrange  a  good  cricket  week,  when  we  played 
Surrey  Club  and  Ground,  M.C.G.,  Blue  Mantles, 
Reigate  Priory,  I  Zingari,  and  clubs  of  that  standard. 
The  Leveson-Gower  brothers  were  our  great  strength, 
and  I  have  known  five  of  them  in  our  team  at  one 
time.  Charles,  the  eldest,  frequently  acted  as  Captain, 
and  Henry,  generally  known  as  “The  Shrimp,55  and 
so  well  known  as  Captain  of  the  Surrey  team  and 
as  a  very  active  member  of  M.C.C.,  was  a  very  big 
asset.  Then  Marmaduke,  generally  known  as  Duke, 
was  an  excellent  fast  bowler,  and  his  younger  brothers, 
Cecil  and  Clem,  frequently  gave  us  their  aid.  Amongst 
the  useful  members  of  the  team  were  Nevill  Knox, 
well  known  as  a  fast  bowler,  Clayton  Palmer,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  Blue,  the  four  sons  of  Oldred  Scott — -Jack,  Tom, 
Henry  and  Charles — Turner  Lashmar,  useful  both 
with  bat  and  ball,  Tom  Snelling,  a  very  useful  bowler, 
and  many  whose  names  I  forget.  There  was  great 
rivalry  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
providing  teas  for  the  teams,  and  our  local  admirers. 
To  mention  a  few,  there  were  Mrs.  Leveson-Gower, 
the  mother  of  the  sporting  sons  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  Mrs.  Herbert  Wilson,  the  wife  of  our  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Russell  Coote,  Mrs.  Boyson,  Mrs.  Eastwick, 
Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Clayton  Palmer,  Mrs.  Oswald 
Courage,  and  many  others.  The  secretary  had  to  be 
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responsible  for  a  deal  of  organization,  and  when  the 
week  had  been  a  successful  one  from  all  points  of 
view  he  experienced  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  playing  against  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Palace  ground.  We  had  nine 
wickets  down,  and  the  state  of  the  game  was  such 
that  we  had  to  make  six  to  win.  The  excitement  was 
great.  There  was  an  elderly  man  in  a  top  hat  and 
frock-coat  who  was  watching  most  intently.  It 
happened  that  I  was  the  last  man  in,  and  I  was  so 
nervous  that  I  could  not  have  told  anyone  what  my 
name  was  as  I  walked  to  the  wicket  ;  but  after 
playing  the  first  two  or  three  balls  carefully  I  saw  my 
chance  and  put  a  long  hop  on  the  on  side  over  the 
scorer’s  box,  and  the  match  was  won.  But  as  we  walked 
out  the  elderly  man  whom  I  had  noticed  before  was 
throwing  an  epileptic  fit.  To  prevent  him  biting  his 
tongue,  I  seized  his  umbrella  and  placed  the  ferrule 
between  his  teeth.  This  episode  seemed  to  amuse  both 
teams  immensely. 
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^HERE  were  more  serious  forms  of  occupation  in 
^  a  country  practice  than  cricket  and  hunting,  and 
it  was  not  all  play.  When  I  started  at  Oxted,  there 
were  a  few  patients  of  my  partner  who  made  use  of  me 
as  I  was  so  much  nearer,  and  then  fortunately  the 
number  steadily  increased  and  my  hours  of  idleness 
diminished.  On  one  occasion  my  partner  asked  me 
to  see  a  man  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Infirmary 
with  a  bad  leg.  When  I  first  saw  him  I  was  afraid  that 
he  would  have  to  lose  the  leg,  and  I  had  everything 
prepared  for  an  amputation  in  a  few  days’  time. 
When  I  saw  him  again  I  altered  my  opinion  and 
determined  to  give  the  leg  a  further  chance. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Chairman  of  the  local 
Board  of  Guardians  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  at  the 
Infirmary,  and  was  told  about  this  man.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  as  to  my  professional  standing,  because  if 
I  had  amputated  the  leg  I  should  have  received  a  fee 
of  five  pounds,  whereas  I  would  receive  nothing  for 
saving  it.  The  man  lost  a  large  area  of  skin  off  his  leg, 
and  for  some  weeks  I  had  to  graft  other  skin  to  cover 
the  denuded  area.  These  grafts  were  voluntarily 
offered  by  the  kindly  nurses  in  the  Infirmary,  and  for 
years  afterwards  that  man  exhibited  his  leg  in  the  local 
public-house  bars,  telling  his  audience  that  he  was  half 
a  woman.  He  always  demanded  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
beer  from  me  whenever  he  met  me.  He  was  an 
expensive  patient. 

Several  gipsy  caravans  drew  up  outside  my  house 
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one  day,  and  an  old  gipsy  woman  brought  a  lad  into 
my  surgery.  The  story  was  that  he  had  had  an  inflamed 
eye  for  a  week  or  more,  and  had  visited  various 
surgeries  on  the  road,  but  there  was  no  improvement. 
Luckily  for  him,  a  small  foreign  body  was  quickly 
discovered  and  removed — but  instead  of  getting  a  fee 
I  had  to  purchase  various  baskets  from  the  gipsy’s 
stock;  and  every  year  for  some  years  afterwards  those 
caravans  pulled  up  at  my  gate  and  I  was  invaded  by 
the  tribe,  expecting  at  least  a  few  glasses  of  beer.  They 
became  such  a  nuisance  that  I  had  to  become  hard¬ 
hearted. 

As  my  partner  had  charge  of  the  isolation  block  at 
Bletchingley  it  happened  that  urgent  tracheotomies 
were  required  in  the  diphtheria  wards,  and  these 
emergencies  generally  seemed  to  occur  in  the  night. 
This  meant  a  five-mile  drive  for  me  in  a  dogcart,  and 
my  man  and  horse  had  to  wait  on  a  cold  heath  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  whilst  I  was  busy  in  the  hospital. 
When  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  was  introduced,  the 
number  of  these  emergencies  was  reduced  enormously 
at  once,  occurring  two  or  three  times  a  year  instead 
of  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

When  I  first  began  practice  in  the  Godstone  district 
a  district  nurse  was  unknown,  and  the  old  women  in 
the  villages  who  acted  as  nurses  in  every  class  of  case 
were,  of  course,  entirely  untrained.  It  was  really 
wonderful  that  one’s  efforts  met  with  the  success 
achieved.  Asepsis  was  entirely  unknown  as  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  now,  not  only  by  these  amateur  but  willing 
assistants,  but  also  by  the  profession  itself.  Midwifery 
was  of  course  a  big  item  in  our  work,  and  in  those  days 
it  was  considered  good  practice  to  administer  a  dose 
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of  castor  oil  to  the  mother  when  her  baby  was  three 
days  old.  One  morning  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  I 
visited  a  patient  and  asked  for  a  wineglass  in  which 
to  administer  some  concoction  out  of  my  black  bag. 
The  old  Gamp  produced  a  wineglass  which  still 
contained  traces  of  castor  oil.  When  I  complained, 
the  old  Gamp  said,  “Well,  I  never!  I  thought  it  was 
clean,  I’ve  just  had  a  drink  of  gin  out  of  it  myself!” 
And  yet  maternal  mortality  was  extremely  low! 
Many  of  my  patients  were  more  easily  reached  by 
riding  than  by  driving,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
me  to  have  to  sling  my  maternity  bag  over  my  back, 
secured  by  a  stirrup  leather,  and  ride  across  country, 
along  bridle  paths,  through  dark  woods,  hitch  up 
my  horse  in  some  outhouse  and  spend  hours  in  a 
cottage  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  luckless  mortal 
into  this  world  of  trouble.  A  keeper’s  wife  living  in  a 
very  isolated  spot  sent  for  me  when  the  snow  was  very 
deep,  and  walking  was  the  only  means  of  getting  to 
her  on  a  dark  night.  It  proved  to  be  her  twenty-third 
pregnancy.  Her  husband  had  never  had  more  than 
his  cottage  and  sixteen  shillings  a  week.  She  had 
nine  children  living,  and  told  me  that  she  could 
always  rear  three  girls  to  one  boy.  Boys  always  seemed 
to  give  their  mothers  more  anxiety  than  girls,  and 
one  began  to  think  that  girls  must  be  the  finer 
organism.  One  often  begins  with  these  poorer  patients 
and  gradually  builds  up  a  reputation  so  that  better- 
class  patients  begin  to  send  for  one.  So  never  despise 
“the  bridge  which  carries  you  over.”  After  many  such 
experiences  one  can  appreciate  the  assistance  of  a 
good  nurse  in  cleanly  surroundings.  My  maternity 
work  grew  rapidly,  and  I  can  well  remember  three 
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husbands  arriving  early  one  morning  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other,  each  wanting  me  at  once. 

I  explained  that  it  was  only  fair  to  take  them  in  the 
rotation  of  their  arrivals.  This  I  did,  and  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  deal  with  all  three  successfully.  On 
visiting  one  the  next  day,  my  patient  asked  me  how 
I  had  succeeded  with  her  rivals.  I  told  her  that  both 
the  mothers  and  their  babies  were  very  well.  She 
said  that  she  wondered  how  I  managed  to  survive 
such  experiences.  My  reply  was,  “Oh,  the  Lord 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  An  old  Scotch 
nurse  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  exclaimed, 
“Lamb!  It  was  more  like  a  wolf  ye  were!”  I  had 
evidently  bustled  and  hustled  about,  thinking  of  the 
others  waiting  for  me. 

In  due  course  my  first  patient  with  an  inflamed 
appendix  presented  herself.  In  those  days  one  was 
much  more  deliberate  in  the  treatment  of  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  delay  in  operating  was  rather  encouraged. 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  used  to  teach  that  it  was  wise  if 
possible  to  wait  until  the  fifth  day.  Such  arguments 
would  bear  no  weight  now.  However,  in  this  particular 
case  a  little  delay  caused  no  trouble.  The  attack  had 
commenced  early  on  a  Saturday  morning — on  Sunday 
the  parents  asked  me  if  I  could  obtain  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  in  consultation.  We  had  no  telephone  to  help 
us,  so  I  said  I  would  go  to  London  and  obtain  the 
best  help  possible.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  was  not  at 
home,  so  I  had  to  think  of  other  possible  surgeons. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Percy  Furnivall,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  surgeons  at  the  London  Hospital,  and 
therefore  a  colleague  of  Treves,  would  prove  as  good 
a  surgeon  as  any. 
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I  rang  his  bell.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid 
who  told  me  that  Furnivall  was  at  home,  but  she  was 
doubtful  if  he  could  see  me.  At  that  moment  a  lady 
appeared,  wearing  a  large  flannel  apron.  She  greeted 
me  by  calling  me  by  name,  and  I  then  recognized 
her  as  Lady  Butlin,  who  was  FurnivalFs  mother-in- 
law.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Furnivall  was  having  her  first 
baby,  and  that  her  husband  and  Dr.  Owen  Lancaster 
were  with  her.  I  suggested  that  Furnivall  should  see 
me  for  a  few  minutes.  This  he  did,  and  we  arranged 
that  he  should  come  to  Oxted  the  next  morning, 
prepared  to  operate  on  the  appendix.  He  arrived  as 
arranged,  and  the  appendix  was  successfully  removed. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  whenever  his  wife 
had  a  baby — and  she  had  three  daughters — the  work 
I  gave  him  provided  them  with  a  birthday  present. 
He  did  nearly  all  my  surgical  work  afterwards,  and 
most  successfully. 

On  looking  back  it  is  astonishing  to  remember  how 
many  major  operations  he  performed  in  my  district, 
leaving  me  to  see  to  the  after-care  of  the  patients. 
On  coming  out  of  the  anaesthetic,  an  elderly  lady  said 
that  she  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  I  was  to 
keep  my  promise  to  her  that  I  would  see  that  she  did 
not  suffer  when  she  was  dying — so  would  I  give  her 
enough  morphia  then  so  that  she  would  not  regain 
consciousness.  I  sat  by  her  side  all  night  and  kept  her 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  morphia,  and  in  the 
early  morning  I  really  thought  that  the  end  would 
come,  but  she  recovered,  and  lived  for  some  years 
afterwards.  Furnivall  said  that  without  so  much 
morphia  she  certainly  would  have  died.  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  she  became  somewhat  of  an  addict, 
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and  I  was  blamed — but,  as  I  was  credited  for  having 

saved  her  life,  the  blame  did  not  rest  very  heavily 

*  • 

on  me.  My  experience  always  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  having  the  help  of  a  successful  man.  This  is  not 
always  the  man  with  the  highest  qualifications,  or  the 
man  who  has  written  and  published  much  literature 
on  a  certain  subject.  The  busy  man  often  has  not 
sufficient  leisure  to  write  much.  Again,  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  certain  men  are  fortunate  in  their 
results  and  others  are  not.  There  are  men  who  always 
seem  to  be  unfortunate  in  their  results,  at  any  late 
when  working  with  me,  and  it  is  well  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  avoid  them.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
good  team  work,  where  each  member  of  the  team  has 
proved  himself  reliable  and  competent.  A  leading 
banker  once  told  me  that  it  wras  recognized  in  the 
City  that  there  were  certain  men  who  always  appeared 
fortunate,  and  that  these  were  the  men  to  follow. 

The  practice  grew  so  successfully  that  we  had  to 
increase  our  firm  by  placing  another  partner  at 
Limpsfield,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson  joined  us.  He 
was  a  Bart’s  man,  and  proved  an  excellent  partner. 
When  Dr.  Oldman  died,  Robinson  left  Limpsfield 
and  removed  to  Oldman’s  house  at  Bletchingley. 
The  partner  at  Bletchingley  held  all  the  official 
appointments,  and  so  I  had  to  have  a  highly  qualified 
man  there  so  as  to  secure  that  he  should  obtain  the 
appointments  when  there  w;as  any  question  of  fiesh 
ones.  Robinson  left  us  a  few  years  afterwards,  and 
Dr.  Fred  Robertson,  another  Bart’s  man,  took  his 
place.  He  had  so  many  degrees  that  he  wras  known  as 
my  alphabetical  friend.  We  had  an  old  Irishman  at 
our  surgery  at  Godstone  as  our  assistant.  He  had  acted 
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in  that  capacity  for  about  seventeen  years.  He  had  a 
hobby  of  making  bullfinches  pipe  tunes,  and  kept 
them  in  separate  cages,  with  a  few  bars  of  well-known 
tunes  written  and  hanging  from  the  cages.  This  he 
whistled  to  them  whenever  he  had  a  minute  to  spare. 
He  was  a  very  likeable  old  fellow.  Unfortunately  we 
found  mistakes  occurring  in  his  dispensing,  and  we 
were  apprehensive  that  these  errors  might  get  worse 
as  he  grew  more  senile.  After  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  Oldman  it  was  decided  that  he  must  be  replaced, 
and  that  I  should  interview  him  on  the  subject.  This 
I  did,  and  tried  to  treat  a  very  unpleasant  situation 
as  sympathetically  as  possible.  I  told  him  that  we  did 
not  propose  to  give  him  a  quarter’s  notice,  but  that 
we  should  like  him  to  look  out  for  another  job  and 
to  let  us  know  when  he  had  found  one.  There  was  no 
time  limit.  The  next  morning  the  housekeeper  found 
him  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  surgery,  having  swallowed 
an  ounce  of  prussic  acid.  The  coroner  appointed  a 
neighbouring  practitioner  to  make  a  post-mortem, 
and  this  practitioner  asked  me  to  help  him.  At  the 
examination  we  discussed  the  action  of  prussic  acid, 
and  wfithin  a  few  months  the  practitioner  treated 
himselfin  the  same  manner.  It  was  a  tragic  experience. 
Various  members  of  the  coroner’s  jury  realized  that 
they  themselves  had  had  narrow  escapes  from  faulty 
dispensing,  and  so  no  blame  was  attached  to  us  for 
such  a  deplorable  occurrence.  His  place  was  taken 
by  my  younger  brother,  Lionel.  He  wanted  to  have 
experience  in  general  practice,  and  he  spent  two  years 
with  us,  I  believe  happily,  before  starting  on  a 
practice  of  his  owm  at  Twyford,  near  Reading. 

I  became  the  proud  father  of  two  daughters  with  four 
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years’  interval  between  them.  They  were,  and  have 
always  remained,  great  treasures,  but  entirely  unlike 
each  other — the  elder  short  and  dark,  and  the  younger 
tall  and  very  fair.  At  first  the  elder  was  very  jealous 
of  her  small  sister,  and  had  been  found  trying  to 
smother  her  with  a  pillow.  The  first  night  my  wife 
was  left  without  her  maternity  nurse  the  elder  girl 
screamed  so  much  that  I  had  to  get  up  to  see  if  I 
could  help.  I  found  my  wife  and  her  new  young  nurse 
trying  to  feed  the  infant  with  a  bottle  of  which  the 
teat  had  no  holes.  Peace  soon  reigned.  The  younger 
one  had  more  sporting  instincts  than  her  sister,  and 
loved  animals  of  all  sorts.  When  we  were  staying  near 
a  mounted  infantry  camp  in  Ireland  she  would  kiss 
any  officer  who  let  her  have  a  ride  on  his  pony.  When 
we  were  there  I  hired  what  was  called  an  ass  cart 
for  them  to  go  about  in.  I  found  that  the  local  inn¬ 
keeper  had  one  which  I  could  hire.  My  brother 
Montague  was  stationed  there  with  the  mounted 
infantry  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  and  the  innkeeper 
knew  him  well.  I  asked  the  man  if  the  cart  was  strong 
enough  and  the  ass  willing  enough.  He  said,  “You 
should  see  the  cart  loaded  with  officers  going  back 
to  camp  on  Saturday  nights,  with  the  Major  perched 
on  top!” 

Later  on  I  used  to  take  them  for  runs  with  the 
Worcester  Park  Beagles.  The  elder  one  would  spend 
much  of  her  time  sitting  on  a  stile  waiting  for  the  hare 
and  hounds  to  run  a  ring  back  to  her,  whilst  the 
younger  would  call  to  me,  “Come  on,  Dad,  you’re 
not  half  fast  enough!”  The  elder  one  was  very  fond 
of  accompanying  me  on  my  professional  rounds.  The 
groom  was  always  provided  with  some  bread  and 
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cheese  wrapped  up  in  newspaper,  and  my  small 

daughter  with  cake  in  elegant  tissue  paper.  Her  cake 
was  usually  given  to  the  horse,  and  the  groom  had  to 
forgo  a  large  portion  of  his  bread  and  cheese.  I  expect 
he  learned  how  to  provide  for  both. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  hoping  to  go  to  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  fancy  dress  party  given  by  Lady  Greenwell  at 
Marden  Park,  but,  alas,  snow  fell  so  thickly  that  the 
journey  was  impossible.  This  naturally  caused  great 
disappointment,  and  some  tears.  I  told  them  that 
when  disappointments  occurred  something  better  was 
bound  to  turn  up.  At  that  moment  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  mine  asking 
them  to  go  with  him  to  the  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane  so  tears  were  soon  dried,  and  my  reputation 
as  a  prophet  was  greatly  increased. 

A  few  years  after  I  went  to  Oxted  the  Local 
Government  Bill  was  passed  and  parish  councils 
were  created.  After  the  second  year  the  chairmanship 
of  the  council  fell  on  my  shoulders,  and  remained 
there  till  I  left  in  1910.  At  times  it  was  a  difficult  team 
to  manage,  but  our  rows  were  never  very  serious,  and 
the  Labour-Socialist  members  were  not  ferocious. 
When  I  read  the  local  paper,  I  see  that  the  same  old 
questions  still  keep  recurring.  The  maintenance  of 
rights  of  way,  keeping  public  footpaths  in  order,  and 
the  management  of  allotment  gardens,  fire  brigade 
and  street  lamps  form  the  chief  items  of  the  work. 
We  always  broke  up  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  what 
business  was  on  hand,  so  that  those  who  wanted  it 
could  get  a  last  drink  before  closing  time. 

When  I  first  went  to  Oxted  the  Primrose  League 
was  a  big  feature  amongst  many  members  of  the 
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community,  and  large  garden  parties  were  organized 

and  well  attended.  Our  member  then  was  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  was  almost  a 
sinecure.  When  he  retired,  Harry  Brodie  appeared 
as  a  Liberal  candidate  and  became  our  Member. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Reigate  Division  and 
much  reorganizing  of  the  Conservative  supporters 
in  the  Division  took  place.  At  the  next  election,  Mr. 
Cubitt,  now  Lord  Ashcombe,  became  the  Conservative 
candidate,  and  after  a  good  sporting  fight  he  won  the 
seat  back  again.  It  generally  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  the 
chair  at  his  Oxted  meetings,  and  it  interested  me  very 
much.  One  man  always  attended  and  heckled  us  on 
every  occasion  possible.  He  was  Sir  Maurice  Hankey, 
who  has  now  joined  the  House  of  Lords.  He  and  I 
became  good  friends,  and  generally  partnered  one 
another  in  the  local  tennis  tournaments.  At  our 
meetings  at  the  Hoskins  Arms  the  opposition  party 
generally  ranged  themselves  in  the  gallery.  As  I  knew 
most  of  them  by  their  Christian  names,  I  could 
generally  raise  a  laugh  by  some  familiarity  and  keep 
them  good-tempered.  On  the  polling  day  there  was 
great  activity  in  getting  our  supporters  to  the  poll. 
One  of  my  partners,  who  always  showed  an  attitude 
of  jealousy,  told  me  that  he  considered  that  my 
political  activities  were  bad  for  the  practice.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  could  point  to  the  loss  of  one  patient 
in  consequence  of  my  pronounced  Conservatism  I 
would  resign  from  the  chairmanship.  But  he  never 
could. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  these  proclivities  of  mine 
.1  n  the  practice  continued  to  increase.  My  opponents 
were  also  quite  friendly,  and  asked  me  for  my  services 
when  they  themselves  were  in  need  of  professional 
advice.  Such  an  attitude  was  much  appreciated.  One 
man  was  not  quite  so  large-minded.  If  patients  of  his 
left  him  and  came  to  me,  he  always  showed  great 
resentment  towards  them,  and  would  take  no  notice 
oi  them  at  social  gatherings,  whereas  if  patients  of 
mine  went  over  to  him  it  was  a  habit  of  mine  to  go 
out  of  my  way  to  appear  pleasant  to  them.  This  gave 
them  a  chance  of  returning  to  me  if  they  thought 
better  of  their  misguided  steps.  I  am  afraid  he  was  a 
disappointed  man  and  had  no  great  liking  for  his 
profession.  He  had  a  son  who  had  done  brilliantly  at 
one  of  the  universities.  On  meeting  him  one  morning 
I  congratulated  him  on  his  son’s  success,  and  said, 

I  suppose  that  he  will  follow  your  profession.” 
“Indeed  not,”  said  he,  “he  is  far  too  good  for  that.” 
It  was  a  foolish  statement,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
doctor  himself  he  would  have  received  a  sharp  retort. 
No  man  can  be  too  good  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  many  who  are  not  good 
enough.  But  it  is  wrong  for  anyone  to  enter  the 
profession  who  does  not  love  the  work  and  is  ready 
to  put  it  before  everything  else.  One  can  never  be 
certain  of  being  able  to  carry  out  a  social  programme, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  being  disgruntled  when  one’s  plans 
are  upset  by  some  urgent  request  over  the  telephone. 
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It  requires  a  special  temperament,  and  one  not  easily 
upset.  One  ought  to  be  a  good  sleeper,  but  easily 
roused.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  train  oneself  to  sleep,  if 
only  for  a  few  minutes. 

A  busy  Government  official  consulted  me  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  insomnia. 

I  lent  him  a  book  on  psychotherapy  which  he  promised 
to  study.  When  I  met  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 
asked  if  he  had  read  it.  His  wife  was  with  him,  and 
she  at  once  said  that  she  would  read  it.  I  met  his  wife 
a  week  or  two  afterwards.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
read  the  book  and  followed  the  suggestions  in  it. 
She  had  put  her  husband  to  bed  and  sat  by  his  side 
quietly  stroking  his  head,  saying,  “You  are  getting 
sleepy — sleepier — sleepier.  You  will  soon  be  fast 
asleep.  You  will  not  awake  until  your  tea  is  brought 
to  you  in  the  morning.”  This  continued  for  twenty 
minutes,  but  without  any  good  result.  So  the  next 
night  she  tried  the  same  treatment  again.  “You  are 
getting  sleepy— sleepier— sleepier— you  will  soon  be 
asleep” — and  then,  becoming  impatient,  In  fact 

you  have  d - n  well  got  to  sleep!  This  ended  in 

laughter,  and  psychotherapy  was  considered  useless. 
Since  then  various  experts  have  tried  to  induce  sleep 
for  him,  but  their  efforts  have  proved  almost  useless. 
However,  he  leads  a  less  anxious  life  now,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  life  as  much  as  most  poeple. 

We  had  no  district  nurses  until  one  was  started  at 
Oxted.  This  example  was  quickly  followed  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes.  They  proved  invaluable,  and  were 
appreciated  by  all  classes.  The  life  of  a  district  nurse 
is  a  very  hard  one.  Getting  about  dark  lanes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  their  maternity  work,  waiting 
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many  hours  without  sleep,  and  having  their  day’s 
work  to  do  requires  a  specially  strong,  active  woman. 
When  we  first  started  these  useful  women  they  used 
bicycles,  but  now  most  of  them  are  provided  with 
small  cars.  One  of  our  nurses,  who  was  never  good  on 
a  bicycle,  was  found  one  night  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
with  a  broken  neck.  It  was  a  sad  tragedy.  There  was 
then  no  cottage  hospital,  and  urgent  cases  had  to  be 
driven  to  Croydon,  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  Now  there 
is  an  excellent  hospital  at  Oxted  which  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  whole  locality  and  does  good 
work.  In  my  time  there  emergencies  had  to  be  dealt 
with  as  best  one  could,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  fair 
number  of  good  results  were  obtained.  It  is  also 
fortunate  that  London  consultants  can  be  obtained 
quickly  to  help  the  local  staff  in  any  branch  needed. 

Most  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  became 
patients  of  mine,  and  some  of  the  curates  were  sent 
to  me  for  practical  instruction  concerning  visiting  the 
sick.  It  was  astonishing  how  often  these  lads  did  and 
said  the  wrong  thing.  A  patient  of  mine  was  nearing 
his  end  from  consumption.  On  visiting  him  one 
morning  he  told  me  that  the  curate  had  just  been  in 
to  see  him  and  asked  how  he  wasj  and  when  my 
patient,  always  the  optimist  (as  so  many  consumptives 
are),  said  that  he  was  feeling  4 ‘pretty  good,”  the  curate 
at  once  knelt  and  repeated  the  prayers  for  those  in 
extremis. 

A  dear  old  shepherd  was  very  ill  with  acute  pneu¬ 
monia.  I  found  him  very  agitated.  He  asked  if  I  could 
remember  any  great  sin  which  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  because  the  curate  had  just  been  to  visit  him  and 
told  him  that  his  illness  had  been  sent  to  him  because 
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he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  Whilst  I  was  talking  to  him 
the  poor  fellow  died.  I  will  not  relate  what  I  said  to 
that  curate  when  we  next  met.  I  have  many  other 
stories  about  my  curate  acquaintances,  but  so  many 
of  them  are  so  incredible  that  I  shall  refrain  from 
relating  them.  We  had  a  dear  old  Vicar  at  Oxted, 
but  he  never  seemed  at  home  in  a  poor  cottage,  and 
seemed  more  fitted  to  be  a  Don  at  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  His  sermons  were  clever,  concise,  and  never 
more  than  ten  minutes.  He  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  was  ninety  when  he  died.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  was  walking  up  the  village  hill 
and  met  him  walking  down  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  an  early  wedding  service  and 
was  going  to  marry  his  favourite  pupil  at  the  village 
school.  I  happened  to  know  that  the  bride’s  figure 
would  divulge  the  reason  for  her  marriage.  Later  in 
the  morning  I  met  the  Vicar  again,  but  he  held  up 
both  his  hands  to  indicate  horror. 

A  dear  old  lady,  the  wife  of  the  farmer  who  built 
my  house  for  me,  was  very  ill  and  had  quite  resolved 
that  she  would  die.  I  had  spent  the  whole  night  with 
her,  trying  to  help  her.  When  I  called  the  following 
evening  her  husband  came  downstairs  and  said  that 
she  had  asked  him  to  prevent  me  going  upstairs.  His 
statement  was,  “She  does  not  want  to  be  mucked 
about  any  more,  but  just  wants  a  prayer.”  I  at  once 
walked  to  the  Vicarage,  and  found  the  old  Vicar  on 
his  way  up  to  bed,  slippers  and  candle  complete.  I 
explained  my  errand,  and  we  both  walked  back  to 
the  village  to  interview  my  old  patient.  The  whole 
family  had  been  summoned  to  bid  their  old  mother 
goodbye.  The  Vicar  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
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prayer  for  the  physician  and  his  remedies.  In  due 
course  the  whole  family  in  turn  kissed  her  goodbye. 
When  they  had  all  gone  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
me  to  stay  with  her,  and  suggested  that  some  nourish¬ 
ment  would  do  her  good.  She  said  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  swallow  anything  more,  and  just  wished  to 
be  left  alone.  In  the  morning  I  found  her  in  the  same 
condition,  and  again  she  refused  nourishment.  I  saw 
my  partner  outside  the  house,  asked  him  in,  and 
explained  the  situation.  So  he  tried  stronger  persuasive 
arguments.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  said, 
“May  I  have  some  bread  and  cheese  and  beer?” 
This  was  quickly  provided,  and  she  lived  for  five  years 
afterwards.  She  and  her  husband  both  died  during  an 
epidemic  of  influenza,  both  well  on  in  the  eighties. 
I  had  to  carry  the  old  lady  into  her  husband’s  bedroom 
for  her  to  kiss  him  goodbye.  He  was  buried,  and  when 
the  family  returned  from  the  funeral  the  will  was 
explained  to  her.  As  she  did  not  entirely  approve,  she 
hurried  after  him,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
two  or  three  days  later.  She  was  certainly  an  autocrat. 

One  of  her  sons  sent  for  me  late  one  night;  I  was  in 
bed  not  feeling  too  good.  However,  off  I  went, 
carrying  a  lantern,  as  I  had  to  cross  a  park  with 
streams  and  innumerable  sheep,  to  get  to  the  farm¬ 
house.  It  was  a  delightful  old  fourteenth-century 
house  with  huge  beams  and  floors  which  went  up 
and  down,  or  seemed  to,  with  oak  staircases  which 
creaked,  and  everything  else  in  keeping,  except  a 
ghost.  I  found  my  friend  in  bed,  feeling  very  sorry  for 
himself.  I  took  his  temperature,  and  found  it  high. 
Contrary  to  my  usual  habits,  I  thought  that  I  would 
see  what  my  own  temperature  was.  It  proved  to  be 
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higher  than  his.  This  raised  a  laugh.  I  forget  what 
happened  after  that,  but  we  both  recovered.  On 
another  occasion  he  sent  for  me  in  a  hurry  because 
his  wife  had  been  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  I  had  to  get 
to  work  quickly  to  help  her,  called  for  plenty  of  hot 
water,  took  my  coat  off,  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  put 
the  whole  family  in  a  hustle.  She  told  me  the  next 
day  that  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  house  she  had  a 
family  conference  to  decide  if  I  was  sober!  After  I  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  and  was  working  in  London, 
I  was  asked  to  go  to  Oxted  to  see  her.  I  found  her 
very  ill,  and  unlikely  to  live  many  weeks  longer.  Her 
daughter  wheeled  up  a  big  armchair  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Her  mother  said,  “What  are  you  doing  that 
for?”  “That  is  for  the  doctor  to  sit  in,  Mother.” 
“Nonsense,”  said  her  mother,  “he  always  used  to  sit 
on  my  bed,  and  I  hope  to  goodness  that  he  is  going 
to  do  so  again.”  She  was  a  wonderful  woman,  both 
as  wife  and  mother. 

There  had  been  a  coursing  meeting  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  we  finished  the  day  by  having  a 
dinner  at  the  local  inn  which  was  provided  by  one 
of  our  local  magnates.  Champagne  was  supplied  in 
unlimited  quantities,  and  after  it  was  over  several 
farmer  friends  kindly  offered  to  escort  her  husband 
home.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  she 
opened  the  door  and  recognized  at  once  that  they 
had  had  a  merry  evening.  She  invited  them  all  in 
with  a  great  show  of  enthusiasm,  and  then  shut  the 
door.  What  she  said  to  them  then  has  never  been 
published,  but  such  doings  were  never  repeated. 

There  was  one  big  farmer  who  used  to  have 
periodical  attacks  of  trying  to  drown  dull  care,  and 
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"when  in  this  condition  he  would  walk  round  his 
stockyard  at  nights  firing  his  gun.  This  alarmed  all 
is  farm  hands,  and  his  wife  quickly  called  for  my  aid. 
I  had  to  get  him  to  bed  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
night  with  him  and  induce  sleep  by  some  process  or 
other.  In  case  I  fell  asleep  myself  I  sat  in  an  armchair 
placed  against  his  door  so  that  if  he  attempted  to  get 
out  of  the  room  he  woke  me.  After  some  hours’  sleep, 
he  would  wake  up  thoroughly  contrite  and  remain 
wise  for  weeks.  After  one  of  these  rough  nights  I  told 
him  that  on  the  next  occasion  I  should  have  to  engage 
a  male  nurse,  as  I  could  not  spare  the  time  to  stay 
with  him.  The  occasion  soon  presented  itself,  and  I 
instructed  his  wife  that  I  should  arrange  for  a  male 
nurse  and  call  again  in  a  few  hours’  time.  When  I 
returned,  he  had  dragged  an  armchair  to  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  with  his  loaded  gun  across  his  knees, 
having  explained  that  one  barrel  was  for  me  and  the 
other  for  the  male  nurse!  I  ascended  those  stairs  with 
considerable  trepidation,  and  with  the  aid  of  kindly 
arguments  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  surrender  the 
gun  into  my  keeping.  You  may  imagine  how  relieved 
my  fears  were.  He  had  an  old  mare  which  he  used  to 
drive  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  a  Battlesden  cart. 
She  seemed  to  know  when  her  master  was  unable  to 
drive  her,  and  would  take  him  home,  standing  in  the 
farmyard  until  one  of  his  men  found  him  and  led  him 

indoors.  She  was  a  knowing  old  mare,  and  a  great 
friend  to  her  owner. 

In  1893  I  joined  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Caterham. 
It  was  a  very  sociable  Lodge,  and  our  evenings 
together  were  much  enjoyed.  Many  local  doctors 
were  members.  My  introducer  was  Dr.  Elliot,  head 
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of  the  Caterham  Asylum.  We  always  enjoyed  music 
after  dinner,  arranged  by  Herbert  Schartau,  the 
Lodge  organist,  and  well  known  for  similar  work 
amongst  the  City  companies.  Breaking-up  time  was 
10.15,  as  visitors  from  London  had  to  catch  the  last 
train  home.  One  always  felt  that  another  half-hour 
would  have  been  most  enjoyable.  In  1899  I  was  made 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  in  due  course  received 
Provincial  honours,  being  made  a  Past  Grand  Warden 
of  Surrey. 

We  used  to  hold  our  meetings  in  a  small  building 
used  as  the  parish  schoolroom,  but  now  the  meetings 
take  place  in  a  fine  building  called  the  Soper  Memorial 
Hall,  which  is  much  more  suitable.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Elliot,  always  had  a  nice  selected  party  each  year 
for  the  Derby,  and  we  drove  from  his  asylum  in  a 
wagonette  to  the  Hill.  We  were  provided  with  tickets 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  tent,  where  an  excellent 
luncheon  was  provided  and  a  special  “bookie”  to 
take — or  give,  as  the  case  might  be — our  money. 
After  the  races  we  drove  back  to  the  asylum,  where 
Dr.  Elliot  provided  us  with  a  regular  Derby  banquet, 
and  we  all  felt  that  we  had  had  a  wonderful  day. 
The  country  was  generally  looking  its  best.  All  the 
youngsters  on  the  route  turned  out  and  shouted  as 
we  drove  past,  “Throw  us  out  some  mouldy  coppers!” 
We  always  provided  ourselves  with  a  pocketful  of 
such  coins. 

After  Elliot  died,  several  of  our  party  tried  to  keep 
the  old  habit  alive,  and  I  used  to  drive  to  the  Downs 
and  meet  my  old  friends  again.  One  friend  who  lived 
at  Wallington  asked  me  and  a  friend  I  had  with  me 
to  return  with  him  and  dine  at  his  house.  It  made  a 
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long  day  for  my  mare,  but  she  was  always  willing. 
W  hen  we  approached  Wallington,  my  friend,  sitting 
y  my  side,  caught  sight  of  a  pretty  girl  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  and,  feeling  in  a  very  jovial  mood,  kissed  his 
hand  to  her.  My  remark  was,  “You  idiot,  you  have 
no  idea  who  she  is,  and  we  are  just  going  to  drive 
into  my  friend’s  drive!”  In  due  course  we  went  in  to 
dinner,  and  then  we  both  recognized  that  the  parlour¬ 
maid  was  the  pretty  girl  my  friend  had  kissed  his 
and  to.  Whenever  she  filled  his  glass  up  he  looked 
across  the  table  at  me  and  asked,  “Who  is  going  to 
drive  when  we  go  home?”  That  particular  day  is 
a  ways  remembered  by  me,  as  when  I  put  my  mare 
into  her  stable  I  got  an  urgent  message  from  a  partner 
of  mine  who  was  in  trouble  with  a  maternity  case. 

1  had  to  get  my  bag,  mount  a  bicycle  and  go  to  his 
assistance,  so  it  was  daylight  before  I  got  to  bed. 

1  had  a  good  many  patients  amongst  the  police. 
Many  years  after  I  had  left  the  neighbourhood  I  was 
motoring  home  from  the  South  Coast  one  evening 
and  on  passing  over  Blindley  Heath  a  constable 
stepped  in  front  of  my  car,  waving  a  lamp.  I  stopped 
and  asked  him  w'hat  was  the  matter.  He  replied 
“The  sergeant  will  soon  tell  you.”  At  that  moment 
a  sergeant  opened  my  car  door  and  said,  “You  were 
doing  forty-five.”  I  happened  to  know  that  it  was 
nearer  fifty-five,  so  I  said  to  the  sergeant,  “Well  take 
down  all  the  necessary  particulars  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  I  am  a  busy  doctor,  and  I  am  hurrying  back  to 
London.  I  used  to  practise  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 

attended  two  of  your  superintendents— Superintendent 
Brice  and  Superintendent  West.”  The  sergeant  replied 
“Yes,  and  they  are  both  dead-but  go  on!”-and to 
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me  go  scot  free!  I  was  very  relieved  and  much 
surprised. 

Both  of  the  superintendents  were  friends  of  mine. 
Brice  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years, 
and  when  he  retired  we  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  as 
chairman  it  was  my  pleasurable  duty  to  present  him 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  with  a  suitable  inscrip¬ 
tion  also  a  cheque.  He  retired  and  lived  in  a  villa  at 
Limpsfield.  While  taking  a  rest  in  his  armchair  one 
Sunday  after  dinner  a  neighbour  ran  in  and  asked 
for  his  help  as  boys  were  robbing  his  orchard.  Brice 
jumped  up  and  ran  up  a  hill  to  catch  the  boys,  but 
the  exertion  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  died 
suddenly,  doing  his  duty  as  a  policeman  to  the  last. 
I  had  been  attending  a  member  of  Superintendent 
West’s  family,  and  on  walking  through  the  yard  of 
the  police  station  I  noticed  a  very  handsome  dog 
chained  to  a  kennel.  “I  suppose  that  dog  has  been 
brought  in  by  one  of  your  constables,  I  remarked, 
“and  you  will  have  to  keep  it  for  three  days.  If  it  is 
not  claimed,  I  will  buy  it.”  “No,  you  won’t,”  said 
West,  “I  won’t  let  you  have  it.”  “Why  not?”  “Because 
once  a  tramp,  always  a  tramp.”  This  is  a  story  I  have 
often  told  when  I  have  been  consulted  by  friends  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  marrying  men  or  women  with  a 
murky  past.  It  has  not  always  been  appreciated. 

In  1908  my  wife  made  a  handsome  presentation  to 
me  in  the  form  of  the  gift  of  a  son,  and  he  has  proved 
one  of  my  most  treasured  possessions.  He  has  given  me 
an  incentive  in  life  which  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  Once  only  had  I  to  administer  anything  in  the 
nature  of  corporal  punishment.  At  the  age  of  two  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  waking  about  2  a.m.  and  awaken- 
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mg  the  whole  household  with  loud  yells.  After  this 
had  taken  place  several  nights  in  succession,  and  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not  due  to  nightmare, 
I  tried  the  effect  of  a  few  smacks  on  his  posterior. 
He  never  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  again,  and  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  provocation  for  repeating 
such  castigation.  In  due  course  he  took  a  definite 
liking  for  my  profession,  and  I  trust  he  will  never 
regret  that  he  has  become  a  busy  West  End  practi¬ 
tioner.  .1  shall  have  more  to  say  about  him  later  on 
in  this  journal  of  mine.  He  has  always  proved  loving 
and  lovable  to  both  his  parents,  and  they  are  both 
very  thankful  that  they  possess  him.  We  christened 
him  Stanhope.  By  tradition  it  is  a  family  name.  An 
ancestress  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Stanhope,  and  my 
father  called  our  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood  Stanhope 
House,  so  we  thought  we  would  perpetuate  the  name. 

Most  doctors  have  had  experience  of  women  whose 
attentions  are  more  marked  than  welcome,  and  which 
have  caused  them  considerable  annoyance.  Some 
experiences  of  this  kind  have  occasionally  crossed  my 
path.  It  is  frequently  at  a  time  when  they  are  under¬ 
going  a  physiological  change,  and  are  really  not 
responsible  for  their  alteration  in  temperament.  A 
German  woman  with  an  English  husband  nearly 
double  her  age  used  to  write  me  absurd  poems, 
expressive  of  ardent  love.  These  were  always  scribbled 
in  pencil.  As  her  husband  was  always  at  home  and 
never  left  her,  one  surmised  that  her  effusions  were 
probably  written  in  a  very  private  apartment, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Tuesdays  were  my 
favourite  hunting  days,  the  meets  being  generally 

near  home.  She  acquired  a  habit  of  sending  for  me  on 
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Tuesday  mornings,  and  when  I  visited  her  she  always 
complained  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
palpitations  of  her  heart.  When  I  grasped  the  real 
situation,  I  told  her  that  she  might  palp  on  any 
morning  except  Tuesdays.  So  she  used  to  turn  up  at 
the  meets  on  a  bicycle  and  follow  hounds  as  best  she 
could.  Finally  I  wrote  to  her  and  said  that  if  I  received 
any  more  of  her  absurd  communications  I  should  put 
them  in  an  envelope  and  send  them  to  her  husband. 
She  replied  quickly,  saying,  “Every  woman  once  in 
her  lifetime  builds  an  altar  and  puts  her  idol  on  it. 
I  did  this  to  you,  but  you  have  wobbled  off.”  She  sent 
me  a  long  epistle  on  one  occasion,  chiefly  about  a  gas 
lamp  attached  to  my  stable  wall  which  she  could  see 
from  her  bedroom  window.  The  wind  used  to  play 
havoc  with  the  gas  mantle,  and  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  mantle  the  light  was  good  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  She  wrote  that  she  could  always  tell  from  the 
light  as  to  my  love  for  her.  A  mantle  had  to  be  almost 
useless  before  I  allowed  its  renewal  after  this  fervid 
declaration! 

My  house  was  on  the  road  leading  to  the  railway 
station.  One  morning  a  lady  drove  her  father  to  the 
station,  and  on  her  return  as  she  was  passing  my  house 
the  wheel  of  the  dogcart  went  up  a  bank  and  turned 
the  dogcart  over.  The  driver  was  thrown  into  the 
road,  and  the  groom,  who  had  escaped  injury,  ran 
up  to  my  house  to  say  that  the  lady  had  been  killed. 
I  was  on  a  round,  but  received  the  message,  so  quickly 
returned  home.  I  found  the  lady  lying  in  the  road, 
completely  covered  by  the  rug,  the  groom  saying  that 
she  was  dead.  She  was  carried  into  my  house,  and  as 
I  found  that  she  was  still  breathing  she  was  put  to 
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bed.  I  found  that  she  had  extensive  fractures  of  the 

skull.  Her  father  and  mother  were  quickly  sent  for. 

That  night  I  had  to  find  accommodation  for  eight 

strangers.  After  six  weeks  in  my  house  it  was  possible 

to  move  her  home,  and  she  ultimately  made  an 

excellent  recovery.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Seymour  Vesey  FitzGerald,  who  was  an  aide-de-camp 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  had  to  look  after 

Eastern  potentates  when  they  were  guests  of  the 

Government.  He  was  a  delightful  personality,  but 

not  entirely  reliable.  A  case  of  champagne  arrived  one 

day,  which  was  said  to  have  been  sent  by  H.M.  King 

Edward  VII.  It  was  drunk  each  evening  at  dinner, 

and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Twenty  years  afterwards  I 

referred  to  the  subject  when  talking  to  Mr.  Tommy 

Kmgscote,  who  was  always  known  as  the  King’s 

ceharman.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  ordered  from 

him  by  Sir  Seymour,  but  he  had  never  been  paid 
for  it. 

Once  a  builder  of  the  name  of  Williams  asked  me 
to  attend  his  wife  with  her  eleventh  infant.  In  due 
course  the  event  took  place  and  all  went  well.  When 
I  announced  to  the  proud  father  that  all  was  over 
satisfactorily,  and  that  his  wife  had  not  suffered  at  all, 
he  said,  “Did  you  give  her  chloroform?”  “I  most 
certainly  did.”  “Well,  all  I  can  say  then  is  that  she 
will  never  ask  for  your  services  again.  Many  doctors 
have  attended  her  with  her  previous  confinements, 
and  they  have  all  wanted  her  to  have  chloroform,  but 
she  refused  them  all.  You  have  done  for  yourself.” 
Far  from  this  being  as  he  anticipated,  I  was  asked  to 
attend  her  with  her  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  After  the  birth 
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of  the  seventeenth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  went  for  a 
short  stay  to  Worthing.  Whilst  there  one  morning 
Williams  missed  his  wife — so  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
found  her  with  her  face  glued  to  a  shop  window. 
“Come  on,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “what  on  earth  are 
you  so  interested  in?”  “Oh,  John,  there  is  the  nicest 
mailcart  I  have  ever  seen!”  “Nonsense,  you  don’t 
want  any  more  mailcarts.  The  coach  house  at  home 
is  full  of  them.”  “Oh,  but  this  is  the  best  of  them  all! 
“Well,  old  thing,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do— if  you 
will  promise  to  make  ’em  up  to  a  score,  you  shall 
have  it.”  She  had  the  mailcart,  but  Williams  died  of 
pneumonia  before  she  had  time  to  make  the  number 

even  eighteen. 
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IN  due  course  the  Surrey  practice  steadily  increased 
until  I  found  that  my  leisure  hours  gradually 
disappeared,  and  that  I  had  to  spend  all  my  time  at 
work.  I  also  found  that  my  partners  took  a  good  slice 
of  my  earnings.  So  in  1910  I  decided  to  migrate  to 
London  and  try  out  my  luck  there.  So  many  of  my 
young  patients  and  friends  had  married  and  settled 
in  London,  and  I  felt  that  they  would  probably  form 
a  nucleus  of  a  practice.  Most  of  them  on  my  advice 
had  employed  a  friend  of  mine  as  their  medical 
adviser.  When  eventually  I  came  to  London  and  met 
my  medical  friend  he  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  I  had  arrived,  because  he  felt  that  the 
patients  whom  I  had  sent  him  would  desert  him  and 
return  to  me.  This  is  exactly  what  they  did  do. 

Leaving  Oxted  was  not  without  many  regrets,  and 
of  course  I  recognized  what  a  great  experiment  it 
was  to  start  general  practice  in  the  West  End  of 
London.  I  had  many  friends  to  leave  behind,  but  as 
the  distance  from  London  was  so  short  it  did  not  seem 
like  taking  a  long  farewell.  Many  of  my  best  friends 
and  patients  presented  me  with  a  handsome  cheque 
which  helped  greatly  towards  furnishing  my  new 
house,  and  was  an  indication  that  my  efforts  on  their 
behalf  had  been  appreciated,  and  now,  after  thirty 
years,  a  day  seldom  passes  without  my  seeing  or 
hearing  from  one  or  more  of  my  Oxted  friends.  A 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  always  exists  towards  the 
numerous  Surrey  patients  who  had  permitted  me  to 
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practise  amongst  them  and  fill  me  with  sufficient 
even  if  misplaced — confidence  to  enable  me  to  think 
that  I  might  be  able  to  establish  myself  successfully 
in  the  West  End  of  London  with  a  far  more  critical 
clientele.  It  is  a  great  asset  to  a  practitioner  to  have 
had  experience  of  a  country  practice.  There  are  so 
many  conundrums  presented  which  have  to  be 
answered  without  reference  to  experts  or  consultants. 
This  creates  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  oneself.  So 
many  men  who  start  as  general  practitioners  in 
London  become  selectors  of  consultants  in  most 
cases  which  present  difficulties.  In  the  country  all 
classes  of  cases  have  to  be  treated  without  delay. 
My  remarks,  of  course,  relate  to  the  times  when 
there  was  no  cottage  hospital  with  its  consultant 
staff. 

All  the  attractions  of  life  in  the  country  had 
diminished  practically  to  vanishing  point.  My  last 
season’s  hunting  had  been  half-days’  sport,  and 
cricket  had  entirely  disappeared  from  my  summer 
programme.  I  concluded  that  if  I  had  to  spend  my 
life  at  work,  I  might  as  well  work  where  I  could 
obtain  higher  fees  and  where  I  had  not  to  share  them 
with  partners.  And  so  I  left  Oxted  and  came  to 
London.  In  making  such  a  drastic  change,  it  seemed 
best  to  choose  the  locality  patronized  by  most  of  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  and  so  my  wife  and  I  hunted 
through  Harley  Street,  Wimpole  Street  and  Welbeck 
Street.  I  was  shown  houses  with  rents  entirely  beyond 
my  means,  and  when  I  remarked  on  this  fact  the 
answer  was,  “Oh,  but  there  are  so  many  consulting 
rooms  let  off  that  three-quarters  of  your  rent  is  paid 
by  them.”  My  reply  was  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
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living  the  life  of  a  boarding-house  keeper.  Eventually 
we  selected  our  present  home,  where  we  have  lived 
for  thirty  years,  in  Welbeck  Street.  It  had  been 
the  house  of  several  of  my  Bart’s  friends — Edgar 
Willett,  Hubert  Roberts,  Theodore  Burns,  and  several 
others.  My  friend  and  neighbour,  Sir  Archibald  Reid, 
the  radiographer,  told  me  that  I  had  come  to  live  in 
the  street  known  as  “The  Street  of  Distinguished 
Failures.  It  had  been  the  habit  for  beginners  to 
start  here,  and  as  they  attained  success  they  migrated 
to  Harley  or  Wimpole  Street.  My  reply  to  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  was,  “I  shall  ask  Sir  William  Willcox  about  this.” 
Sir  William  has  lived  opposite  to  me  ever  since  I 
arrived,  and  would  not  agree  with  Reid’s  suggestion. 
Sir  John  Weir  can  also  contradict  this  fallacious 
tradition.  He  was  here  before  I  arrived,  and  still 
flourishes  here.  Sir  Archibald  Reid  loved  a  laugh, 
and  caused  many  such.  He  was  a  dear,  good  fellow, 
and  was  sadly  missed  when  he  died  after  an  operation 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  been  taken  ill  suddenly. 

There  were  too  many  leisure  hours  at  first  whilst  I 
was  waiting  for  patients  to  turn  up.  My  mornings 
were  frequently  occupied  in  walking  round  the  West 
End  accompanied  by  one  of  my  poodles.  These  dogs 
had  been  a  hobby  of  mine  at  Oxted,  and  at  one  time 
they  numbered  fourteen.  I  spent  many  evenings  after 
dinner  in  clipping  them,  having  placed  one  on  a  dust 
sheet  on  the  dining-room  table.  After  clipping  all 
kinds  of  monograms  and  patterns  on  them,  they  had 
to  be  bathed,  brilliantined,  brushed,  combed  and 
be-bangled.  They  are  the  most  intelligent  of  dogs, 
and  can  be  taught  anything.  Above  all  they  can  be 
made  sporting  dogs.  They  make  good  retrievers,  with 
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soft  mouths,  and  are  good  water  dogs.  If  I  could  not 
train  one  of  them  after  a  few  days  to  follow  me  down 
Bond  Street  and  back  again  without  a  lead,  I  should 
be  surprised.  When  I  returned  to  lunch,  my  wife 
would  ask  what  I  had  been  doing.  The  usual  reply 
was,  “Meeting  friends  in  Bond  Street,  and  telling 
them  where  I  am  now  practising.5’ 

My  first  urgent  call  was  after  luncheon  one  day 
when  I  had  decided  to  spend  the  afternoon  hanging 
pictures.  My  door  bell  rang  loudly,  and  a  messenger 
asked  me  to  go  at  once  to  a  large  shop  in  Welbeck 
Street  where  there  had  been  a  lift  accident.  Rolling 
down  my  sleeves  and  putting  on  a  coat  I  hurried  to 
the  shop,  to  find  a  poor  lad  jambed  by  his  leg  between 
the  lift  and  the  shaft.  He  had  struck  his  head  violently 
on  the  shaft,  and  whether  the  blow  on  the  head  or 
the  crushing  between  the  lift  and  the  shaft  had  killed 
him  it  was  impossible  to  determine.  My  duty  only 
was  to  inform  the  coroner’s  officer  and  leave  the 
rest  to  him.  My  presence  at  the  inquest  was  demanded. 
Then  I  returned  to  hang  my  pictures! 

I  decided  that  whilst  I  had  leisure — and  it  was  only 
my  optimism  that  made  me  imagine  that  I  should 
ever  have  anything  else — my  time  should  be  occupied 
in  brushing  up  my  professional  knowledge.  Dr. 
Hubert  Roberts,  an  old  friend  and  a  Bart’s  man,  took 
me  on  as  his  clinical  assistant  at  the  Samaritan 
Hospital  for  Women,  and  a  very  instructive  six  months 
it  proved.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  best  qualified  men 
in  the  Medical  Directory,  an  excellent  and  successful 
operator  and  an  expert  draughtsman.  He  ought  to 
have  made  a  great  name  for  himself,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  evil  times  fell  upon  him,  his  practice  diminished 
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and  he  went  to  sea  as  a  ship’s  surgeon  where  he  died 
of  pneumonia.  He  ought  to  have  had  a  brilliant  career. 
When  he  was  visiting  medical  officer  for  St.  Luke’s 
Hostel  for  clergy  and  their  dependents,  he  introduced 
me  there  as  an  anaesthetist,  and  the  work  was  most 
interesting.  The  clergy  were  not  amongst  my  most 
courageous  patients,  and  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  sympathetic  handling.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  some  of  them  to  go  to  sleep  chanting  Gregorian 
chants.  I  remarked  on  the  agitation  shown  by  some 
of  our  patients  to  one  of  the  surgeons.  He  said,  “Well, 
you  never  know  their  murky  pasts.”  There  were  two’ 
curates  in  a  double-bedded  room— one  elderly  and 
one  quite  young.  The  matron  went  in  to  say  good 
morning  to  them.  The  elderly  one  said  to  the  matron, 
“I  do  not  want  many  visitors.”  The  matron  said, 
“You  tell  me  which  is  your  best  girl,  and  I  will  see 
that  no  one  else  is  admitted.”  “I  have  not  got  a  best 
girl,”  said  he.  The  young  curate  was  heard  to  murmur, 
“I  expect  that  will  be  my  fate.  Fifty-seven,  still  a 
curate,  and  no  best  girl.”  With  that  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  in  silence. 

St.  Luke’s  Hostel  is  one  of  the  best  charities  in 
London,  and  has  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  on  its  staff.  It  proves  itself  a  very  great  help  to 
the  clergy,  their  wives  and  children,  and  is  much 
appreciated  by  them. 

Four  or  five  afternoons  in  the  week  were  spent  at 
the  Polyclinic  in  Chenies  Street.  Lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  by  well-known  teachers  were  given,  and  the 
attendance  was  generally  very  good.  When  post¬ 
graduate  courses  were  started  at  the  teaching 
hospitals  the  Polyclinic  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  some- 
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what  surprising  to  see  the  class  of  man  who  attended 
there.  On  looking  round  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
them  at  a  bedside,  and  very  few  looked  or  dressed  the 
part  of  a  member  of  the  profession.  After  a  lantern 
demonstration  one  afternoon  I  walked  home  with  the 
demonstrator.  He  had  been  showing  films  of  chests 
which  had  been  under  his  care  for  examination  with 
an  instrument  known  as  a  bronchoscope,  which  is  a 
metal  tube  which  is  passed  through  the  mouth  into 
the  chest,  and  by  means  of  an  electric  light  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  chest  can  be  examined.  During  our  walk 
he  remarked  on  the  class  of  man  who  was  present, 
and  the  dull  expressions  on  their  faces.  Wanting  to 
pull  my  leg,  he  remarked,  “I  noticed  a  fairly  intelligent 
face  in  the  front  row,  but  even  that  seemed  to  sleep.” 
To  which  I  replied,  “No  doubt  that  it  did,  but  why 
did  you  kill  that  baby  with  the  safety  pin  in  its 
bronchus?”  “Is  that  the  conclusion  you  came  to?” 
said  my  friend.  “If  so,  you  were  perfectly  correct.” 
It  could  be  seen  that  a  safety  pin  had  been  inhaled, 
and  that  in  trying  to  withdraw  it  the  point  had  pene¬ 
trated  a  vital  structure. 

I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  what  I  remember  of  the 
first  big  success  which  occurred  to  me.  A  family  had 
been  stricken  with  a  sharp  infection  of  influenza.  An 
infant  of  a  few  months  old  was  very  ill.  My  anxiety 
compelled  me  to  suggest  that  a  consultant  should  be 
called  in.  This  was  done,  but  there  was  no  change  of 
treatment  suggested.  The  child  seemed  to  me  to  be 
getting  worse,  and  one  felt  that  something  else  must 
be  done.  I  visited  my  friend,  Dr.  Eastes,  the  bac¬ 
teriologist,  and  asked  him  to  provide  me  with  a  dose 
of  vaccine  which  might  help  towards  a  recovery. 
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This  he  did.  The  situation  was  explained  to  the 
parents,  and  they  gave  me  full  permission  to  do  as  I 
thought  best.  So  the  vaccine  was  injected  and  the 
child  began  at  once  to  improve.  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards  it  had  a  fainting  attack,  and  I  was  sent  for 
in  a  hurry.  As  I  was  not  available,  the  consultant  was 
summoned.  When  he  heard  what  I  had  done,  abuse 
fell  on  my  head,  and  when  we  met  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  no  measured  terms.  However,  success  was 
complete,  the  family  have  remained  staunch  friends, 
and  the  patient  is  now  married. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  London  an  old  friend,  the 
late  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  sent  for  me  one  morning 
and  asked  if  I  should  like  to  go  to  India  with  him  for 
a  three  months’  trip.  His  invitation  was  accepted 
with  alacrity — but  he  at  once  told  me  that  he  had 
already  engaged  a  German  doctor,  and  did  not  think 
that  he  could  now  arrange  otherwise.  He  added,  “I 
am  very  sorry,  because  I  think  that  you  and  I  would 
have  got  along  very  well  together — we  are  both  so 
fond  of  the  ladies!”  Well,  he  went,  and  returned  in 
due  course,  but  the  German  doctor  said  that  he  would 
not  undergo  the  same  experience  again  for  all  the 
gold  in  the  Indies— so  perhaps  I  was  well  out  of  it. 
We  remained  very  good  friends,  and  he  used  to  get 
me  to  spend  week-ends  with  him  at  his  lovely  place 
near  Woodbridge.  After  a  consultation  one  morning, 
the  consulting  physician  doing  his  best  to  cheer  his 
patient  up,  Sir  Cuthbert  said,  “It  is  all  very  nice 
when  you  two  men  are  talking  like  this  to  me,  but 
my  wife  is  returning  to  the  country  this  afternoon, 
and  I  shall  be  all  alone  and  miserable.”  So  I  said, 
“Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  shall  come  and  dine  with  you, 
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and  we  will  go  out  to  have  a  regular  razzle!”  Lady 
Quilter  said,  “That’s  right— give  him  a  regular 
debauch!”  In  due  time  we  dined  together,  and  then 
I  told  the  butler  to  get  a  taxi.  Sir  Cuthbert  asked, 
“Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?”  “To  see  an  Eastern 
spectacle  which  will  interest  you—  Sumurun’  at  the 
Coliseum.”  We  arrived  at  the  Coliseum  and  found 
that  there  was  not  a  seat  to  be  had.  So  Sir  Cuthbert 
said  that  he  would  return  home.  “Not  a  bit  of  it,” 
said  I,  “I  am  going  to  take  you  to  see  Pavlova  dance 
at  the  Palace  Theatre.”  We  were  lucky  in  getting  two 
front  seats  in  the  dress  circle,  and  Sir  Cuthbert 
enjoyed  the  performance  immensely.  I  look  him 
home,  handed  him  over  to  his  nurse,  and,  although 
he  anticipated  a  very  disturbed  night,  the  next 
morning  he  was  able  to  tell  me  that  he  had  slept 
soundly  and  was  feeling  very  well.  It  was  the  last 
night  that  he  ever  went  out  for  an  evening’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  always  felt  glad  that  he  was  induced 

to  go  out  and  enjoy  himself. 

It  was  his  habit  to  be  prepared  for  bed  and  sit  in 
a  chair  by  the  side  of  his  bed — then  his  nurse  would 
go  and  prepare  his  Benger’s  food  and  bring  it  to  him. 
A  new  nurse,  who  did  not  know  his  habits,  prepared 
him  for  bed,  and  when  his  Benger’s  food  was  ready 
she  brought  it  to  him.  He  was  sitting  in  a  pensive 
mood,  so  she  roused  him  by  saying,  “Here  is  your 
Benger’s,  Sir  Cuthbert.”  He  put  up  his  head  and 
exclaimed,  “D - n  you,  woman,  didn  t  you  see  that 

I  was  saying  my  prayers?” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  nice  for  me  and 
my  guests  if  I  asked  my  farmer  friends  to  come  up  to 
London,  see  my  new  house,  have  luncheon,  and  then 
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go  to  the  Horse  Show  at  Olympia.  Many  of  them  and 
their  wives  accepted  my  invitation.  After  lunch  we  all 
climbed  on  to  a  horse-drawn  charabanc,  and  away 
we  drove  to  Olympia  to  see  the  Horse  Show.  It  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  Welbeck  Street.  They  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  show  and  they  all  knew  the  points  of  a 
good  horse.  Then  after  tea  at  Victoria  they  left  me 
and  returned  to  Oxted.  I  only  trust  that  they  enjoyed 
the  visit  as  much  as  I  did.  I  felt  that  every  one  of  them 
was  a  staunch  friend,  and  it  made  me  sad  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  them. 

I  had  the  opportunity  on  several  occasions  of 
attending  the  boxing  contests  at  the  National  Sporting 
Club,  invited  by  my  friends  Percy  Furnivall  or  Lewis 
Smith,  both  members  of  the  staff  of  the  London 
Hospital.  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  the  many 
boxers  I  saw  fight,  but  one  name  never  to  be  forgotten 
is  Jimmy  Wilde.  He  was  the  hero  of  many  a  good  fight. 
Such  meetings  were  the  rendezvous  of  so  many  well- 
known  persons.  Lord  Lonsdale  seldom  missed  attend¬ 
ing.  Bettinson  was  the  popular  manager  of  the  club, 
and  arranged  most  of  the  fights.  I  remember  a  fight 
between  Bombardier  Wells  and  Fred  Storbeck  from 
South  Africa.  Wells  kept  on  hitting  Storbeck  on  the 
face  until  Storbeck  could  not  see  out  of  either  eye, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Wells  kept  looking  at  the 
referee  as  much  as  to  say,  “Must  I  knock  the  poor 
devil  out,  or  will  you  stop  the  fight?55  However,  Wells 
eventually  knocked  him  out.  After  the  fight  I  walked 
home,  and  found  that  my  small  son  was  not  well. 
Having  written  out  a  prescription,  I  took  it  to  Bell 
and  Croyden,  the  chemists,  to  be  dispensed.  Whilst  I 
was  waiting  for  the  mixture,  Fred  Storbeck  walked 
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in  with  one  of  his  seconds.  The  following  conversation 
took  place: 

“I  want  some  leeches.” 

“Yes,  sir.  We  have  plenty  of  them.” 

“Put  them  on  my  eyelids,  then.” 

“No,  sir,  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.” 

What  Storbeck  said  then  I  had  better  not  repeat. 
So  I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  “I  happen  to  be  a 
doctor,  and  saw  your  plucky  fight  just  now.  If  I  can 
help  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.”  He  thanked 
me,  and  I  applied  the  requisite  number  of  leeches. 
They  were  left  to  do  their  gory  work,  whilst  I  took 
the  medicine  home  for  my  son.  On  my  return  I 
removed  the  leeches,  and  Storbeck  became  violently 
sick  and  fainted,  lying  on  the  chemist’s  floor.  It  was 
nearly  2  a.m.  before  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home. 
On  parting  he  shook  me  violently  by  the  hand  to 
thank  me.  I  felt,  “Thank  goodness  you  are  shaking 
hands  with  me  and  not  fighting  me!” 

The  Botanical  Gardens,  which  have  now  ceased  to 
exist  and  which  have  become  Queen  Mary’s  Gardens, 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  London,  proved  of  very 
great  benefit.  Most  of  the  nurses  in  the  neighbourhood 
went  there  and  let  their  small  charges  loose  and  free 
to  play  with  other  children  without  requiring  much 
supervision,  whilst  they  could  employ  their  time  with 
needlework.  It  was  a  great  meeting  place,  and  many 
a  lasting  friendship  had  started  there.  When  our  small 
son  developed  whooping-cough  later  on,  we  provided 
him  with  a  deck  chair  and  a  nosebag  for  his  tea.  He 
and  his  nurse  spent  many  hours  there  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine,  keeping  apart  from  other  children,  and 
quickly  showed  improvement.  The  present  Queen 
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Mary’s  Gardens  are  delightful  and  much  appreciated. 
The  show  of  roses  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the  right 
season  is  as  good  as  one  can  see  anywhere,  and  on  a 
bright  warm  day  one  can  lounge  there  and  imagine 
oneself  many  miles  away  from  a  busy  city.  It  makes  a 
good  first  outing  for  many  patients  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nursing  homes.  With  a  good  book  and  a 
comfortable  deck  chair  provided  by  the  authorities, 
many  an  hour  melts  away. 

One  evening  after  dinner  Percy  Furnivall  appeared 
and  asked  me  to  assist  him  with  a  small  operation  on  a 
man’s  forehead.  We  arrived  at  the  patient’s  flat,  and 
did  not  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception.  The 
patient,  an  elderly  man,  asked  Furnivall  why  he  had 
brought  another  man.  Furnivall,  who  never  minced 
words,  told  him  that  he  always  did  as  he  thought  best. 
He  then  proceeded  to  inject  a  local  anaesthetic  under 
the  skin.  The  patient  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  faint.  We 
both  seized  hold  of  him  and  placed  him  on  his  bed. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  Furnivall  said,  “Now  you 
know  why  I  brought  another  man  with  me.”  The 
small  cyst  was  quickly  removed  and  the  skin  stitched 
up.  In  a  few  days’  time  I  removed  the  stitches,  but  a 
few  days  later  the  patient  complained  that  the  marks 
of  the  stitches  had  become  black.  The  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  his  hair  dyed.  In  fact  he  was  known 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  “the  man  who  was  not 
as  black  as  he  was  painted.”  He  told  me  that  his  hair¬ 
dresser  had  visited  him  a  few  hours  after  I  had  taken 
the  stitches  out.  The  hair  dye  had  tattooed  his  forehead, 
and  the  marks  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Sir  Milsom  Rees,  the  laryngologist,  was  an  old 
Bart’s  friend  of  mine.  He  has  been  in  attendance  at 
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the  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  for  many  years,  and  two 
stalls  at  the  end  of  the  third  row  on  the  left 
of  the  stage  were  always  reserved  for  him.  They  are 
situated  at  the  top  of  some  stairs  leading  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  one  of  those  gaily-dressed  footmen 
could  walk  up  those  stairs  and  tap  him  on  the  foot 
and  tell  him  that  he  was  wanted  behind  without  the 
audience  noticing  anything.  He  asked  me  to  join  a 
party  he  had  at  Covent  Garden  one  night  to  hear 
“Siegfried” — Melba,  a  great  friend  of  his,  had  lent 
him  her  box.  There  were  six  of  us — four  in  the  box 
and  two  in  the  stalls.  I  was  in  the  box  till  the  third 
act,  and  Rees  asked  me  to  join  a  surgical  friend  of  his 
in  the  stalls  for  that.  Our  surgical  friend  was  not  a 
Wagner  enthusiast,  and  when  Siegfried  took  such  a 
long  time  singing  whilst  he  undressed  Briinhilde 
our  surgical  friend  got  extremely  bored  and  impatient, 
saying  in  a  loud  voice  to  me,  “I  wish  to  goodness  that 
he  would  finish  the  business  and  let  us  all  get  home  to 
bed!” 

Rees  would  on  occasion  ask  me  to  attend  the  Opera 
in  his  place.  I  always  enjoyed  doing  so.  One  night 
the  opera  was  “Les  Huguenots,”  in  which  there  is  an 
excellent  ballet.  After  the  curtain  was  down,  when  the 
ballet  finished,  a  flunkey  tapped  my  toe  and  told  me 
that  I  was  wanted  behind  the  scenes.  I  went  at  once 
and  was  received  by  the  stage  manager  and  the  maitre 
de  ballet ,  being  told  that  the  principal  dancer  had 
fainted.  We  arrived  at  the  room  where  all  the  dancers 
changed,  and  entered.  There  was  a  row  of  nude  girls 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  my  patient  was  lying 
on  a  couch  at  the  far  end.  Having  examined  her  and 
given  my  advice,  we  again  all  retired,  and  nobody 
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showed  any  surprise  at  such  an  occurrence.  It  was 
wonderful  to  hear  those  two  artists,  Caruso  and  Melba, 
and  it  was  most  enjoyable.  “Boheme”  or  “Madame 
Butterfly”  were  always  thrilling.  Scotti  was  another 
artist  who  always  pleased  me.  His  wonderful  voice 
lasted  longer  than  most,  as  he  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  New  York  till  he  died  not  long  ago.  He  never  would 
admit  that  cigarette  smoking  injured  his  voice,  and 
could  be  seen  smoking  one  between  the  acts. 


VIII  MY  PRACTICE  GROWS 

ONE  of  my  best  and  staunchest  friends  was,  and 
is,  Peter  Sandberg,  a  consulting  railway  engineer. 
One  of  his  special  lines  is  the  manufacturing  of  rails, 
the  steel  being  treated  by  his  special  process,  called 
“Sorbitic.”  The  life  of  the  rail  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  rails  treated  by  other  processes.  He  and  his 
wife  and  I  have  had  many  week-ends  on  the  Continent 
together,  and  enjoyed  them  to  the  full.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  his  wife  had  been  advised  to  submit  to 
surgical  procedures,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  them 
to  Paris  to  consult  Professor  Pinard.  I  remember  the 
consultation  well,  and  Pinard  disagreed  with  the 
advice  given  in  London.  His  advice  was,  Repos 
absolu  au  lit  pour  trois  mois .”  After  he  had  left  the  hotel 
I  returned  to  the  bedroom.  My  patient  said,  If  I  am 
to  go  to  bed  for  three  months,  I  am  going  to  put  on 
my  smartest  frock  and  we  are  going  to  have  as  gay  a 
night  as  we  have  ever  had,  so  get  out  of  my  room  and 
let  me  dress.”  I  think  that  it  was  5  a.m.  before  we 
returned  to  the  hotel.  The  professor  was  quite  right, 
and  a  good  recovery  was  made.  The  “case”  occupied 
a  column  in  the  Lancet  later  on.  One  long  week-end 
was  spent  in  Paris,  staying  at  the  Hotel  Meurice. 
We  had  arrived  in  time  to  change  before  dining  out, 
and  when  I  arrived  in  the  sitting-room  of  our  suite 
Mrs.  Sandberg  told  me  that  her  husband  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes.  He  soon  came  in,  flourishing 
a  roll  of  toilet  paper  round  which  he  had  wrapped  a 
five-pound  note,  and  exclaiming,  “Do  you  think  that 
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this  will  be  enough  to  see  us  through  the  evening?” 
Then  we  had  a  few  week-ends  at  Boulogne,  which 
proved  great  fun.  The  casino  proved  a  most  attractive 
and  gay  spot,  and  we  seldom  left  the  rooms  till  the 
sun  was  rising.  The  same  faces  used  to  be  seen  there 
on  each  occasion.  One  young  Jew,  whose  entire 
luggage  consisted  of  a  small  attache  case,  appeared 
to  spend  the  whole  week-end  at  the  tables,  and  was 
heard  to  say  to  an  acquaintance  on  the  steamer 
returning  on  Monday  morning,  “I  shall  not  feel  well 
until  I  get  back  to  Boulogne  next  Saturday.”  During 
the  daytime  we  used  to  motor  around  the  adjoining 
country  and  sample  the  cooking  and  beer  of  the  small 
estaminets.  Then  we  would  change  our  programme 
and  visit  Brussels,  which  proved  a  very  gay  trip. 
Spending  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  race  meeting  a  few 
miles  out  of  Brussels  is  a  great  change  from  the  usual 
Sunday  afternoon  in  London,  and  finding  a  few 
winners  adds  considerably  to  the  enjoyment.  I  noticed 
on  our  return  from  the  race  meeting  that  there  were 
some  sotto  voce  instructions  to  the  driver  of  our  landau, 
accompanied  by  smiles.  On  our  return  to  the  city  of 
Brussels  along  the  Avenue  Louise  the  carriage  pulled 
up  to  show  me  the  Manikin  and  for  the  occupants  to 
watch  my  blushes!  It  was  a  little  startling  to  a  modest 
man  like  myself. 

On  another  occasion  we  went  further  afield  to 
Mentone.  Each  day  was  spent  motoring  round  the 
country,  picnicking  in  sunny  spots  off  extremely  good 
food,  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy  followed  by  Benedic¬ 
tine.  During  the  afternoon  drives  we  not  infrequently 
fell  asleep. 

I  have  already  told  how  I  attended  one  patient 
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with  seven  children.  I  did  this  also  for  Mrs.  Peter 
Sandberg — four  girls  and  three  boys — but  I  nave 
never  been  given  a  chance  to  break  this  record. 
Nowadays  seven  is  an  unusual  number  of  children, 
and  people  generally  regard  me  as  a  disciple  of  Ananias 
when  I  tell  them  that  my  father  had  nineteen  sons  and 
three  daughters.  People  have  so  much  to  do  with 
their  money  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  large 
families.  The  literature  provided  by  Marie  Stopes, 
Norman  Haire  and  their  school  is  read  so  extensively 
that  girls  of  seventeen  are  ready  to  discuss  what  are 
considered  the  best  contraceptives  without  a  suspicion 
of  a  blush. 

The  first  time  that  I  got  any  advertisement  in  the 
Press  was  concerning  a  Christian  Science  patient. 

I  had  been  called  to  see  a  woman  who  was  moribund 
from  internal  haemorrhage.  The  story  told  to  me  was 
that  she  had  suffered  from  a  gastric  ulcer  and  that  no 
medical  treatment  had  helped  her.  She  then  tried 
Christian  Science  and  was  able  to  do  her  work.  She 
was  an  elderly  woman,  and  had  been  a  children’s 
nurse  for  a  long  time  in  one  family.  She  did  what  work 
she  was  asked  to  do  for  two  years  and  ate  whatever 
food  she  fancied.  But  one  day  she  ate  heartily  of  Irish 
stew,  had  a  severe  haemorrhage  and  died.  My  friend, 
Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury,  examined  the  body  and  found 
an  immense  gastric  ulcer.  Mr.  Ingleby  Oddie  held  an 
inquest.  Having  given  my  evidence,  I  was  cross- 
examined  by  a  solicitor  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Science  Church,  and  my  statement  was 
that  I  was  bound  to  admit  that  she  had  had  more 
benefit  from  Christian  Science  than  from  the  medical 
profession.  Mr.  Ingleby  Oddie  must  have  taken  me 
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for  a  supporter  of  Christian  Science,  as  he  stopped  me 
by  exclaiming,  “Silence!  No  speeches  in  my  court!” 
The  court  then  adjourned  for  lunch,  and  I  always 
think  that  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury  must  have  put  in  a 
good  word  for  me  with  the  coroner,  because  when  the 
court  assembled  again  he  showed  no  signs  of  annoy¬ 
ance  with  me.  The  evening  press  placards  exhibited 
these  words:  “What  A  West  End  Physician  Says 
About  Christian  Science.” 

For  many  years  I  had  attended  two  maiden  ladies, 
who  always  lived  together  and  who  migrated  to 
London  about  the  same  time  that  I  did.  One  of  these 
estimable  maidens  I  originally  knew  as  a  sister  at 
Bart’s  from  there  she  went  from  strength  to  strength 
until  she  became  matron  of  St.  George’s.  This  latter 
post  she  had  to  resign  owing  to  a  bad  infection,  and 
came  to  live  at  Limpsfield.  I  well  remember  that  she 
was  carried  into  her  bedroom  on  a  stretcher.  Sir 
Anthony  Bowlby  and  Sir  Humphrey  Rolleston  visited 
her  on  alternate  Sundays.  Sir  Anthony  was  always 
the  optimist,  but  his  attempts  at  cheering  her  up 
seemed  generally  to  reduce  her  to  tears.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  Mechnikoff  wrote  his  book  on  soured 
milk  and  its  wonderful  curative  effects.  He  wrote  that 
the  orthobiosis  of  man  was  160  years,  and  that  soured 
milk  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  this  great  age. 
After  leaching  eighty  a  man  would  begin  to  have  a 
wish  for  death  in  the  same  degree  that  before  eighty 
he  longed  for  life.  Having  digested  his  arguments  I 
determined  to  try  the  effects  of  the  lactic  bacilli  on 
my  patient.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  most  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  who  had  seen  her,  she 
began  to  improve  and  eventually  was  able  to  lead 
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a  moderately  active  life  and  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty,  when  she  died  of  cerebral  haemorrhage. 
These  two  devoted  friends  were  ardent  Anglo- 
Catholics,  and  their  lives  were  devoted  to  good  works. 
At  Christmas  time  they  delighted  in  arranging  their 
“Crib”  surrounded  by  farm  buildings,  oxen,  sheep 
and  various  figures  representing  various  Biblical 
characters.  Up  to  Christmas  Eve  the  Virgin  was 
represented  by  a  figure  of  a  woman  who  was  evidently 
enceinte,  but  on  Christmas  Day  this  figure  was  replaced 
by  another,  quite  slim  and  elegant.  No  children  could 
have  shown  greater  pleasure  or  keenness  in  arranging 
and  rearranging  the  figures  in  this  farmyard. 

Having  no  car  when  I  started  in  London,  it  was 
necessary  to  arrange  for  some  means  of  visiting  my 
patients.  Providence  provided  me  with  a  vehicle  after 
my  own  heart.  The  King  of  the  Cabmen,  as  he  was 
called — his  name  was  De  la  Force — drove  me  one 
morning,  and  at  once  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  daily 
use  of  him.  He  owned  a  smart  hansom  cab  and  two 
horses.  One  horse,  called  Peacock,  had  a  wonderful 
hackney  action,  and  people  used  to  stop  and  watch 
him  go  down  the  street.  De  la  Force  wore  a  big 
Selby  fawn  boxcloth  coat,  a  curly-brimmed  top  hat, 
a  buttonhole  and  a  crooked  whip.  He  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  West  End.  His  other  horse  was  not 
so  showy  and  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  carrying  his 
head  on  one  side  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  blowing 
“meringues”  as  it  has  been  described  over  one’s  hat 
and  clothes.  I  remonstrated  with  De  la  Force  one 
morning  when  most  people  had  stopped  and  stared 
at  the  turn-out,  and  said,  “I  want  people  to  look  at 
me,  not  at  you  and  your  horse!  This  made  him  laugh. 
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One  day  I  had  to  visit  the  wife  of  a  coaching  man. 
Her  husband  went  to  the  window  and  exclaimed, 
Why,  my  old  friend  De  la  Force  is  driving  you — I 
must  go  and  have  a  chat  with  him!”  When  I  had 
finished  my  professional  visit  I  went  out  to  the  cab 
and  found  these  two  men  still  talking  hard.  Having 
apologized  for  the  interruption,  I  explained  that  I 
must  get  on  and  pay  more  visits.  At  the  next  stop  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

“You  met  an  old  friend  at  the  last  house,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  known  him  many  years.  All  we  coaching 
men  used  to  wonder  how  ever  he  drove  the  coach 
to  Brighton  and  back  in  safety.”  This  was  not  repeated 
to  my  friend  when  I  next  saw  him. 

-  One  morning  De  la  Force  told  me  that  he  had 
joined  a  taxi  club  and  that  lots  had  been  drawn  as  to 
who  should  own  the  first  taxi.  He  had  drawn  the  lucky 
number  and  so  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give 
up  his  hansom  cab  and  horses.  Soon  after  that  I  saw 
him  on  the  taxi  rank  in  Cavendish  Street,  and  of 
course  got  into  his  cab.  Having  got  off  the  driver’s 
seat  he  proceeded  to  “crank  up.”  The  engine  started, 
and  up  on  his  seat  he  climbed.  In  went  the  clutch  and 
into  gear  went  the  engine,  but  the  cab  did  not  progress 
far.  The  engine  stopped;  down  climbed  De  la  Force, 
and  again  he  cranked  up.  This  performance  took  place 
three  times.  I  then  took  pity  on  him  and  said,  “De  la 
Force,  try  taking  the  brake  off.”  This  he  did,  and 
away  we  started.  I  let  him  go  a  little  way  and  then 
put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  said,  “De  la 
Force,  if  you  want  to  make  any  money,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pull  your  flag  down.”  Dear  old  fellow,  he 
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never  loved  his  taxi  like  he  did  his  hansom  cab. 
Peacock,  his  showy  horse  with  four  white  stockings, 
used  to  mount  the  pavement  outside  my  house  and 
put  his  nose  over  the  railings  close  to  the  dining-room 
window  and  demand  lumps  of  sugar.  The  taxi  could 

not  do  this. 

Alan  Parsons  was  always  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  knew  him  most  of  his  life.  His  father  was  rector 
of  Tatsfield  and  he  was  three  years  old  when  I  went 
to  Oxted.  I  watched  him  grow  up  till  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  lanes  hand  in  hand 
with  his  future  wife,  Viola  Tree,  whom  he  married 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  He  was  one  of  my  first 
patients  in  London,  and  unfortunately  he  could  not 
do  without  a  doctor  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  a 
martyr  to  asthma,  especially  that  caused  by  the  smell 
of  a  horse.  A  ride  with  me  in  my  hansom  cab  would 
have  proved  disastrous.  He  had  taken  a  Second  at 
Oxford  in  English  language  and  literature,  and  was 
always  an  ardent  bibliophile.  He  entered  the  Civil 
Service  and  became  private  secretary  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.  After  this  he  joined  Mr.  Edwin  Montagu  at  the 
India  Office  and  went  with  him  on  a  mission  to  India, 
which  he  enjoyed  immensely.  For  some  years  he  lived 
in  Welbeck  Street,  a  few  doors  from  my  house,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  two  sons  were  born.  His  daughter 
was  born  at  Lady  Tree’s  house  in  All  Souls  Place. 
I  well  remember  the  arrival  of  the  eldest  boy.  Every¬ 
thing  had  gone  normally,  but  I  had  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  an  anaesthetist,  one  of  the  best  in  London. 
An  hour  after  the  birth,  Viola  s  heart,  which  had  been 
under  suspicion  for  some  years,  behaved  somewhat 
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alarmingly.  I  could  hear  Sir  Herbert  Tree  pacing 
the  corridor,  full  of  apprehension.  After  about  two 
hours  of  this,  Sir  Herbert  put  his  head  into  the  room 
and  asked  me  to  obtain  further  advice.  I  said  that  I 
certainly  would,  but  that  the  danger  had  passed. 
About  5  a.m.  Dr.  Lewis  Smith  arrived,  and  agreed 
with  me  that  all  was  well.  He  advised  that  a  cardio¬ 
logist  should  see  her  before  she  was  allowed  up.  So 
in  due  course  I  asked  Sir  Sydney  Russell  Wells,  who 
used  to  see  all  my  troublesome  heart  cases,  to  see  her 
in  consultation  with  me.  He  considered  that  the 
anaesthetic  was  the  cause  of  the  alarming  condition, 
and  said  to  her  that  it  was  his  advice  that  she  never 
had  chloroform  administered  to  her  again;  and  he 
added,  “I  should  advise  you  never  to  have  another 
baby  except  with  your  doctor’s  permission.”  I  at  once 
exclaimed:  “Do  be  practical — can’t  you  see  this  poor 
lady  reaching  out  for  the  telephone,  ringing  me  up 

and  saying,  ‘May  I - ?’!”  Anyhow,  she  ignored 

the  advice  and  David  and  Virginia  in  due  time 
put  in  their  appearance,  and  without  causing  any 
anxiety. 

An  hour  or  two  before  Virginia  arrived,  Alan  and  I 
were  sitting  in  his  wife’s  bedroom  whilst  the  nurse, 
Lady  Tree  and  Viola  were  in  a  small  room  adjoining. 
Alan  and  I  were  practically  in  the  dark.  Suddenly 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  patient  was  opened 
widely  and  Lady  Tree  advanced,  holding  Viola  by 
the  hand,  saying,  “Enter,  lady  in  labour!” 

It  was  my  friendship  with  Alan  Parsons  which 
started  my  practice  amongst  so  many  well-known 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Viola’s  circle 
was  a  big  one,  and  she  had  large  impromptu  gatherings 
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at  their  house  in  Welbeck  Street.  Noisy  partings  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  somewhat  disturbed  and 
scandalized  the  usual  quietude  of  Welbeck  Street. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  their  neighbours  to  hear 
theatrical  stars  wishing  each  other  good  night  when 
perched  on  the  roofs  of  hansom  and  four-wheeled 

cabs. 

One  morning  I  had  an  urgent  call  to  an  ciderly 
lady  living  opposite  to  me.  I  found  that  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  practitioner  living  some  way  out  of  London, 
and  was  being  treated  by  him  for  a  complaint  which 
I  could  not  discover.  I  expressed  myself  somewhat 
freely  and  told  her  that  under  the  circumstances  she 
ought  to  have  a  consulting  surgeon’s  opinion,  and 
suggested  one  on  H.M.  the  King’s  staff.  I  rang  him 
up  and  again  expressed  myself  freely  about  the  other 
practitioner’s  diagnosis  and  treatment.  We  fixed  a 
time  for  our  consultation  and  I  was  to  arrange  with 
her  country  doctor  to  meet  us.  After  we  had  rung  off, 
I  got  on  to  the  man  in  the  country  and  started  to  tell 
him  what  the  situation  was  and  what  we  had  arranged. 
He  immediately  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  on  the  telephone  as  the  lines  had 
been  crossed.  This  was  another  lesson  on  being  careful 
what  one  says  on  the  telephone.  The  surgeon  agreed 
with  my  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
she  remained  under  my  care  till  she  died,  from 
malignant  disease.  The  day  before  she  died  her 
relatives  rang  me  up  to  say  that  they  would  like  a 
physician  to  see  her,  so  I  took  Dr.  James  Taylor  along 
with  me.  When  we  arrived  her  daughter  said  that  she 
did  not  recognize  anyone  and  was  evidently  much 
worse.  I  said,  “Well,  she  always  recognizes  me,  so  we 
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will  go  up  and  see  if  she  does  to-day,”  When  we 
entered  her  room  I  went  up  and  shook  her  hand,  and 
said,  “You  know  who  I  am,  don’t  you?”  “Of  course 
I  do,”  she  replied,  “you  are  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.”  This  confirmed  the  daughter’s  opinion. 
She  died  the  next  day. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  asked  to  help  an  extremely 
nice  patient,  a  wealthy  bachelor  named  Arnold 
Friedlander.  He  had  had  various  big  operations  and 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  It  was  wonderful  how  he 
endured  all  his  sufferings.  When  he  became  so  ill 
that  he  had  to  be  kept  free  from  acute  pain  by  injec¬ 
tions,  he  asked  me  to  finish  his  agonies  for  him.  We 
discussed  euthanasia  openly.  I  refused  to  kill  him,  but 
promised  that  he  should  not  suffer.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  left  £5,000  to  the  Cancer  Research 
Fund. 

After  my  removal  to  London  I  still  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Worcester  Park  Beagles.  This  was  a  very 
sporting  pack  hunted  by  Mr.  Jameson,  a  relative  of 
“Dr.  Jim”  of  South  African  War  fame.  The  country 
around  Oxted  had  not  been  used  by  them  until  I  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  local 
landowners  for  them  to  hunt  over  their  land.  In 
recognition  of  this  service  to  them  they  gave  me  a 
place  on  their  committee.  One  day  the  meet  was 
fixed  up  for  Banstead  Downs,  so  I  invited  my  friend, 
Dr.  Harold  Pritchard,  to  accompany  me  on  a  run. 
We  experienced  a  very  health-giving  day,  hunting 
hares  round  Banstead  Ayslum,  and  on  our  return  to 
Victoria  Station  we  both  climbed  into  a  taxi,  but  on 
arrival  at  our  respective  houses  we  were  both  so  stiff 
and  tired  that  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  help 
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to  get  out.  One  has  to  be  in  good  condition  for  this 
strenuous  exercise.  Pritchard  always  remained  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  His  health  gave  his  friends  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  he  always  pluckily  and  philosophically 
overcame  his  troubles.  He  did  good  work  on  the  staff 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland’s  hospital  at  Le  Touquet 
during  the  Great  War  and  made  innumerable  friends, 
but  alas!  his  friends  attended  his  memorial  service  in 

i938- 

In  1912  my  youngest  brother  died  in  Ireland  at 
Fermoy.  His  death  was  the  first  death  in  my  half  of 
the  family,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four — a  pretty  good 
record.  As  I  have  mentioned  above,  he  was  in  the 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  a  first-rate  cricketer  and 
for  two  years  in  the  Army  Rugger  team,  Having  been 
educated  at  Charterhouse,  it  was  curious  that  he 
should  have  taken  to  Rugger  instead  of  the  Association 
game.  He  had  been  on  leave  in  London  for  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  the  regiment  in  Ireland,  where 
he  at  once  reported  sick  and  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  appendicitis.  He  had  had  warning  of  it  during 
his  stay  in  London,  and  if  he  had  mentioned  it  then 
the  result  might  have  been  quite  different.  He  was 
operated  on  in  the  military  hospital  in  Fermoy,  and 
during  the  next  ten  days  he  had  three  further  opera¬ 
tions,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  During  one  operation  at 
night  the  lights  failed.  Another  brother,  who  was  in 
the  1 8th  Royal  Irish,  was  told  of  the  dilemma.  He 
ran  into  the  high  road,  stopped  a  bicyclist  who  had  a 
good  acetylene  lamp,  bought  it  from  him  for  fifteen 
shillings  and  took  it  into  the  operating  theatre.  The 
operation  was  completed  under  these  conditions. 
If  he  had  lived  three  or  four  years  longer  he  would 
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probably  be  lying  in  Flanders  now  with  many  another 
friend. 

A  medical  friend  asked  me  to  take  his  place  at  a 
consultation  on  the  following  morning  with  the  St. 
George’s  surgeon,  Sir  William  Bennet.  The  patient 
was  an  overfed,  pampered  woman  in  the  forties,  and 
my  friend  had  suspected  that  she  possessed  a  doubtful 
appendix.  Sir  William  was  called  in  to  decide.  I  saw 
her  before  Sir  William  arrived  and  quickly  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  very  little  the  matter  with  her. 
When  Sir  William  entered  her  bedroom  and  took  a 
chair  by  her  bedside,  she  opened  the  conversation 
thus: 

“You  are  a  baronet,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  I  am  not.” 

“What,  a  common  knight!” 

“No,  I  am  not.” 

“Then  what  on  earth  are  you?” 

“There  are  various  orders  of  merit,  to  one  of  which 
I  belong.” 

Sir  William  quickly  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  no  need  of  surgery  in  her  case,  and  got  up  and 
said  good-bye,  and  said  to  me,  “Give  her  a  large  dose 
of  castor  oil!” 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  asked  Curtis,  the  belt 
maker,  to  meet  me  and  try  on  a  belt  on  her.  She  kept 
him  waiting  and  wasting  his  time  trying  the  belt 
on  under  a  new  frock  in  which  she  said  that  she  was 
going  to  lunch  at  the  Carlton.  Finally,  Curtis,  who 
had  never  smiled  once,  took  his  leave.  We  met  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  I  condoled  with  him  over  such 
a  trying  patient.  He  replied  by  saying,  “I  have  been 
laughing  about  her  ever  since  our  interview.  Did  you 
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not  notice  that  although  she  was  going  out  to  lunch 
she  had  forgotten  to  put  any  drawers  on?” 

In  1912  Prince  and  Princess  Lichnowsky  became 
my  patients.  He  was  then  the  German  Ambassador, 
and  they  were  both  very  charming  people.  He  was 
very  keen  on  hunting,  and  I  attended  him  for  a 
muscular  injury.  The  Princess  came  to  see  me  one 
day  and  whilst  waiting  for  her  I  was  looking  out  of 
the  window.  She  arrived  in  an  old  nansom  cab,  and 
when  she  got  out  of  it  she  went  to  the  horse’s  head, 
caressed  him  and  kissed  his  nose.  I  remarked  to  her 
on  her  very  evident  love  for  animals.  She  was  a  keen 
Egyptologist,  and  on  her  writing  table  she  used  to 
have  a  most  beautiful  bronze  head  of  a  youth  which 
had  come  from  some  ancient  Egyptian  tomb.  If 
Prince  and  Princess  Lichnowsky  had  had  their  way 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great  War  would  have  taken 
place.  The  Press  told  us  of  her  tears  when  war  was 
declared.  The  Prince  died,  and  she  married  again,  an 
old  love  of  hers,  Major  Ralph  Peto. 

About  this  time  Arthur  Bouchier  became  a  patient, 
and  we  became  good  friends.  We  frequently  lunched 
together  at  his  favourite  restaurant,  the  Carlton  grill. 
His  favourite  food  for  luncheon  was  a  dish  of  sprats, 
and  he  finished  his  meal  with  a  glass  of  creme  de 
cacao.  He  asked  me  to  supper  at  the  Automobile  Club 
one  night  after  the  theatre.  The  ever  popular  George 
Robey  was  one  of  the  party.  Sitting  next  to  Robey 
was  a  very  pretty  girl.  She  said  to  Robey,  “Tell  me, 
George,  what  is  really  your  opinion  of  women?”  His 
reply  was,  “Toys  for  rich  men,  darling.”  To  which  she 
replied,  “You’re  a  brute,  George!” 

This  same  pretty  girl,  who  must  remain  nameless, 
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was  also  a  patient  of  mine,  and  would  tell  stories  of 
most  men  in  London  without  any  reference  to  the 
truth.  My  wife  admired  her  immensely,  and  was 
quite  angry  with  me  when  I  warned  her  not  to  believe 
all  her  stories.  One  morning  I  met  this  lady  with  her 
arm  in  a  sling.  She  said  that  she  had  had  an  accident 
and  was  on  her  way  to  consult  me.  I  told  her  to  go  to 
my  house  and  talk  to  my  wife  whilst  waiting  for  me. 

I  carefully  examined  her  and  could  find  no  trace  of 
any  injury.  The  whole  story  was  evidently  a  romance. 
After  she  had  left  my  house,  my  wife  came  into  my 
room  and  said,  “You  are  quite  right— she  is  one  of  the 
biggest  liars  possible.  She  came  to  see  me  a  few  days 
ago  and  I  admired  her  hat.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
just  bought  it  at  Maison  Lewis.  When  she  went  into 
your  consulting  room  just  now  she  left  that  hat  in 
my  room,  and  I  saw  that  it  came  from  the  High 
Street,  Putney!  Anyhow  she  was  a  very  pretty 
creature,  and  most  amusing,  and  as  she  died  soon 
afterwards  we  will  forgive  and  forget  all  her  faults 

and  only  remember  the  charming  points  of  her 
character. 
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TfN  IQIS  I  was  asked  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Leonard 
JL Williams,  to  accompany  a  party,  for  which  e  was 
more  or  less  responsible,  to  Evian  to  inspect  the  baths 
and  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  water,  which  we 
met  in  every  restaurant.  I  gladly  accepted  and  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  few  days.  It  is  difficult  to  remember 
all  the  members  of  the  party,  but  here  are  the  names 
of  a  few  of  them-Dr.  Eric  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ivor  Back, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Buchanan,  Miss  Almaz  Stout 
Miss  Williams,  Dr.  Streatfield,  etc.,  etc.  I  we 
remember  as  the  cross-channel  steamer  left  the  quay 
at  Dover  we  were  standing  in  a  group  and  I  mj™'  « 
“Oh,  isn’t  it  nice  to  feel  your  stays  falling  oft:  D  . 
Leonard  Williams’s  voice  was  heard  to  say,  And  a 

a _ d  good  job  too!”  We  arrived  in  Pans  and  weie 

met  by  some  of  the  doctors  and  officials  from  Evian. 
One  or  two  of  us  visited  the  restaurant  in  the  station, 
and  on  our  return  we  found  that  our  sleeping  ert  rs 
had  been  allotted,  but  Dr.  Williams  was  very  puzzled 
as  to  someone  of  the  name  of  Zurbec  in  our  par  y , 
and  this  strange  person  had  been  given  a  berth  m 
Dr.  Williams’s  compartment.  When  he  saw  me 
walking  down  to  the  platform  he  exclaimed  W  hy 
it  must  mean  Furber!”  He  had  previously  declared 
that  he  refused  to  travel  in  the  same  compartment  as 
an  unknown  Turk!  Some  members  of  the  party  still 

know  me  as  Zurbec.  .  ,  tj  •  _ 

We  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  Ev  , 

and  the  weather  allowed  us  thoroughly  to  enjoy  our 
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sun  oundings.  There  are  three  hotels  overlooking  the 
Lake  of  Geneva — the  “Splendide,”  the  “Royale,”  and 
one  higher  up,  which  is  considered  a  rest  house.  The 

Splendide  had  not  opened  for  the  season,  and  we  were 
all  put  up  at  the  “Royale.”  Bottles  of  Evian  water 
were  always  at  our  elbows  both  night  and  day,  and 
very  good  it  was.  We  were  shown  the  whole  process  of 
its  bottling  from  the  source  to  the  capping  of  the 
bottles.  It  is  a  pure  glacier  water  and  is  excellent  for 
flushing  the  system  generally.  Dr.  Bergouignan  was 
most  helpful  in  showing  us  everything  of  interest.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  bathing  establishment,  and  we 
were  all  permitted  to  undergo  various  treatments. 
There  was  an  excellent  swimming  bath,  and  on  the 
following  morning  I  suggested  a  mixed  bathing  party. 
The  older  members  of  our  party  laughed  at  me,  but 
some  of  the  younger  ones  jumped  at  the  suggestion. 
I  believe  that  all  the  ladies  did.  Anyhow,  a  few  of  us 
started  this  swimming  and  diving  party.  One  by  one 
the  elders  crawled  down,  looked  at  us,  disappeared, 
and  soon  joined  us  in  the  water  amidst  shrieks  of 
mirth.  We  were  all  very  sorry  when  we  had  to  return 
to  our  work  in  London.  We  were  given  a  great  treat 
in  a  private  steam  yacht,  being  taken  for  a  trip  round 
the  lake,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  local  doctors. 
When  our  eyes  descended  from  looking  at  the  snow- 
covered  mountains,  our  noses  fell  into  full  glasses  of 
champagne.  That  party  has  many  happy  memories. 

In  1913  also  there  was  an  International  Medical 
Conference  which  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  medicine  from  every  country,  and  was  a  great 
success.  There  were  meetings  of  the  various  sections 
during  each  day,  and  social  receptions  and  entertain- 
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ments  on  most  evenings.  Our  Grand  Old  Man,  who 
is  still  most  active,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  was  our 
President,  and  a  great  figurehead  he  was.  He  enter¬ 
tained  the  whole  conference  one  evening  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  Kensington.  We  were  all 
entertained  to  a  tea  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  tea 
was  provided  on  the  lawn  in  large  marquees  and  in 
large  quantities  of  tea,  coffee  and  food.  It  was  curious 
to  notice  the  habits  of  some  of  our  colleagues  from 
other  countries.  Many  of  them  would  seize  a  plate, 
fill  it  as  full  as  possible  with  sandwiches,  cakes,  etc., 
of  every  description,  take  it  on  to  the  lawn,  lie  down 
and  proceed  to  swallow  all  the  good  things  somewhat 
like  a  python  would  behave — and  then  retire  to  the 
nearest  marquee  and  replenish.  Their  behaviour  was 
certainly  different  from  what  one  might  have  expected. 
It  struck  me  that  the  Americans  were  more  like  the 
English  both  in  dress  and  general  behaviour  than 
most  of  the  representatives  of  other  countries.  Sir 
Archibald  and  Lady  Weigall  invited  a  large  party 
to  visit  their  special  spa  at  Woodhall  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  as  the  Weigalls  were  friends  of  mine  I  was  invited 
to  join  the  party.  We  were  all  put  up  for  the  night 
at  their  delightful  house,  Petwood.  Having  inspected 
the  spa  establishment  and  tasted  the  local  spa  water, 
we  returned  to  Petwood  to  change  for  dinner.  There 
were  twenty-five  of  us  in  the  party,  most  of  the  visitors 
being  French.  When  we  assembled  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  before  the  dinner  I  wondered  who  would  be 
my  immediate  neighbours  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
pictured  myself  between  two  French  savants.  My 
French  is  very  poor,  and  I  expected  that  their  English 
might  be  equally  poor  or  non-existent.  However, 
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“anticipated  troubles  never  occur,”  and  so  it  was  on 
this  occasion.  I  found  that  I  was  placed  next  to  Lady 
Weigall  with  a  very  pretty  woman  on  my  other  side. 
So  my  face  was  suffused  with  smiles.  Lady  Weigall 
opened  the  conversation  by  asking  me,  “What  do 
you  think  of  our  spa?” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  speak  the  truth?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  since  I  have  seen  the  establishment  and 
tasted  the  water,  I  have  wondered  why  the  patients 
I  have  advised  to  come  here  for  treatment  are  still 
friendly  with  me.” 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  tell  you  how  she  replied 
to  that,  but  we  have  remained  good  friends  ever  since. 

The  Weigalls  had  a  private  band — I  think  Hun¬ 
garian — which  played  during  dinner,  and  as  some  of 
the  ladies  present  wished  to  dance  afterwards  I  had 
to  obtain  Lady  Weigall’s  permission  to  move  all  the 
furniture  in  the  drawing-room.  She  readily  granted 
this  request,  and  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely. 

And  so  we  come  to  1914 — a  date  which  is  now  more 
often  mentioned  than  1066,  and  which  might  have 
been  associated  with  our  conquest  by  the  Germans 
instead  of  by  the  Normans.  The  pot  began  to  boil  in 
the  middle  of  July  and  boiled  over  on  August  4th. 
On  Sunday,  August  2nd,  I  went  to  my  friend,  Peter 
Sandberg,  at  Crockham  Hill.  There  I  met  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  Lew  Yak  Lin,  who  was  very 
fond  of  lawn  tennis  and  with  whom  I  played  several 
games.  After  supper  we  returned  to  London  by  train. 
Most  people,  in  order  to  save  what  money  they  had 
in  their  pockets,  were  travelling  third  class,  but  the 
Ambassador  had  a  first-class  ticket.  However,  to  be 
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companionable  he  travelled  third  class  with  me.  On 
arrival  at  Victoria  we  went  into  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
to  learn  the  latest  news  on  the  tape  machine.  I  well 
remember  his  remark,  “If  England  does  not  declare 
war  she  can  never  hold  up  her  head  again.”  After 
that  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  ’bus  together  and  went 
to  our  respective  homes,  he  to  the  Embassy  in  Portland 
Place  and  I  to  Welbeck  Street. 

The  next  night  I  went  to  Whitehall  to  watch  the 
crowds  parading  up  and  down,  singing  patriotic 
songs  and  little  realizing  what  was  in  store  for  all  of 
us  during  the  next  four  years.  I  wonder  what  effect 
it  would  have  had  on  all  of  us  if  we  could  have 
visualized  that  wonderful  Cenotaph,  with  the  crowds 
of  bereft  relatives  filing  past  it,  laying  their  floral 
tributes  at  its  base? 

As  I  was  beyond  the  military  age  I  had  to  find 
useful  work  to  do  as  a  voluntary  worker.  My  first  duty 
was  to  examine  recruits  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Schools 
at  Chelsea  for  the  4th  London  Ambulance  under 
Colonel  Lloyd  Williams.  It  proved  most  interesting 
work,  and  it  astonished  me  that  one  had  to  refuse  so 
few.  At  first  the  question  of  bad  teeth  caused  more 
rejections  than  anything  else,  then  varicose  veins, 
ruptures  and  flat  feet  were  frequent  causes.  But  on 
the  whole  the  physique  of  the  young  male  was 
excellent.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  disappointment 
registered  on  their  faces  when  we  had  to  refuse  them, 
and  it  was  generally  possible  to  direct  them  to  have 
certain  treatments  carried  out  and  to  tell  them  they 
might  present  themselves  again.  The  complement  for 
the  Ambulance  was  soon  completed.  The  Colonel 
said  to  me  one  morning,  “We  are  going  to  rope  you 
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into  this  Ambulance.  How  old  are  you?”  When  I  told 
him,  he  replied,  “Oh  dear,  you  are  no  good  to  us!” 
So  I  realized  that  I  had  to  find  work  where  age  was 
no  detriment.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  this,  as  I 
quickly  found  out. 

About  this  time  a  younger  brother  of  mine,  Major 
Montague  Furber,  who  had  served  in  the  18th  Royal 
Irish,  but  was  now  on  the  Reserve,  joined  up  for  duty. 
When  he  got  to  Havre  he  was  told  that  his  eyesight 
was  not  good  enough  and  that  he  should  return  to 
England.  His  reply  to  this  was,  “I  have  crossed  that 
Channel,  and  now  you  must  find  me  a  job  of  work 
over  here.  So  he  was  appointed  A.P.M.  of  Havre. 
He  did  so  well  at  Havre  that  he  was  moved  on  to 
Rouen.  I  met  his  Irish  wife  soon  after  this  and  asked 
her  if  she  knew  what  his  duties  were.  She  replied, 
“He  tells  me  that  he  has  to  lock  up  all  the  disorderly 
houses.  So  I  said,  “I  expect  that  he  is  locking  them 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door!”  Anyhow,  he  was  kept 
on  the  move  and  changed  his  quarters  frequently. 
His  last  job  was  A.P.M.  at  Arras,  where  he  got  mixed 
up  in  an  exploding  ammunition  dump  and  was  badly 
injured.  Fortunately  he  recovered  and  now  leads  a 
happy  life  in  Vancouver.  Another  brother,  Major 
Harold  Furber,  went  to  Flanders  with  the  3rd  Welsh, 
and  spent  sixteen  months  in  the  front  line.  He  returned 
somewhat  of  a  nervous  wreck,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  special  wheeled  stretcher  and 
general  utility  carrier.  These  conveyances  ran  on  two 
wheels  with  inflated  rubber  tyres,  and  could  be 
wheeled  along  the  trenches  and  in  places  where  the 
ordinary  stretcher  could  not  be  used.  They  were 
thought  very  highly  of  by  many  regiments  and  by  the 
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D.M.S.,  Sir  John  Goodwin;  also  by  his  successor,  Sir 
Harold  Fawcus.  Many  people  think  that  they  should 
be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  A.R.P.  authorities. 

My  friend  Percy  Furnivall  was  asked  to  see  one  of 
those  men  wounded  early  in  the  war,  in  a  hospital  in 
Hampshire.  He  asked  his  patient  what  his  experiences 
had  been.  The  man  told  him  the  following  story: 
“We  was  all  put  into  a  train  and  taken  to  Southamp¬ 
ton.  Then  we  was  put  on  a  ship  and  taken  to  a  place 
called  ’Ave’er.  Then  we  was  put  into  another  train, 
and  finally  we  ’ad  to  get  out  and  march  through  the 
dark,  rain  and  mud  till  we  got  to  the  trenches.  Then 
the  sergeant,  e  says,  'Now,  my  men,  tumble  in  there, 
and  about  this  time  to-morrow  ’alf  of  you  will  be 
dead’—and  so  they  was,  including  the  bloody 
optimist  ’imself.”  I  related  this  story  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  when  I  saw  him  again  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  another  good  story  to  teL  him,  as  just  after 
he  left  me  he  had  met  the  Bishop  of  London  and  told 
him  the  story,  which  had  made  him  laugh  heartily, 
and  he  wanted  another  story  as  good. 

Mr. _ afterwards  Sir  Edward — Marshall  Hall  was 

at  this  time  a  friend  and  a  patient  of  mine.  He  was  a 
most  interesting  companion  and  liked  me  to  visit 
him  in  the  morning  whilst  he  was  dressing.  I  managed 
to  do  this  for  some  time,  but  when  my  presence  in 
operating  theatres  was  required  early  in  the  morning 
it  became  impossible  for  me  to  conform  to  his  hours. 
His  second  wife  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  I  had 
to  impress  on  her  that  she  was  now  British.  She  did 
not  resent  my  suggestions,  and  we  also  became  good 
friends.  Sir  Edward  had  various  disabilities,  and, 
although  always  seeking  medical  advice,  knew  just 
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as  much  about  medicine  as  most  lay  people.  His  father 
was  a  doctor,  and  this  had  given  him  many  hereditary 
tendencies.  We  often  discussed  his  big  criminal  cases 
from  a  medical  point  of  view.  The  Crippen  case  often 
cropped  up.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
defend  him,  but  that  a  statement  that  hyoscine  had 
been  deliberately  placed  in  Mrs.  Crippen’s  body  made 
him  decline;  still  he  always  argued  that  if  he  had 
defended  him  he  would  have  got  him  acquitted.  His 
line  of  defence  would  have  been  that  Crippen  had 
to  satisfy  two  exacting  women,  and  that  he  had  given 
his  wife  an  overdose  by  mistake.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  hundredth  of  a  grain  and  five 
grains,  which  I  think  was  the  dose  that  Sir  William 
Willcox  considered  had  been  administered.  Then  the 
case  known  as  the  Green  Bicycle  Case  was  another 
favourite  of  his.  He  experimented  with  guns  and  the 
direction  of  bullets  in  his  garden  at  Brook,  just  beyond 
Godaiming.  He  obtained  the  acquittal  of  many  a 
prisoner  and  often  with  little  pecuniary  advantage. 
His  entry  into  court  was  always  almost  dramatic, 
and  before  commencing  a  long  speech  he  would  use 
a  throat  spray  which  he  always  kept  in  his  pocket. 
I  think  he  had  learnt  this  habit  from  his  friend,  Sir 
Milsom  Rees,  the  laryngologist. 

After  the  acquittal  of  Light  in  the  Green  Bicycle 
Case,  Marshall  Hall  wrote  to  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
another  great  friend  of  mine:  “I  think  that  it  is  the 
greatest  success  as  an  advocate  I  ever  had.” 

Another  of  his  famous  cases  was  known  as  “The 
Brides  in  the  Bath.”  George  James  Smith  was  suspected 
of  drowning  at  least  eight  women.  He  had  insured 
them  and  married  them.  Then  he  engaged  rooms  with 
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a  bathroom  and  a  piano.  Having  drowned  them,  he 
always  went  out  and  bought  tomatoes,  and  when  he 
returned  home  he  sat  in  the  sitting-room  and  played, 
“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.”  Marshall 
Hall  was  very  uncertain  how  he  managed  to  drown 
them  so  quickly  without  a  struggle  and  without  noise. 
My  friend  Spilsbury  explained  his  method  by  saying 
that  he  put  his  arm  under  the  woman’s  knees  and 
raised  them.  This  lowered  her  head,  water  ran  into 
her  lungs  through  the  nose  and  she  lost  consciousness 
within  a  few  seconds.  Marshall  Hall  would  not  accept 
this  idea,  but  maintained  that  he  had  a  hypnotic 
power  and  used  it  to  hypnotize  his  victims.  He  was 
evidently  very  puzzled.  Whilst  the  trial  was  being 
carried  on  a  telegram,  which  had  been  opened  by  his 
clerk,  was  handed  to  the  front  bench  for  him  to  read. 
A  well-known  society  lady  had  sent  it,  saying:  “I 
have  three  baths  in  my  house  at  your  disposal,  bring 
her  and  try.” 

Then  the  Russell  case  brought  him  well-deserved 
praise.  There  were  two  trials.  The  husband  lost  the 
first  trial,  in  which  various  co-respondents  were  cited 
and  all  dismissed  from  the  case;  but  in  the  second 
there  was  only  one  co-respondent.  The  jury  dismissed 
him,  but  found  that  misconduct  had  been  committed 
with  some  man  unknown.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  a  doggerel  scribbled  by  some  frivolous  junior 
member  of  the  Bar  was  handed  to  Marshall  Hall.  I 
cannot  remember  the  exact  wording,  but  it  was 
something  like  this  : 

At  first  they  had  Simon, 

He  lost.  He  knew  nothing  about  a  hymen. 

But  then  they  had  Hall, 
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Whose  local  topography 
Was  female  geography, 

And  knew  all  parts  of  Eve  since  the  Fall. 

The  House  of  Lords  eventually  decided  entirely  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Russell. 

Marshall  Hall  was  a  great  personality,  and  his  death 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  a  very  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was  certainly  an 
extraordinarily  successful  advocate  in  his  criminal 
practice.  His  general  health  was  a  great  handicap, 
and  his  long  speeches  left  him  very  exhausted. 

We  have  wandered  away  from  the  War  and  all  the 
work  which  it  entailed.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  work,  and  hard  work  it  proved.  One 
of  my  earliest  jobs  was  as  one  of  the  anaesthetists  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  I  had  to  give  all  the  anaesthetics 
on  Wednesday  mornings  in  the  dental  department, 
and  the  same  in  the  throat  department  on  Thursday 
mornings,  when  about  sixteen  cases  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Somerville  Hastings. 
In  those  days  such  operations  were  done  in  the  out¬ 
patients’  department.  Mattresses  were  laid  on  the 
floor  of  the  waiting  room,  and  after  the  operation  the 
patients,  young  and  adult,  were  placed  on  these  until 
they  were  considered  well  enough  to  be  removed 
home.  Some  frivolous  people  described  the  scene  as 
“The  Battle  of  Hastings.”  Then  I  had  to  give  anaes¬ 
thetics  for  Mr.  John  Murray,  whom  I  found  a  charm¬ 
ing  man  to  work  with,  and  had  to  be  available  for 
emergencies.  The  Surgical  Emergency  Corps  also 
demanded  my  assistance.  Our  duty  was  to  report  for 
duty  on  reception  of  a  Field-Marshal’s  warning  that 
an  air  raid  was  expected,  and  we  assembled  at  the 
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Royal  Society  of  Medicine  to  await  orders  either  from 
Scotland  Yard  or  the  War  Office.  Cars  waited  at  the 
door  to  take  us  to  any  place  where  we  were  ordered. 
The  first  Zeppelin  raid  is  well  remembered.  The 
Surgical  Emergency  members  had  assembled  at 
i  Wimpole  Street,  and  we  watched  the  Zeppelin 
coming  from  the  City,  where  it  had  caused  much 
damage,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bart’s. 
It  appeared  to  be  coming  straight  towards  us,  but 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  it  turned  north,  and  we  did  not  see  it  again. 
I  was  standing  next  to  a  Scot.  He  remarked,  “I  have 
made  a  resolution.  Whenever  you  see  a  Zeppelin, 
drink  a  whisky  and  soda.”  At  that  time  our  secretary 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Macallister,  pro¬ 
vided  drinks  of  this  nature,  and  very  grateful  we  were 
to  him.  But  many  raids  occurred  after  he  had  gone 
home,  and  on  those  occasions  we  were  content  to  go 
without. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  psychological  effects 
these  raids  had  on  our  various  members  and  the 
methods  some  of  them  employed  to  hide  their  appre¬ 
hension;  but  the  majority  seemed  to  be  quite 
unaffected.  I  admired  the  pluck  of  the  women  who 
drove  their  cars  for  our  assistance,  driving  alone, 
whilst  shrapnel  from  our  own  anti-aircraft  guns 
rattled  on  the  roofs  of  their  cars.  We  were  equipped 
with  tin  helmets,  and  must  have  looked  comic  in 
ordinary  civilian  garb.  My  friend  Michael  Leahy 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  one  night  and  see  a  heavy¬ 
weight  fight  at  the  National  Sporting  Club  between 
Bandsman  Blake  and  Pat  O’Keefe.  A  Zeppelin  raid 
commenced  just  as  we  were  finishing  dinner.  Leahy 
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asked  our  waiter,  “Has  the  fighting  begun  yet?55  The 
waiter  said,  “Indeed  it  has.  Don’t  you  hear  the 
bombs?55  Leahy  replied,  “Ah,  I  mean  the  fight  in  the 
ring,55  not  caring  two  hoots  about  the  Zeppelin! 
Well,  the  big  fight  was  over  in  about  three  rounds, 
and  everybody  hurried  home.  When  I  got  home  I 
found  an  urgent  message  to  attend  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine.  I  ascertained  that  a  Zeppelin 
had  returned  and  dropped  bombs  round  Covent 
Garden,  and  that  we  were  wanted  urgently.  Away  we 
went  in  the  cars  and  found  that  a  bomb  had  been 
dropped  right  through  Odhams5  Buildings  in  Long 
Acre.  It  had  dropped  into  a  shelter  in  the  basement 
and  caused  a  large  number  of  casualties.  First  aid 
was  rendered  to  many  at  Bow  Street  Police  Station, 
but  all  stretcher  cases  were  taken  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  There  were  some  horrible  sights;  most  of 
the  victims  had  been  badly  burnt.  We  never  knew 
how  many  were  killed,  but  two  hundred  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  approximate  number.  The  Rector  of 
Covent  Garden  was  amongst  them.  He  had  visited 
the  shelter  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  use.  I  wrote  a 
description  of  this  raid  to  a  friend  in  Switzerland,  and 
my  letter  was  opened  by  the  censor.  I  was  severely 
reprimanded. 
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IN  1915  Miss  McCaul  asked  me  to  act  as  Medical 
Officer  to  her  Military  Hospital  in  Welbeck  Street. 
I  had  known  Miss  McCaul  for  some  years  and  greatly 
admired  her  energy  and  resource.  She  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  and  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  South  African  War,  where  they  both 
did  excellent  work.  Some  humorists,  on  their  return, 
said  that  Miss  McCaul’s  reputation  was  k ‘irretriev¬ 
able55!  After  the  South  African  War  Miss  McCaul 
started  the  Union  Jack  Club,  which  proved  a  great 
success  and  which  was  greatly  prized  during  the 
Great  War.  My  friend  Fred  Wallace  was  appointed 
consulting  surgeon  to  it,  and  was  given  the  honour 
of  a  knighthood.  She  also  started  the  Army  and  Navy 
Male  Nurses5  Association.  This  is  still  going  strong, 
and  our  nurses  are  kept  well  employed.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  we  have 
an  excellent  secretary,  Commander  Whish,  who  runs 
the  show  very  well  and  successfully.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  support,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  medical  confreres. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  Miss  McCaul  at 
once  offered  her  nursing  home  as  a  military  hospital. 
It  contained  a  hundred  beds,  to  which  later  on  ten 
naval  beds  were  added — the  only  naval  beds  in 
London.  In  the  hospital  could  be  seen  the  wooden 
operating  table  which  was  used  in  Buckingham 
Palace  when  Sir  Frederick  Treves  operated  on  H.M. 
King  Edward  VII  for  appendicitis,  and  Miss  McCaul 
nursed  His  Majesty  subsequently.  It  was  only  a 
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museum  specimen,  as  Listerism  had  relegated  it  to 
the  past  and  it  was  useless  for  modern  surgery;  but 
Miss  McCaul  had  acquired  it  as  a  memento  of  such  a 
hazardous  incident. 

I  gladly  accepted  Miss  McCaul’s  request.  She  was 
very  popular  with  the  stars  of  the  profession,  and  when 
available  they  were  only  too  willing  to  help  her. 
Some  of  my  friends  told  me  that  I  ought  to  wear 
khaki,  because  unless  I  wore  uniform  I  should  be 
unable  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  military  hospital. 
My  reply  was  that  if  I  could  not  keep  discipline  in 
ordinary  clothes  I  should  give  up  the  post.  There  was 
never  any  trouble,  and  my  patients  all  proved  easy 
to  deal  with.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  our 
nursing  staff.  The  senior  sisters  were,  of  course, 
qualified  nurses,  and  we  had  an  ample  supply  of 
V.A.D.’s.  It  surprised  me  how  many  of  these  women 
proved  themselves  so  efficient  and  picked  up  the  work 
so  quickly.  Most  of  them  were  trained  in  classes  held 
by  Sir  James  Cantlie.  He  did  most  useful  service. 
Sometimes  he  would  begin  the  series  of  lectures  by 
announcing,  “My  name  is  Cantlie — cCan’t-Lie.”’ 
No  doubt  the  fact  that  our  patients  were  all  officers 
attracted  some  of  them,  but  it  was  a  very  small 
percentage  of  marriages  which  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  relations  of  nurse  and  patient.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  blatant  scandal 
was  ever  brought  to  my  notice  during  those  four  years. 
Of  course  Miss  McCaul  was  a  pretty  strict  discipli¬ 
narian,  and  kept  her  eyes  open  for  any  breakage  of 
rules.  A  gentleman  named  Prosser  asked  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  me  one  day.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a  great  student  of  Colour  Cult,  and  that  he  was 
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anxious  and  willing  to  decorate  one  of  the  wards  in 
colours  which  would  assist  in  the  treatment  of  shell¬ 
shock.  After  consulting  Miss  McCaul,  I  readily 
accepted  his  generous  offer.  The  colours  he  proposed 
were  to  follow  nature’s  example.  A  sky-blue  ceiling, 
primrose  (sunlight)  walls  and  green  carpet.  The  toilet 
sets,  breakfast  sets,  plates  and  dishes  were  to  be 
harmonious.  I  had  to  pick  out  V.A.D.  s  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  cheery  face  and  disposition  to  help  in  the  cure. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  experiment  did  not  prove  very 
successful.  On  arrival  late  at  night  from  overseas  most 
of  the  patients  expressed  themselves  as  very  plea,sed 
with  their  novel  surroundings.  By  electric  lighc  the 
shades  seemed  just  right— but  when  morning  came 
the  yellow  walls  annoyed  most  people  and  they  asked 
that  screens  should  be  used  to  cover  up  as  much  of 
the  walls  as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
us  are  affected  by  colour.  The  right  blue  is  always 
sedative,  red  is  stimulating,  and  Prosser  used  to  say 
that  black  is  immoral !  There  was  nothing  black  in  the 
McCaul  Hospital,  and  we  tried  to  keep  our  patients 
happy  and  smiling. 

One  of  my  patients  was  a  shell-shocked  flying  officer 
who  had  crashed  three  times  and  who  continually 
dreamt  of  crashing  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  a 
nurse  to  watch  him  at  night  and,  when  he  showed 
signs  of  terror,  to  wake  him  before  he  “crashed,” 
otherwise  his  symptoms  would  be  much  aggravated 
for  some  days  or  even  weeks.  One  day  he  walked  up 
to  me  whilst  I  was  dressing  an  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
and  said,  “If  you  want  to  see  a  formation  of  German 
bombers,  go  and  look  out  of  the  window.’  I  did,  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  fact,  and  that  what  was  known  as  the 
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daylight  air  raid  was  taking  place.  I  ordered  everyone 
into  the  cellars,  which  had  been  prepared  for  such 
emergencies.  The  officer  whose  stump  I  was  dressing 
was  told  to  hang  on  to  me  and  was  carried  to  the 
cellars.  Fortunately  the  raid  was  soon  over  and  little 
damage  done,  so  far  as  I  remember.  A  few  years  after 
I  met  this  officer  on  a  railway  platform.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  that  incident,  but  that 
he  was  far  more  frightened  that  I  should  drop  him 
than  that  the  Germans  would  drop  a  bomb  on  him. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  effect  on  some  of  my  shell¬ 
shocked  patients,  who  sat  and  wept  whilst  sympathetic 
V.A.D.’s  tried  to  cheer  them  whilst  stroking  their 
hands.  Wonderful  entertainments  were  arranged  in 
the  hospital.  We  had  a  large  recreation  room,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  artists  who  came  to  help  us  were  greatly 
appreciated.  Fred  Norton,  who  was  responsible  for 
“Chu  Chin  Chow,”  was  a  great  help.  He  used  to 
bring  several  artists  to  help  him,  male  and  female. 
Frank  Cochran  would  come  and  sing  his  famous 
Cobbler’s  Song.  Evelyn  Laye  was  often  a  visitor,  and 
a  very  popular  one,  and  there  were  many  others 
whose  names  escape  me,  but  to  whom  we  were  all 
very  grateful.  Dances  were  occasionally  held  for  those 
who  were  convalescent  enough  to  take  part.  When  a 
patient  was  well  enough  I  had  to  sign  him  up  for 
G.S.,  i.e .,  General  Service.  This  meant  that  he  had 
three  weeks’  leave  before  rejoining  his  unit.  I  always 
had  to  harden  my  heart  when  doing  this,  as  it 
frequently  seemed,  and  really  was,  signing  their  death 
warrant. 

The  patients  generally  arrived  late  in  the  evening. 
It  was  always  one  of  my  habits  to  see  any  urgent  case 
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as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible.  The  message  would 
frequently  come  just  as  I  was  hoping  to  get  to  bed. 
One  night  a  message  came  that  a  stretcher  case  had 
arrived  which  ought  to  be  seen,  so  away  I  went.  I 
found  a  patient  with  a  field  card  stating,  “Shrapnel 
wound  of  scalp  and  dislocation  of  ankle.  The  nurse, 
at  my  request,  removed  the  bandages  from  his  head. 
No  wound  or  mark  could  be  found.  There  was  a  long 
splint  from  his  armpit  to  his  ankle.  This  made  me 
suspicious,  as  it  was  not  a  splint  used  for  a  damaged 
ankle.  This  was  removed  also,  and  no  damage  of  any 
kind  could  be  detected.  The  patient  must  have  bribed 
some  field  orderly  to  bandage  his  head  and  splint 
his  leg,  and  fill  up  his  field  card— but  the  truth  of 
these  doings  was  never  discovered.  The  patient  was 
the  most  extraordinary  and  clever  liar  I  have  ever 
met.  It  was  revealed  that  when  in  England  on  a  former 
occasion  he  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  Provost 
Marshals  for  wearing  a  V.C.  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled.  As  he  was  considered  a  mental  case,  he  was 
sent  to  Lechmere  House,  which  was  kept  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases.  At  an  interview  with  the 
doctor  who  had  him  under  his  care  there  I  was  told 
the  following  story.  He  proved  himself  amenable  to 
discipline  if  he  was  kept  away  from  wine  and  women. 
His  memory  was  abnormal.  Given  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  he  could  at  once  give  the  context.  He 
would  tell  you  that  he  had  been  at  any  public  school 
which  you  were  familiar  with,  and  show  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  it.  He  would  know  the  names  of 
the  favourite  coverts  of  most  of  the  well-known  hunts. 
His  Lechmere  House  doctor  kept  him  there  as  long 
possible,  but  he  behaved  so  normally  that  the 
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doctor  felt  obliged  to  sign  him  up  for  G.S.  This,  of 
course,  meant  three  weeks’  leave  before  going  back 
to  France.  The  doctor  thought  that  a  small  quiet 
hotel  in  the  West  of  England  would  be  a  good  place 
to  select  for  him,  and  so  away  he  went.  The  quiet 
hotel  had  amongst  its  visitors  a  man  and  his  wife. 
The  man  was  a  dipsomaniac  and  the  wife  was  as 
naughty  as  she  was  pretty.  So  the  patient  drank  with 
the  husband  and  made  love  to  the  wife,  so  by  the  time 
his  leave  expired  he  was  in  a  good  condition  to  behave 
abnormally  again.  A  very  few  weeks  had  elapsed 
before  he  arrived  back  on  the  stretcher  as  I  have 
described.  Whilst  he  was  in  hospital  he  received  a 
telegram  which  he  had  evidently  sent  to  himself, 
stating  that  he  had  been  given  the  V.G.  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  last  of  him,  and  heard  later  on  that  he  was 
confined  in  an  asylum  after  having  tried  to  murder 
his  father.  I  had  signed  him  up  as  a  case  of pseudologia 
fantastica — fantastic  lying. 

In  1918  Miss  McCaul  was  allotted  ten  naval  beds, 
the  only  ones  in  London.  Eight  of  these  were  occupied 
by  eight  heroes  from  Zeebrugge,  who  had  been  sent 
to  us  from  Chatham.  The  first  morning  I  entered  the 
ward  I  told  them  that  I  had  received  no  instructions 
as  to  how  I  was  to  give  them  leave.  I  told  them  that 
with  my  military  patients  the  rules  were  very  strict 
and  that  they  were  kept  more  or  less  on  a  bit  of  string. 
I  explained  that  this  was  caused  by  1,200  officers 
being  given  leave  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and 
1,200  of  them  were  never  seen  again.  One  of  my  naval 
patients  lying  there  with  an  eye  gone  and  badly 
damaged  legs,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  I  was  one  of  them!” 
It  was  evident  that  these  men  had  simply  changed 
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their  units.  In  conversation  with  one  of  these  heroes 
I  was  told  that  he  had  been  given  the  job  of  com¬ 
mandeering  the  two  ferry  boats,  the  Iris  ana  the 
Daffodil ,  from  Liverpool.  The  manager  had  asked  him 
for  what  purpose  they  were  to  be  used.  His  reply  was, 
“This  is  a  profound  secret,  but  as  you  appear  to  be 
a  man  to  be  trusted,  I  will  tell  you.  You  may  have 
read  of  mutiny  amongst  the  German  sailors  in  the 
Kiel  Canal,  where  they  are  more  or  less  idle?  We  are 
afraid  that  this  might  occur  amongst  our  men  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  so  these  two  boats  are 
to  be  converted  into  cinema  theatres  and  will 
keep  our  sailors  amused.”  What  a  wonderful  imagin¬ 
ation  ! 

Another  most  interesting  patient  was  Lt.-Com- 
mander  E.  Hilton  Young,  who  had  lost  his  right  arm. 
Naturally  he  was  very  depressed  about  this,  and 
thought  that  this  loss  would  put  a  stop  to  his  many 
ambitions.  When  he  was  convalescent  I  used  to  take 
him  out  in  my  car  and  do  my  best  to  cheer  him  up. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  went  to  Russia  in  command 
of  an  armoured  train.  Since  then  he  has  soared  to 
great  heights.  In  1927  was  created  a  G.B.E.,  and 
has  now  joined  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Kennet. 
He  is  a  fine  example  of  what  courage  can  do  for  a 
man  on  the  <cnever-say-die  principle.  The  blocking 
of  Zeebrugge  Harbour  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  war,  and  showed  what  men  can  dare  for 
the  protection  of  our  wonderful  Empire.  The  first 
member  of  that  expedition  to  be  killed  on  the  Mole 
was  a  middy  at  whose  birth  I  had  officiated,  Claude 
Hawkings. 

About  this  time  my  elder  daughter  became  engaged 
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to  Captain  Francis  Young  of  the  ist  Gloucestershire 
Regiment.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Lange- 
marcke  in  Belgium  on  October  21st,  1914,  and  was 
sent  to  a  nursing  home  in  London.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  liver,  right  lung  and  right  kidney.  He 
recovered  sufficiently  to  do  another  twenty  years’ 
service,  but  he  had  to  submit  to  two  major  operations 
during  that  period.  It  took  twenty  years  for  the  War 
Office  to  recognize  that  the  necessity  for  these  opera¬ 
tions  was  caused  by  his  wound,  but  this  was  done 
eventually  and  he  had  a  wound  pension  awarded  to 
him  after  twenty  years.  Their  wedding  took  place  at 
Marylebone  Parish  Church  on  July  25th,  1917,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  McCormick,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Chester  Square,  and  Dean  of  Manchester,  performed 
the  ceremony.  Most  of  my  patients  from  the  McCaul 
and  Mackinnon  hospitals  came  to  the  reception,  and 
I  think  that  everyone  enjoyed  themselves.  The  bride¬ 
groom’s  batman  was  last  seen  walking  along  Welbeck 
Street  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket  and  the  contour  of  his  tunic  would  not  have 
been  approved  of  on  parade.  Both  my  daughters  had 
been  pantry-maids  at  the  McCaul  Hospital,  and  had 
become  very  popular  with  my  patients.  My  younger 
daughter  married  Alec  Sandberg,  a  brother  of  my 
friend  Peter  Sandberg,  on  February  26th,  1921.  The 
military  element  was  absent,  as  my  hospitals  had 
closed  down,  but  we  had  a  very  cheery  reception. 

In  the  McCaul  Hospital  we  had  representatives 
of  nearly  every  unit  in  the  service,  and  some  from  the 
U.S.A.  I  liked  the  Americans,  but  some  of  them 
might  well  be  described  in  their  own  language  as 
“tough  guys.”  There  was  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
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hospital’s  back  premises,  and  I  suspect  that  some  of 
our  night  staff  on  occasions  shut  their  eyes  at  any 
rate  such  breakings  out  were  not  reported  but  one 
morning  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a  lad  who  held 
a  commission  in  one  of  the  Guards  battalions  had 
been  out  most  of  the  night  and  was  none  too  sober 
when  he  arrived  back  about  5  He  happened  to 

be  an  occupant  in  my  largest  ward,  so  I  visited  each 
patient  in  turn,  reserving  him  till  the  last,  and  then 
he  received  such  a  dressing-down  as  he  richly  deserved. 
Amongst  other  things  I  told  him  that  as  an  officer  in 
the  Guards  he  was  expected  to  be  a  pattern  to  the 
whole  army,  whereas  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  officer 

in  even  a  Labour  battalion. 

Amongst  the  V.A.D.’s  at  the  McCaul  Hospital  I 
met  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Mackinnon,  Miss  Isabel 
Stewart  and  Mass  Esme  Stewart,  now  Mas.  Orr-Ewmg. 
They  were  most  efficient  and  everyone  liked  them. 
Mrs.  Mackinnon  interviewed  me  one  morning  and 
told  me  that  her  husband  was  ordered  to  France 
with  his  regiment  and  desired  that  his  house  in  Queen  s 
Gate  Terrace  should  become  an  officers  hospital.  She 
asked  me  if  I  would  act  as  the  medical  officer  and 
do  my  best  to  carry  out  her  husband’s  wishes.  We 
soon  got  in  touch  with  the  War  Office  and  collected 
a  consulting  staff  with  Percy  Furnivall  and  E.  Laming 
Evans  as  the  surgeons.  It  was  soon  equipped  and 
approved  by  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office. 
Before  Mackinnon  left  for  the  Front  he  was  told  that 
his  wishes  had  materialized.  There  were  twenty  beds, 
and  Mrs.  Mackinnon  was  the  C.O.,  and  an  excellent 
C.O.  she  made.  Sufficient  trained  nurses  and  V.A.D.’s, 
pantry-maids,  etc.,  were  quickly  forthcoming.  It 
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proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  comfortable  hospitals  in 
London. 

My  brother,  Major  Montague  Furber,  was  an 
inmate  when  he  was  badly  invalided  owing  to  severe 
wounds  in  both  legs  which  had  been  injured  when  an 
ammunition  dump  at  Arras  had  exploded.  When  he 
was  convalescing  he  was  allowed  out  for  Bridge  at 
his  club,  and  was  not  always  punctual  for  dinner. 
He  had  broken  the  rules  and  been  reprimanded  on 
several  occasions.  One  evening  he  returned  half  an 
hour  late  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Mackinnon  met  him 
in  the  hall  and  thought  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
to  reprimand  him. 

“You  are  late  again,  Major  Furber,  and  I  will  not 
have  my  rules  broken.  Dinner  is  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
I  insist  that  you  are  punctual  for  it.” 

My  brother  put  his  eyeglass  in  his  eye  and  smiled 
at  her,  saying,  “You  evidently  have  forgotten  that 
you  invited  me  to  dine  quietly  with  you  and  your 
sisters  at  eight  o’clock  to-night!” 

Mrs.  Mackinnon  was  so  amazed  at  his  effrontery 
that  she  had  to  laugh,  and  he  enjoyed  his  dinner  with 
her  immensely. 

Very  soon  after  Captain  Mackinnon  arrived  at  the 
front  line  in  France  he  was  killed,  but  his  widow 
carried  on  the  good  work  bravely  as  he  would  have 
wished.  I  never  saw  her  ruffled,  and  she  did  her 
utmost  to  make  her  patients  happy  and  comfortable. 
When  the  hospital  closed  down  after  the  war  was  over 
she  gave  a  ball  at  Prince’s  in  Piccadilly.  It  was  a  fancy 
dress  ball  to  which  I  was  allowed  to  take  a  party.  In 
the  middle  of  the  evening  one  of  my  party,  a  little 
irascible  fellow,  strode  up  to  me,  saying,  “I  wish  to 
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goodness  you  would  keep  your  friends  in  order.  I 
have  just  found  one  of  them  with  his  arms  round  my 
wife.”  At  that  moment  his  wife  came  up,  and  I 
claimed  the  next  dance,  saying,  “Tell  me  about  all 
this  naughtiness!”  I  quickly  found  out  that  everything 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  so  I  took  my  partner 
and  found  her  husband.  We  retired  to  a  quiet  corner 
and  I  insisted  that  he  should  apologize  and  kiss  her— 
so  all  ended  happily.  One  of  the  staff  appeared  in  an 
operating  gown  and  mask.  This  was  considered  in 
questionable  taste,  as  so  many  of  our  patients  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  operating  theatre 
and  did  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  their  experiences. 
However,  everybody  enjoyed  the  dance  very  much, 
and  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Mackinnon  for 
such  a  happy  termination  of  her  war  work.  No 
patients  could  have  been  better  looked  afier  than  hers 
were,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  not  having  to  record 
a  single  fatal  termination. 

Early  in  the  war  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  opened 
two  houses  in  Albert  Road,  Regent  s  Park,  as  a 
maternity  home  for  officers  wives.  Sir  John  Phillips 
collected  a  suitable  staff  of  obstetricians,  and  a  great 
work  was  accomplished  there.  My  friend,  Dr.  Hubert 
Roberts,  asked  me  to  help  as  an  anaesthetist  at  first 
and  then,  when  Dr.  Wyatt  had  to  resign  owing  to 
other  duties,  I  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  We 
were  each  on  duty  for  a  month  at  a  time.  Each  patient 
was  interviewed  by  Sir  John  Phillips.  There  was  an 
excellent  matron,  Mass  M^acaffee,  a  head  sister,  Miss 
Anness,  several  qualified  nurses  and  V.A.D.  s.  All 
the  appointments  were  de  luxe ,  and  no  expense  spared 
to  make  the  patients  happy  and  comfortable.  I  think 
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that  the  number  of  mothers  confined  there  was  276, 
and  268  infants  were  started  on  their  journey  through 
life.  There  was  no  death  due  to  the  confinement,  but 
one  due  to  an  acute  appendix.  My  first  grandson  was 
born  there,  my  daughter  being  attended  by  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  Gilliatt.  I  well  remember  that  the  birth 
occurred  on  Christmas  night,  1918.  My  wife  and  I 
were  dining  at  the  Me  Caul  Hospital,  when  I  had  to 
leave  hurriedly  for  the  maternity  home.  After  the 
boy’s  arrival  I  was  just  leaving  the  home  when  an 
ambulance  drew  up  which  contained  an  unexpected 
arrival  whose  name  was  booked  for  January.  I  found 
that  the  patient  was  a  girl  whom  I  had  known  in  the 
old  days  at  Oxted,  and  who  had  married  a  flying 
officer  who  had  lost  both  legs.  In  a  few  hours  after 
her  admission  I  was  able  to  wake  her  up  and  tell  her 
that  she  had  become  the  possessor  of  a  fine  son.  Her 
first  question  was,  “How  many  legs  has  he  got?”  The 
nurse  said,  “Oh,  he’s  got  two  of  everything.”  My 

remark  was,  “You’re  a  d - d  liar!”  The  matron 

often  threatened  to  have  me  turned  out  of  the  home, 
but  her  threat  never  materialized.  In  consequence  of 
my  work  at  her  home,  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  asked 
me  to  attend  her  at  the  birth  of  her  two  youngest 
daughters,  and  I  felt  greatly  honoured  at  her  selection. 

One  of  my  war  occupations  was  giving  anaesthetics 
at  the  West-End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  where 
I  saw  some  excellent  work  done  by  Sir  Charles 
Ballance,  Mr.  Wilfred  Trotter,  Mr.  E.  Laming  Evans 
and  Sir  James  Dundas  Grant.  We  had  many  cases  of 
brain  surgery,  and  these  occupied  a  good  many  hours. 
Mr.  Laming  Evans’  orthopaedic  work  was  most 
interesting  and  successful.  It  was  always  stimulating 
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to  work  with  Mr.  Wilfred  Trotter,  but  one  had  always 
to  be  alert  and  not  sleepy.  The  following  incident  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  he  created.  During 
the  preparation  of  a  patient  already  on  the  table,  he 
said  to  his  assistant  surgeon,  “Throw  another  sterilized 
towel  over,  and  shut  out  the  anaesthetist.  He  is  always 
omnipresent.”  So  I  retorted,  “Yes,  but  also  omniscient 
and  omnipotent.”  “I  always  thought,  Furber,  that 
you  possessed  all  the  Divine  attributes!” 

At  the  finish  of  an  operation  the  assistant  surgeon 
had  to  leave,  and  Trotter  told  me  to  hold  up  the 
patient  whilst  he  put  the  dressings  and  bandages  in 
their  places.  He  remarked,  “The  war  has  taught  us 
many  things.”  “Yes,  Mr.  Trotter,  reciprocity  amongst 
others.”  “I  was  thinking  of  the  utilization  of  waste 
products,”  said  he.  Those  who  knew  him  considered 
that  he  had  the  best  brain  in  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  higher  praise  than  this. 

Sir  James  Dundas  Grant  was  the  ear  and  throat 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
acute  mastoid  operations  late  one  night  there  was  an 
Air  Marshal’s  warning  that  a  raid  was  approaching. 
The  children’s  ward  adjoined  the  operating  theatre, 
and  my  one  thought  was  to  get  the  children  evacuated 
and  placed  in  the  basement — but  Sir  James  would  not 
be  hurried,  and  insisted  on  sewing  up  the  wound 
most  meticulously.  I  think  that  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  the  air  raid  was  over! 
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FTER  the  war  the  hospital  moved  from  Welbeck 


^  A.  Street  to  Regent’s  Park,  and  it  is  well  situated 
for  nervous  patients,  as  the  quietude  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  is  most  marked.  One  of  my  duties  was 
attendance  as  an  anaesthetist  at  No.  3  General 
Hospital  at  Wandsworth,  staffed  by  Middlesex  and 
St.  Mary’s  Hospitals.  Any  private  operations  had  to 
be  performed  in  the  early  morning,  say  8  a.m.,  so 
that  we  could  attend  at  the  War  Hospitals  by  10  a.m. 
Having  an  opportunity  offered  to  me  of  earning  a 
few  guineas  one  morning  I  applied  for  leave  to  attend 
at  No.  3  General  at  1 1  a.m.  When  I  arrived  there  I 
found  that  an  anaesthetist  was  doing  my  work,  and  he 
told  me  that,  as  he  was  not  busy  elsewhere,  he  would 
continue  till  the  list  of  operations  was  completed — so 
I  prepared  to  leave.  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  dressing 
room  when  an  orderly  followed  me  out  of  the  theatre 
and  said  that  the  surgeon  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  at 
once  returned,  and  the  following  conversation  took 


place: 


“What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Furber?  You  arrive 
very  late,  and  at  once  start  to  leave.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  had  leave  to  be  late,  and  now  I  am 
rushing  back  to  your  hospital  to  give  more  anaesthetics, 
for  neither  of  which  do  I  get  any  remuneration.” 

“Oh,  as  that  is  the  case,  as  I  am  returning  myself, 
I  can  drive  you  back  in  my  car.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  sir!” 

So  into  the  car  we  both  got,  but  we  had  not  gone 
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a  hundred  yards  before  a  loud  explosion  occurred, 
and  one  of  his  back  tyres  had  punctured.  He  had  no 
spare  wheel.  Out  we  both  got  and  walked  to  Glapham 
Junction  and  took  a  train  to  Victoria.  Arrived  at 
Victoria  we  climbed  into  a  taxi  and  I  directed  the 
driver  to  put  the  surgeon  down  at  his  home  not  far 
from  mine.  When  we  arrived  he  handed  me  one  and 
sixpence  as  his  share  of  the  drive.  I  nearly  presented 
him  with  it.  It  was  an  unexpected  contribution,  but 
his  reputation  in  my  mind  was  not  enhanced. 

So  you  can  realize  there  were  few  spare  hours  in 
each  twenty-four.  Leaving  home  about  7.30  for  early 
private  operations,  all  the  morning  attending  military 
hospitals,  often  more  anaesthetics  in  the  afternoon, 
urgent  stretcher  cases  admitted  late  in  the  evening 
at  the  hospitals,  air  raid  warnings  and  raids  just  as 
one  had  got  to  bed,  calls  to  the  maternity  hospital  at 
night,  one  had  very  little  chance  of  seeing  private 
patients  and  earning  a  few  guineas. 

One  morning  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  whilst 
visiting  my  wards  at  the  McCaul  Hospital.  A  friend 
had  rung  me  up  to  ask  me  to  go  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  to  see  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Atherton.  She  had 
been  knocked  down  by  a  motor  car  in  Regent  Street 
on  the  previous  day  and  had  been  taken  to  hospital 
suffering  from  concussion,  a  broken  collar-bone  and 
injuries  to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Her  friends  wanted 
her  removal  to  her  own  flat  and  for  me  to  look  after 
her.  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Resident  Medical  Officer  I  removed  her  to  her 
flat  in  Shepherds  Market.  The  R.M.O  .  was  a  senior 
man  who  was  doing  war  work  at  the  hospital  and  had 
evidently  heard  some  details  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  past 
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life.  As  I  said  good-bye  to  him,  he  suggested  that  I 
should  be  careful.  I  shall  never  know  if  this  applied 
to  Mrs.  Atherton’s  physical  condition  or  to  my 
reputation.  She  had  to  keep  to  her  bed  for  three 
months,  but  eventually  made  a  complete  recovery.  I 
visited  her  every  day  for  three  months,  and  managed 
to  amuse  her  by  telling  her  three  new  stories  every 
day.  I  felt  somewhat  like  the  story  teller  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  When  I  had  finished  my  third  story 
she  would  always  say,  “More  please,  Sphinx.”  She 
always  called  me  Sphinx  because  she  said  she  never 
knew  what  I  was  thinking  about.  As  a  reward  for  my 
efforts  she  presented  me  on  her  recovery  with  a 
handsome  pearl  scarf  pin,  which  I  have  worn  almost 
continuously  ever  since.  She  was  unfortunate  in  her 
selection  of  her  second  husband,  Captain  Arthur 
Elliot.  Her  marriage  took  everyone  by  surprise,  as 
she  had  not  mentioned  her  intentions  to  anyone. 
Elliot  had  made  her  promise  to  keep  their  engage¬ 
ment  a  profound  secret,  but  as  they  left  the  Register 
Office  he  told  her  that  their  marriage  could  then  be 
published,  and  on  the  following  morning  most  of  the 
papers  published  the  fact  and  their  photographs. 
About  a  fortnight  later  Elliot  called  to  see  me  one 
afternoon  and  told  me  that  his  wife  was  flourishing  a 
revolver  and  that  he  was  frightened  of  being  shot. 
He  asked  me  to  go  to  her  flat  and  get  possession  of 
the  revolver.  When  I  rang  the  bell  at  her  flat  I  must 
confess  that  I  felt  very  nervous  as  to  what  my  reception 
would  be  like.  To  my  great  relief  I  had  a  hearty 
welcome.  Providence  had  once  again  been  kind  to 
me.  My  wedding  present  to  her  had  arrived  after  she 
had  left  for  the  honeymoon,  and  she  had  just  un- 
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packed  it,  and  it  had  pleased  her  very  much.  I  saw 
no  revolver,  and  so  did  not  get  possession  of  it.  As 
her  front  door  opened  to  admit  me,  I  caught  sight  of 
her  husband  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  waiting, 
evidently  to  see  what  reception  I  should  get.  She  and 
Elliot  never  became  friends  again,  and  she  suffered 
from  intense  depression,  threatening  to  end  her  life.  I 
always  argued  this  point  out  with  her,  and  seemed  to 
leave  her  less  depressed  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
carry  out  her  threat.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I 
had  just  got  into  bed  after  attending  the  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  when  I  heard  a  prolonged  hammering 
at  my  front  door,  and  found  her  maid  asking  me  to 
accompany  her  at  once  to  Shepherds  Market.  Her 
story  was  that  she  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
Mrs.  Atherton’s  bedroom,  precisely  at  midnight,  and 
had  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  without  success,  and 
there  was  no  response  to  her  knocks.  I  went  to  the 
flat  and  although  I  had  the  help  of  a  constable  it 
took  me  nearly  two  hours  to  get  the  bedroom  door 
opened.  The  door  was  made  of  thick  mahogany  and 
required  a  great  deal  of  force  to  break  it.  I  found 
Mrs.  Atherton  seated  fully  dressed  in  an  armchair  by 
the  fire  with  a  shot-gun  at  her  feet — one  barrel  had 
been  discharged  and  she  had  shot  herself  in  the  left 
temple.  Death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  ring  up  her  husband.  The 
following  conversation  took  place:  “Is  that  you, 
Captain  Elliot?”  “Yes.”  “Your  wife  has  killed  her¬ 
self.”  “Good  God!  How?”  “She  has  blown  her  head 
off  with  a  shot  gun.  The  police  are  here  and  will 
wait  for  you.”  We  waited,  but  he  did  not  come.  His 
brother  came  in  his  place.  In  due  course  the  coroner, 
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Mr.  Ingleby  Oddie,  held  an  inquest.  He  instructed 
me  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  When  I 
rang  the  bell  at  the  mortuary  in  Horseferry  Road, 
the  door  was  opened  ajar  by  the  mortuary  keeper, 
who  had  been  there  a  number  of  years.  “Oh,”  said 
he,  “I  know  who  you  are,  and  what  you  have  come 
for.  Come  in.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  were 
another  of  those  reporters.”  So  we  exchanged  our 
views  on  the  pertinacity  of  such  folk.  He  told  me  the 
following  story.  His  telephone  had  rung  about  2  a.m. 
one  morning.  On  answering  it,  a  man’s  voice  said, 
“I  am  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Sunshine .  I  have  just 
heard  how  rude  you  were  when  two  of  my  reporters 
visited  you  yesterday,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with  such 
impertinence  from  you.”  “Well,  don’t  you  send  any 
more  of  such  men  to  me.”  “I  shall  reserve  to  myself 
the  right  of  sending  my  reporters  anywhere  and  at 
any  time.”  “All  right — then  just  understand  this — I 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  putting  on  my  heaviest 
sea-boots  (he  was  an  old  sailor)  and  kicking  their 
bottoms  until  their  brains  come  out  at  the  top  of  their 
heads.”  I  sympathized  sincerely  with  the  old  salt,  as 
reporters  had  worn  holes  on  my  door-step  ever  since 
the  tragedy  had  become  known. 

The  coroner’s  court  was  crowded,  and  Sir  Edward 
Marshall  Hall  appeared  on  behalf  of  Elliot.  After  I 
had  given  my  evidence  to  the  coroner,  Marshall  Hall 
proceeded  to  examine  me.  Of  course  no  one  in  court 
knew  what  good  friends  we  were  and  that  he  was  a 
patient  of  mine.  One  of  his  early  questions  was  to 
find  out  any  possible  cause  for  suicide.  I  said  that  she 
was  apprehensive  that  she  might  be  enceinte ,  but  that 
the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  this  was 
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not  so.  “Now,  doctor,”  said  Marshall  Hall,  “that  was 
extremely  unlikely,  seeing  that  she  was  forty-seven.” 

I  replied,  “One  of  my  patients  married  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  and  had  three  children.”  I  wanted  to  add, 
“But  she  had  married  a  curate,”  but  the  occasion  did 
not  lend  itself  to  levity,  so  I  refrained.  Amongst 
other  questions  he  asked  was,  “But  you  cannot 
imagine  this  man  being  cruel  to  this  woman,  can 
you?”  My  reply  was,  “I  do  not  like  to  think  of  any 
man  being  cruel  to  any  woman,  especially  if  she  is  a 
good  looker.”  This  reply  certainly  caused  a  ripple  of 
laughter  in  court.  Then  he  produced  her  diary,  which 
he  passed  to  me  to  read,  but  asked  me  not  to  make 
any  comments  on  it.  I  noticed  an  entry  which  seemed 
to  bear  evidence  which  was  important,  and  asked 
permission  to  read  it  aloud.  The  coroner  at  once 
gave  me  permission.  The  statement  made  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  she  found  she  was  losing  her  good  looks. 
Marshall  Hall  had  taken  pity  on  Elliot,  and  was 
doing  his  best  for  him,  but  as  I  learnt  afterwards 
without  any  financial  benefit  to  himself.  It  took  him 
some  few  years  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Elliot. 
Elliot  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Atherton 
was  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  but  had  never  dis¬ 
closed  this  fact  to  her.  She  thought  he  was  in  receipt 
of  a  fairly  large  income.  After  her  death  there  was  a 
sale  of  her  furniture,  and  her  first  husband,  Colonel 
T.  Atherton,  bought  her  bedstead  with  its  hangings. 
He  did  not  want  it  himself,  but  he  did  not  wish  that 
anybody  else  should  have  it.  He  was  still  in  love  with 
her.  He  suffered  from  a  bad  heart,  which  killed  him 
soon  afterwards.  Her  story  was  a  very  sad  one,  and 
although  she  must  have  had  times  of  much  enjoy- 
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ment,  she  had  many  moments  of  hell.  There  was  an 
unpleasant  episode  at  her  funeral  at  Kensal  Green. 
All  the  hooligans  around  Harrow  Road  crowded  the 
cemetery  and  had  to  be  prevented  by  force  from 
entering  the  chapel.  They  ran  over  the  graves  and 
behaved  very  indecorously.  When  I  was  about  to 
leave  I  noticed  that  the  crowd  was  bearing  down  with 
hoots  and  other  noises  on  a  niece  of  hers.  They  had 
mistaken  her  for  another  woman  with  whom  Elliot 
was  supposed  to  have  had  an  intrigue.  I  spoke  to  her 
and  told  her  that  as  her  car  was  not  near  her,  she 
must  get  into  mine  at  once.  I  mounted  the  step  of 
my  car,  and  shouted  to  the  crowd  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  we  then  drove  away  quickly.  My 
protegee  was  badly  alarmed,  and  expressed  herself  as 
very  grateful  to  me. 
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OWING  to  my  friendship  with  Alan  Parsons  I 
became  intimate  with  most  members  of  the  Tree 
family.  I  admired  Lady  Tree  very  much.  Her  sense 
of  humour  always  appealed  to  me  immensely.  Mrs. 
Edward  Compton  had  asked  me  to  become  medical 
advisor  to  her  Theatre  Girls  Club  and  I  gladly 
consented.  Its  quarters  were  just  behind  Pagam’s 
restaurant  in  Portland  Street.  As  the  work  grew,  new 
premises  were  acquired  in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  These 
were  to  be  inaugurated  by  being  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  many  supporters  were  invited 
to  be  present.  When  the  hour  arrived  a  telephone 
message  came  through  from  the  Bishop  to  say  that 
he  would  be  half  an  hour  late.  Various  members  of 
the  Club  were  asked  to  give  “turns”  to  keep  the 
audience  amused  until  the  Bishop  s  arrival.  Dame 
Madge  Kendal  made  a  speech,  Lady  Tree  did  so 
also,  and  Mrs.  Compton  herself  spoke.  The  Bishop 
eventually  arrived,  and  blessed  the  premises  from 
attic  to  basement.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  Lady 
Tree  and  congratulated  her  on  her  well-chosen  words. 
She  amused  me  by  saying:  “I  had  a  headache  and 
had  to  make  a  special  effort  to  say  anything  and 
when  I  had  finished  I  said  to  Mrs.  Compton:  ‘Now, 
dear,  you  must  get  up  and  say  something,’  but  Mrs. 
Compton  said:  ‘But  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about. 
So  I  said,  ‘There  is  kind  Dr.  Furber  in  the  audience- 
get  up  and  say  something  about  him.’  Instead  of 
which  she  got  up  and  talked  about  God.  There  was 
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generally  a  good  laugh  to  be  obtained  whilst  listening 
to  her.  One  evening  my  telephone  rang  and  I  found 
that  Lady  Alexander  was  telling  me  that  Sir  Herbert 
had  died  suddenly  in  a  nursing  home  and  that  Lady 
Tree  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  to  the  nursing  home  at 
once  and  was  told  the  details  of  the  tragedy.  Sir 
Herbert  was  eating  a  peach  and  fell  back  dead  sud¬ 
denly.  He  had  been  operated  upon  twelve  days  before 
by  Sir  Alfred  Fripp  for  an  injury  to  his  knee.  Lady 
Tree  asked  me  what  was  the  cause  of  death.  I  told  her 
that  it  was  probably  what  is  known  as  a  pulmonary 
embolism,  and  I  had  to  explain  to  her  what  this 
meant.  Sir  Alfred  Fripp  had  been  telephoned  for, 
but  he  was  out  of  London  for  a  few  hours.  He  arrived 
whilst  I  was  in  the  home,  and  was  angry  with  me  for 
my  suggestion.  He  said  that  it  imputed  sepsis  to  his 
operation.  This  I  denied.  He  told  Lady  Tree  that  I 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Of  course  there  was  an 
inquest,  and  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury  demonstrated 
that  my  suggestion  was  correct,  and  that  no  sepsis 
was  present.  The  jury  was  duly  sworn  in,  and  then 
left  the  Court.  Viola  said  to  me — “What  are  they  going 
to  do?”  I  explained  that  they  had  to  “view  the  body.” 
She  replied — “How  horrible! — but  how  father  would 
have  enjoyed  this.”  After  cremation,  the  funeral  took 
place  from  his  home  in  All  Souls’  Place.  Just  as  the 
cortege  was  about  to  start,  the  daylight  air-raid — as  it 
was  afterwards  known — was  in  action  and  the 
mourners  all  fled  into  safety,  leaving  Sir  Herbert,  or 
rather  his  ashes,  alone.  So  he  had  the  stage  to  himself 
to  the  very  last. 

He  was  a  great  character  and  his  death  was  a  sad 
loss  to  the  English  stage.  During  the  war  he  gave  a 
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series  of  discourses  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  His 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  They  were  most  entertaining  and 
well  worth  listening  to.  I  think  that  the  last  ume  I 
saw  him  on  the  stage  was  at  the  first  night  of 
“ Pygmalion.”  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
stalls  with  Sir  James  Barrie.  When  Eliza  Doolittle 
said:  “Not  bloody  likely,”  there  was  an  audible  gasp 
amongst  the  audience,  and  when  one  of  the  company 
repeated  this  statement  to  those  of  the  company  still 
on  the  stage,  Sir  James  Barrie  said  to  me  “that 
second  'bloody’  will  have  to  come  out.”  But  George 
Bernard  Shaw  would  not  remove  it.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  film,  however. 

Some  years  later  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  attend  Lady 
Tree  in  her  last  illness.  Her  sense  of  humour  had  not 
diminished,  and  my  visits  to  her  are  full  of  pleasant 
memories.  It  was  decided  that  a  major  operation 
might  save  her  life,  and  that  it  was  the  only  hope. 
She  was  told  of  what  was  advised  and  consented. 
Within  a  short  time  she  rang  up  The  Times  Book  Club 
and  asked  for  certain  books  to  be  sent  to  her.  She 
was  told  that  it  was  too  late  to  send  them  that  evening, 
but  that  they  should  be  sent  the  next  day.  She 
replied:  “But  I  want  them  to-night.  This  may  be  my 
last  night  on  earth.”  She  got  the  books,  but  her 
surmise  was  correct.  A  day  or  two  earlier  a  visitor 
asked  her  why  she  had  had  her  solicitor  to  see  her. 
She  replied:  “Oh,  he  has  only  been  teaching  me  my 
death  duties.” 

Dear  Viola  followed  her  the  next  year  and  also  met 
death  with  a  smile.  She  proved  herself  a  wonderful 
mother,  and  worked  hard  to  give  her  children  a 
happy  home.  Alan  told  me  that  he  went  to  see  her 
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at  a  rehearsal,  and  found  her  flying  on  a  trapeze 
over  the  auditorium.  I  think  that  Raymond  Massey 
was  the  producer.  Alan  said  to  Raymond:  “Do  you 
know  that  my  wife  has  a  bad  heart?”  “Oh,”  said 
Raymond,  I  must  arrange  for  her  to  do  something 
else.  So  parallel  bars  were  produced  on  which 
Viola  performed  during  most  of  the  first  Act.  I  think 
that  this  was  The  Truth  Game.”  Alan  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  many  a  first  night.  Such 
occurrences  always  interested  me.  The  audience  was 
always  an  interesting  one,  and  we  generally  stated 
to  one  another  the  probable  length  of  run  of  the  play. 
Sometimes  Alan  was  right,  sometimes  I  was.  After 
the  last  curtain,  Alan  had  to  rush  off  to  the  Daily 
Mail  offices  and  satisfy  himself  that  his  contribution 
was  correct.  Then  we  generally  finished  the  evening 
by  supper  at  the  Savoy  Grill,  where  we  met  many 
friends  and  then,  in  the  language  of  Alan’s  favourite 
author:  “And  so  to  bed.” 

Mention  of  the  Daily  Mail  brings  to  my  mind  the 
personage  of  its  founder,  Lord  Northcliffe.  Earlier  in 
this  book  I  have  mentioned  that  I  used  to  know  him 
when  a  boy.  I  often  saw  him  on  his  way  to  or  from 
school  with  a  satchel  on  his  back.  Even  in  those  days 
he  used  to  earn  pocket  money  by  his  writings.  During 
the  War  I  was  attending  one  of  his  staff,  an  Irishman 
whose  name  I  forget.  This  man  had  a  bad  heart  and 
was  unfit  for  work.  I  told  him  that  I  should  write  to 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  tell  him  of  his  condition.  This 
I  did,  and  the  next  morning  I  heard  Lord  North- 
cliffe’s  voice  on  the  telephone  asking  me  about  this 
member  of  his  staff.  He  had  not  then  received  my 
letter,  but  had  heard  that  I  was  in  attendance.  I 
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remarked  to  him  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  co¬ 
incidence  that  after  thirty  years’  silence  we  should 
both  communicate  with  each  other.  The  condition  of 
my  patient  was  explained  to  him,  and  within  a  few 
hours  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  man,  relieving  his 
mind  of  all  financial  worry.  He  was  pensioned  off  and 
became  “  Our  Special  Correspondent”  along  the 
Cote  d’Azur,  and  outlived  his  benefactor.  This  was 
just  one  instance  of  Lord  Northcliffe  s  big  and 
generous  heart.  He  had  to  undergo  an  operation  on 
his  neck  at  the  hands  of  my  friend  Sir  James  Beriy, 
but  previous  to  the  operation,  Berry  wished  his  chest 
X-rayed.  This  was  arranged  to  be  done  by  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Reid.  Lord  Northcliffe’s  heart  specialist  and  his 
general  practitioner  were  both  present.  His  Lordship 
was  half  an  hour  late,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of 
his  doctors.  When  he  arrived,  he  apologized  for  being 
late  and  asked  what  Sir  Archibald  wanted  him  to  do. 
Reid  asked  him  to  strip  to  the  waist,  and  then  turned 
to  his  doctors,  asking  what  they  wanted.  Following 
their  suggestion  Reid  fixed  a  strip  of  wire  down  the 
middle  of  the  chest  and  placed  a  metal  disc  over  each 
nipple.  Then,  standing  back  he  exclaimed:  “Well, 
my  lord,  you  now  look  more  like  M!aud  Allan  than 
anybody  I  have  ever  seen.”  Reid  told  me  this  story  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  and  asked  me  not  to  repeat  it, 
but  my  reply  was,  “That  is  far  too  good  a  story  for 
me  to  keep  to  myself.” 

Late  one  evening  a  telephone  message  asked  me  to 
go  and  attend  Gladys  Cooper,  who  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  on  the  stage.  One  of  her  company,  Mona 
Harrison  (Mrs.  Ned  Fitzgerald),  had  taken  her  to 
her  flat  and  then  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  tucked  up 
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in  Mona  Harrison’s  bed,  and  Mona  nursed  her  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  she  returned  home  well. 
Gladys  Cooper  has  proved  one  of  my  staunchest 
patients  and  friends.  How  often  have  I  enjoyed  her 
first  nights.  The  last  one  I  attended  was  that  of 
“Dodsworth.”  I  told  her  that  I  was  sure  that  she  had 
found  a  winner  once  more.  She  replied:  “If  the 
public  do  not  like  this,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
want.”  But  alas  it  was  not  the  winner  which  I  had 
anticipated.  One  of  her  best  performances  was  in 
c  Diplomacy.”  For  a  long  time  she  struck  excellent 
box  office  plays,  and  must  have  had  many  a  financial 
success.  “The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney”  was  a  great 
success  and  Tommy  Vaughan,  her  business  manager, 
told  me  what  a  success  the  tour  of  this  play  had 
proved.  He  always  said  that  she  was  a  delightful 
woman  to  work  for,  as  she  had  the  mind  of  a  man 
and  was  always  quick  at  coming  to  a  decision.  Soon 
after  she  arrived  back  from  America  in  1937  she 
rang  me  up  one  morning  and  asked  me  to  pay  Sally 
a  visit.  Sally  is  her  daughter  by  Sir  Neville  Pearson 
and  I  was  in  attendance  at  her  birth.  She  and  I  are 
great  friends.  I  replied  that  I  would  come  at  once 
and  that  I  wanted  to  see  Gladys  herself,  because  as 
she  was  a  recent  bride  I  should  salute  her  with  a  kiss. 
She  said  that  she  had  to  attend  a  rehearsal  and  so 
would  not  be  at  home.  When  I  got  to  Sally’s  bed¬ 
room,  I  repeated  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  her  mother,  saying  that  I  wished  to  kiss  the 
bride.  Sally  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  and 
said:  Yes,  but  you  would  find  a  lot  of  bride¬ 

grooms.”  Gladys — or  as  I  have  heard  her  often 
called  “Glad  Eyes” — is  a  wonderful  mother,  and 
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has  the  devoted  love  of  her  three  children,  Joan, 
John  and  Sally. 

John  Barrymore  asked  me  to  see  him  at  the  fall  o 
the  last  curtain  of  his  last  performance  as  Hamlet. 
When  I  arrived  in  his  dressing-room  he  was  resting 
on  a  couch,  just  having  finished  the  grave-yard 
scene.  Fay  Compton,  who  played  Ophelia,  was  there 
also.  She  came  forward  and  said:  “I  am  glad  that 
you  have  come.  Jack  and  I  have  had  a  row,  and 
whenever  I  have  a  row  my  pulse  syncopates.  Feel  it.” 
Gladys  was  then  playing  Magda,  and  as  soon  as  her 
last  curtain  fell,  she  hurried  to  the  Haymarket  to  hear 
Jack  Barrymore  make  his  farewell  speech.  I  did  not 
hear  the  speech  as  I  remained  in  his  dressing-room, 
but  it  was  evidently  an  emotional  one  as  Gladys 
came  into  the  room  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  saying: 
“What  a  fool  I  am — I  have  to  cry  in  Magda,  and 
now  I  come  on  here  and  do  the  same.”  Barrymore 
was  a  very  attractive  personality.  He  used  to  come 
to  my  consulting  room  and  lose  himself  in  one  of  my 
books  and  appear  quite  pleased  to  do  so. 

I  had  been  attending  Gladys  for  some  short  illness 
and  she  had  had  an  Irish  nurse.  When  Gladys  was 
well,  I  got  the  nurse  to  move  on  to  Lady  Diana 
Cooper.  One  morning  I  visited  her,  and  asked  the 
nurse  if  Lady  Diana  was  awake.  “Shure  I’ll  just  find 
out.”  Into  the  bedroom  she  went,  shook  the  patient 
by  the  shoulders,  and  when  the  patient  opened  her 
eyes  said:  “Ah,  aren’t  you  and  Gladys  Cooper  the 
only  two  women  the  doctor  could  wake  up  and  they 
would  both  look  as  beautiful  as  that. 

Tallulah  Bankhead  became  a  patient  of  mine 
within  a  day  or  two  of  her  arrival  in  England.  She 
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had  had  a  suggestion  that  she  should  play  with  Gerald 
du  Maurier  in  “The  Dancers,”  but  just  before  leaving 
America  she  received  a  cable  from  du  Maurier  calling 
the  whole  thing  off.  Anyhow  the  cable  was  ignored 
and  over  she  came.  She  interviewed  Gerald  and  got 
the  job.  Somebody  else  had  been  already  engaged  for 
the  part,  and  had  to  receive  a  big  salary  during  the 
run  of  the  play.  Tallulah  made  a  great  success  of  her 
part,  and  established  a  good  reputation  for  herself. 
She  told  me  that  before  she  came  over  from  U.S.A. 
she  had  met  G.  B.  Cochran,  who  had  told  her  that  if 
she  did  come  over  she  must  never  change  her  name 
or  alter  her  husky  voice.  She  did  many  things  over 
here,  but  neither  of  those  things.  She  was  ill  at  one 
time,  and  had  to  have  a  night-nurse — her  faithful 
maid,  Edith,  was  able  to  look  after  her  during  the 
day.  On  visiting  her  one  day  about  one  o’clock  I 
found  the  night-nurse  still  on  duty  and  inquired  why. 
The  nurse  said  that  she  could  not  put  up  with  the 
patient  any  longer  as  she  refused  to  be  tucked  up  till 
about  4  a.m.  I  said  that  I  would  scold  her  for  behaving 
so  badly.  This  I  did,  but  the  only  reply  I  received 
was:  “Well,  it  was  your  own  fault.  You  should  not 
have  lent  me  such  an  exciting  book.”  It  was  Mason’s 
“No  Other  Tiger.”  There  were  so  many  tales  told  of 
Tallulah  and  I  remonstrated  one  day  saying  that  I 
did  not  believe  half  of  the  stories  told  about  her  and 
that  they  were  circulated  for  the  reason  of  publicity. 
Tallulah  said:  “Speak  evil  of  me  if  you  may,  but 
Speak.”  She  told  my  wife  that  she  only  called  me 
“darling”  when  she  was  nervous.  She  was  an  excellent 
patient  and  always  showed  herself  grateful  for  any 
little  attention  one  paid  her.  A  young  patient  came 
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to  me  and  told  me  that  she  had  learnt  stage  dancing 
and  singing  and  was  very  keen  to  go  on  the  stage. 
Could  I  help  her?  I  did  my  best  and  introduced  her 
to  Gladys  Cooper,  Fred  Lonsdale  and  a  few  others. 
They  all  told  her  the  same  thing,  “You  must  begin 
in  the  ballet.5’  So  one  day  she  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  she  had  got  an  engagement  in  Jack  Buchanan’s 
company  and  was  going  on  tour  for  a  few  months 
before  coming  to  the  Hippodrome.  I  told  her  that  I 
would  do  my  utmost  to  get  her  an  introduction  to 
Jack  Buchanan  before  she  joined  his  company.  Not 
knowing  Buchanan,  I  asked  Tallulah  to  bring  him  to 
lunch  at  Ciro’s  and  that  I  would  bring  my  young 
friend.  Tallulah  said:  “I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  shall  ask  Jack  to  lunch  with  me  at  my  house  and 
we  can  all  meet  there.”  Could  anything  have  been 
nicer?  Tallulah  received  us  in  a  black  taffeta  frock 
with  a  string  of  large  white  beads  round  her  throat, 
looking  purity  personified.  She  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  lunch  and  behaved  like  a  perfect  little  lady. 
After  lunch,  Buchanan  said  that  he  must  get  to  the 
theatre  for  rehearsal.  So  I  told  him  to  get  into  my 
car  and  send  it  back  when  he  had  finished  with  it. 
After  he  had  gone,  Tallulah  said  to  my  young  friend: 
“Now  what  can  I  do  to  help  you?  Show  me  your 
legs.”  She  instructed  her  how  to  treat  the  stage 
manager,  the  vn aitye  de  ballet  and  the  other  members 
of  the  chorus.  She  certainly  did  her  best  to  advise  her 
in  every  way  possible.  After  a  while  I  said  that  I  must 
be  getting  back  to  work,  but  that  I  would  drive  my 
young  friend  back  to  her  mother  first.  We  said  good¬ 
bye  and  thanked  our  kind  hostess  for  all  her  efforts. 

When  we  got  into  the  car  I  said,  “I  do  hope  that 
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you  were  not  shocked.”  “Oh,  no,  but  I  was  glad  that 
mother  was  not  there.”  My  young  friend  remained  in 
the  chorus  during  the  whole  run.  The  piece  was  a 
great  success.  For  the  first  night  in  London  I  had  a 
box  and  telephoned  to  her  mother  to  say  that  I 
should  reserve  a  seat  in  my  box  for  her.  Some  months 
before  I  had  to  vaccinate  my  young  friend  and  she 
insisted  on  it  being  done  on  her  leg.  The  vaccine  took 
rather  severely  and  left  four  white  scars  below  the 
knee.  When  the  beauty  chorus  appeared  on  the 
stage  I  turned  to  her  mother  and  said,  “I  cannot 
recognise  your  daughter,  but  I  can  see  my  four  white 
marks  on  her  leg.”  After  the  performance  my  young 
friend  introduced  me  to  a  smart  young  Naval 
lieutenant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  they  were 
married.  It  has  proved  a  most  successful  match  and 
they  have  a  nursery  of  two  of  whom  they  are  very 
proud. 

My  wife  and  I  spent  an  amusing  evening  with 
Tallulah.  It  was  the  first  night  of  “The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney,”  by  Fred  Lonsdale,  and  many  of  us  had 
supper  on  the  stage  afterwards.  Tallulah  was  in 
excellent  form  and  kept  us  all  amused.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Lonsdale  coming  along  and  I  inquired  after  her 
husband.  She  said:  “He  is  rather  overcome.”  I 
replied:  “I  should  love  to  feel  overcome  with  the 
success  such  as  he  has  had  to-night.”  She  said:  “It 
is  not  entirely  success  which  has  overcome  him.  I 
think  that  it  is  chiefly  wine.”  This  is  the  way  that  our 
wives  misread  us! 

Another  war-time  acquaintance  and  patient  of 
mine  was  Jupp,  the  stage  door-keeper  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  He  was  an  old  Guardsman  and  had  held  the 
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post  for  many  years.  His  stories  dated  back  to  the 
George  Edwards5  days,  and  he  would  keep  me 
interested  and  amused  for  a  long  time — in  fact, 
longer  than  either  of  us  could  afford.  I  made  his 
acquaintance  just  after  a  Zeppelin  raid  when  a  bomb 
had  been  dropped  almost  on  to  the  tramcar  in  which 
he  was  travelling  home  after  the  theatre.  He  told 
everyone  that  he  had  been  bespattered  with  a  police¬ 
man’s  brains!  Anyhow  he  came  to  me  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  asthma  and  we  became  very  good 
friends.  Various  members  of  the  Gaiety  chorus  con¬ 
sulted  me  on  his  recommendation,  but  it  was  not  a 
remunerative  clientele!  I  remember  one  story  of  his 
which  struck  me  as  characteristic  of  human  weakness 
and  frailty.  One  night  a  man  presented  himself  at 
Jupp’s  stage  door  box,  dressed  in  khaki  as  a  Tommy. 
Jupp  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  dandies  who  had 
spent  a  fortune  on  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  chorus. 
The  following  conversation  took  place. 

“Good  evening,  Jupp — is  Miss - in  the  theatre 

to-night?” 

“Yes,  sir.  She  is  just  coming  out.  You  will  see  her 
if  you  wait  a  few  minutes.” 

At  that  moment  the  lady  in  question  came  through 
the  swing  doors  from  the  back  of  the  stage,  caught 
sight  of  the  man  in  khaki,  tossed  her  head  at  him, 
murmuring,  “Good  evening,”  went  on  through  the 
doors  into  the  street  and  into  a  motor  waiting  for 
her. 

The  conversation  was  then  renewed: 

“That’s  the  sort  of  thing,  Jupp,  which  makes  a 
man  go  home  and  shoot  himself.” 

“Well,  I  should  not  do  that,  sir.  She  ain’t  worth  it.” 
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“Never  mind,  Jupp,  I  shall  be  coming  into  another 
nice  packet  before  long,  I  expect.” 

“Well  I  hope  that  you  will  spend  it  better,  sir.” 

“I  should  not  be  surprised,  Jupp,  if  it  all  went  the 
same  way.” 

One  of  my  first  patients  at  the  McCaul  Hospital 
was  a  lad  who  had  lost  most  of  his  toes  in  the  trenches 
from  frost-bite.  He  was  only  seventeen  at  that  time. 
When  he  celebrated  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  asked 
me  to  join  his  party.  There  were  six  of  us,  of  whom  I 
was  the  grandfather.  We  dined  at  the  boy’s  Club, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  wine  steward  had  recognized 
that  the  youths  would  not  know  good  from  bad 
champagne,  consequently  we  had  some  of  the  worst. 
After  dinner  we  went  on  to  the  stage  box  at  the 
Gaiety  to  see  a  show  of  Leslie  Henson’s,  which,  as 
usual,  was  a  good  box-office  draw.  After  the  fall  of 
the  first  curtain  our  host  asked  two  or  three  of  his 
young  friends  to  go  behind  with  him  and  told  them 
he  would  introduce  them  to  Leslie  Henson.  He 
apologized  for  not  asking  me  and  hoped  that  I  did 
not  mind.  I  slipped  away,  saying  that  it  did  not 
matter  a  bit. 

I  found  Jupp  in  his  box,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of 
it  quickly  and  let  me  take  his  place.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  lads  appeared  asking  for  permission  to  penetrate 
behind  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  astonishment 
on  their  faces  when  they  found  me  acting  as  stage 
door-keeper,  was  well  worth  my  short  journey  from 
the  box.  They  were  in  due  course  permitted  to  invade 
Henson’s  dressing-room.  Whilst  I  sat  on  in  Jupp’s 
place,  a  youth  paced  up  and  down  between  the  street 
door  and  the  swing  doors  to  the  back  of  the  stage, 
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evidently  in  a  state  of  agitation.  When  he  got  to  the 
swing  doors  he  would  give  one  a  kick  with  his  foot 
and  try  to  look  beyond  to  see  if  anyone  was  coming. 
Jupp  was  watching  him,  but  after  awhile  lost  his 
patience.  He  went  up  to  him  and  said:  “You  must  not 
do  that.  Don’t  you  see  that  every  time  you  kicks  that 
door  there’s  a  horrid  draught,  and  the  poor  girl 
might  catch  a  cold  in  her  breasties.” 

Jupp’s  reminiscences  were  published  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  but  I  noticed  that  his  best  stories  were 
missing ! 

He  died  in  one  of  the  new  L.G.C.  hospitals  of 
bronchitis  a  short  time  after.  He  was  a  great  character 
and  had  a  host  of  friends.  He  could  also  prove  himself 
an  expert  “chucker  out”  when  occasion  rendered  it 
necessary. 
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AK  bered  Charles  Hawtrey  and  his  wife,  both 
charming  people.  His  easy  genial  manner  was  the 
same  both  on  and  off  the  stage  and  he  was  a  universal 
favourite.  It  was  always  enjoyable  when  Gladys 
Cooper  and  he  played  together,  and  generally  it  was 
most  successful.  At  one  time  I  used  to  visit  him  every 
Sunday  morning  before  he  got  up,  and  after  my 
professional  interview  was  finished  he  would  keep  me 
interested  and  amused  for  an  hour  or  so.  One  of  his 
best  stories  was  about  an  old  mummer  whom  he  met 
in  the  Strand  one  day,  dressed  in  a  moth-eaten  fur 
coat,  with  a  collar  to  match,  carrying  a  cigar  box, 
which  had  evidently  at  one  time  contained  the  best 
Corona  Corona  cigars.  “I  am  glad  to  see,”  said 
Charles,  “that  things  are  evidently  prospering  with 
you.”  “Oh,  no,  they  are  not,  I  am  moving  and  this 
cigar-box  contains  all  my  belongings.”  If  I  had  time 
I  generally  went  into  Lady  Hawtrey’s  bedroom  and 
had  a  chat  with  her.  She  also  was  always  interesting. 
On  one  occasion  Charles  came  into  her  room,  saying, 
“I  am  just  going  out.  Is  there  anything  which  I  can 
do  for  you?”  “Yes,  dear,  give  this  man  a  blank 
cheque  to  get  him  to  sit  on  my  bed  and  amuse  me.” 

Our  close  friendship  ended  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson  had  been  and 
was  a  patient  of  mine  for  many  years.  She  married  a 
gentleman  named  Mathews,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter.  After  about  three  years’  attendance  I  sent 
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her  a  memo,  of  fees  amounting  to  fifty  guineas.  She 
replied  to  this  by  saying  that  her  husband’s  business 
had  gone  wrong,  but  that  if  I  would  lend  her  fifty 
guineas,  it  could  be  set  on  its  legs  again.  She  also 
added  that  at  the  moment  they  had  not  the  means  of 
supplying  her  small  daughter  with  the  right  nourish¬ 
ment.  I  tore  up  my  memo.,  posted  her  a  cheque  for 
ten  pounds  with  my  love,  and  imagined  that  I  had 
written  “Finis”  to  my  attendance.  The  next  day,  and 
on  succeeding  days,  her  husband  rang  me  up  asking 
me  to  visit  them,  but  I  always  found  an  excuse.  On 
the  following  Saturday  I  went  into  Kent  for  a  day’s 
shooting,  returned  home,  and  retired  to  bed  thoroughly 
tired.  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
telephone  ringing.  On  taking  the  receiver,  a  man’s 
voice  said:  “Will  you  come  and  see  her  ladyship  as 
early  as  you  can?”  I  replied,  sleepily,  “Nothing 
doing,”  and  hung  up.  Two  days  afterwards  I  met 
a  member  of  Hawtrey’s  company,  then  playing 
“Ambrose  Applejohn.”  She  said:  “What  on  earth 
have  you  done  to  the  Governor?  He  says  that  you  are 
too  big  for  your  boots.  He  rang  you  up  on  Sunday 
morning  and  asked  you  to  go  and  see  Elsie,  and  you 
replied  nothing  doing.”  I  explained  that  I  had 
mistaken  his  voice  and  that  I  would  visit  him  to 
explain.  I  went  to  his  dressing-room  at  the  Criterion 
and  told  him  the  whole  story.  Whether  he  believed 
me  or  not  I  shall  never  know,  but  when  next  ill,  he 
sent  for  another  doctor,  went  to  a  nursing  home,  and 
died. 

But  my  attendance  on  Lady  Constance  had  not 
finished.  She  and  her  husband  went  to  live  in  the 
Balearic  Isles.  She  became  ill  and  went  to  Paris  to 
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consult  a  doctor.  The  doctor  wrote  to  me  and  told 
me  that  Lady  Constance  wanted  to  return  to  London 
and  wished  me  to  look  after  her.  Poor  dear,  she 
arrived,  I  was  able  to  see  that  everything  was  made 
easy  and  comfortable  for  her,  but  she  was  dead  within 
a  few  months.  Mathews  died  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  leaving  their  small  daughter,  who  is  now  taken 
care  of  by  relations.  She  was  a  most  attractive  child, 
and  we  became  very  good  friends.  On  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  during  the  War  Isidore  de  Lara  gave  what  he 
called  “an  hour  of  music.”  This  took  place  at  Claridges 
after  dinner.  One  evening  Lady  Constance  was 
dancing  there,  and  after  her  turn,  Alan  Parsons  came 
to  me  and  said:  “Lady  Constance  has  sprained  her 
ankle  and  wants  to  see  you.”  I  went  into  the  hall  and 
there  I  met  Charles,  who  was  then  manager  there. 
He  did  not  know  me  in  those  days,  and  when  I 
asked  for  Lady  Constance’s  bedroom  he  said:  “You 
cannot  go  there — such  things  are  not  allowed  here.” 
When  I  explained  who  I  was,  he  was  most  apologetic. 

Viola  Tree  was  also  in  the  programme  to  sing. 
She  had  suffered  from  over-wrought  nerves  and  her 
psychotherapist,  Major  Michael  Leahy,  was  present 
in  order  to  help  her  by  giving  her  confidence.  Leahy 
helped  many  a  case  of  shell  shock  during  the  War. 
He  had  lost  a  leg  at  Mons  and  endured  much  suffering 
himself.  Even  whilst  in  hospital,  and  afterwards  as  a 
war  prisoner  in  Crefeld,  he  had  helped  many  men  to 
get  back  their  self-confidence  and  health.  Before  the 
War  he  had  had  two  great  ambitions.  One  was  to  be 
champion  heavyweight  for  the  Army  and  the  other 
was  to  win  the  Diamond  Sculls.  Of  course  the  loss 
of  his  leg  put  an  end  to  these  irretrievably.  One 
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morning  we  met,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  just 
written  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sporting  Life  accepting  a 
challenge  from  a  man,  who  had  also  lost  a  leg,  to 
fight  at  the  National  Sporting  Club.  I  forget  how 
many  rounds  were  to  be  fought,  and  I  think  that  the 
loser  had  to  give  twenty-five  pounds  to  some  charity. 
When  he  told  me  what  he  had  done,  I  remarked: 
“But  you  do  not  know  how  much  of  his  leg  has  been 
lost.55  “Begorra,55  said  Michael,  “I511  fight  him  if  he 
has  only  lost  a  b - y  toe!55 

I  saw  the  fight  and  Michael  won  pretty  easily. 
It  was  a  plucky  incident.  He  and  I  saw  many  a  good 
fight  together.  He  took  me  to  see  Carpentier  and 
Becket  fight  at  the  Holborn  Stadium,  but,  alas,  this 
lasted  a  very  few  minutes,  as  Becket  was  knocked  out 
almost  before  we  had  settled  in  our  seats.  I  was 
watching  their  foot-work  when  suddenly  Becket’s 
feet  ceased  to  function,  and  Becket  s  body  quickly 
joined  them. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  gave  up  my  membership 
of  the  Caterham  Masonic  Lodge  and  joined  the  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Lodge,  called  the  Rahere  after  the 
jester  and  monk  who  founded  the  hospital.  I  had  been 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  Lodge,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  H.M.  King  Edward  VII, 
took  part  in  the  ceremony.  Sir  Edward  Letchworth, 
Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Skelmerdale  also  took  part, 
as  well  as  Sir  Philip  Waterlow,  the  eldest  son  of  our 
hospital  treasurer,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  in  that  wonderful  hall  at  the  hospital 
and  Dr.  Clement  Godson  became  the  First  Master  in 
1895.  Little  did  I  think  that  I  should  sit  in  the  Master’s 
chair  in  1929  as  the  thirty-fifth  Master.  My  friend, 
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Mr.  Girling  Ball — now  Sir  Girling — -joined  the  Lodge 
in  1913.  The  spirit  of  Masonry  entered  into  him 
deeply  and  he  quickly  soared  to  the  highest  offices. 
He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Lodge  for  many  years 
now,  and  many  of  us  cannot  imagine  any  successor 
controlling  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Lodge  at 
the  same  high  standard  as  he  does.  He  became 
Master  of  the  Lodge  in  1923,  when  the  hospital 
celebrated  its  octocentenary  and  the  Lodge  held  a 
special  meeting  to  welcome  Masons  from  overseas 
who  had  come  over  to  take  part  in  the  celebrations. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  visitors, 
but  as  steward  of  the  dinner  it  was  an  opportunity 
to  mention  some  of  my  difficulties.  It  is  an  old  standing 
complaint  that  members  will  not  notify  their  intention 
of  being  present,  and  then  turn  up  expecting  that 
seats  are  reserved  for  them.  It  happened  that  my 
tables  were  numbered  from  A-K.  So  I  had  an  extra 
table  labelled  L  to  accommodate  unexpected  arrivals. 
When  a  delinquent  appeared  and  asked  where  he 
could  sit,  I  was  able  to  tell  him  to  go  to  L! 

One  of  our  founders  was  indignant  with  me  because 
his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  menu  card.  We  had 
only  the  names  of  those  still  alive.  He  came  to  me 
demanding  to  know  if  he  was  alive  or  dead.  I  told  him 
to  go  and  consult  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury,  one  of  our 
members.  There  was  a  sad  sequel  to  this,  as  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bath.  When 
my  son  went  up  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  he 
joined  the  Apollo  Lodge,  which  was  practically  run 
by  the  Grand  Secretary,  Sir  P.  Colville  Smith. 

P.C.,  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  imparted  the 
right  spirit  into  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Apollo  Lodge  were 
patterns  for  most  other  Lodges.  It  was  always  a  treat 
to  attend  and  fortunately  I  had  several  opportunities 
of  doing  so.  In  1931,  much  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure, 
I  was  elected  an  acting  deacon  of  Grand  Lodge.  My 
feeling  has  always  been  that  I  owed  this  honour  very 
largely  to  my  friends,  Sir  Girling  Ball  and  Sir  P. 
Colville  Smith.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  high  honour  which 
I  had  never  anticipated.  It  enabled  me  to  take  part 
in  many  notable  ceremonies,  amongst  them  being  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Hospital  by  H.M. 
King  George  V,  the  consecration  of  the  Million  War 
Memorial,  comprising  that  beautiful  temple,  which 
seats  nearly  2,000,  the  various  Lodge  rooms  and 
offices  for  the  administration  staff. 

It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  London  and  the  million 
has  been  well  spent.  The  completion  of  it  has  given 
our  late  Grand  Master,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  immense  gratification.  Such  head¬ 
quarters  of  Masonry  were  badly  needed,  and  we 
possess  now  an  edifice  of  which  the  whole  craft  can 
be  proud.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June,  which  was  also  Derby  Day,  to 
see  the  Temple  crowded  and  overflowing  with  men, 
attending  to  welcome  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  always  made  it  a  rule  to  preside  over  the  meeting 
on  that  date. 

When  my  old  friend  Percy  Furnivall  retired,  owing 
to  ill-health,  and  went  to  live  near  Westward  Ho,  he 
found  that  he  was  able  to  play  at  least  one  round  of 
golf  a  day.  He  used  to  use  a  small  car,  which  so  seldom 
got  washed,  that  he  called  it  the  “Muddy  Bloater.” 
He  was  a  man  who  could  discuss  any  topic  which  was 
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started,  and  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  At  one  time  his  palate  was  so  sensitive  that 
cigar  merchants  and  wine  merchants  made  use  of  his 
opinion  of  their  goods.  He  was  always  a  most  successful 
surgeon  and  gave  an  excellent  opinion.  After  he  left 
London,  Sir  Girling  Ball  was  asked  to  look  after  all 
my  surgical  patients,  and  he  filled  the  gap  most 
admirably.  He  will  be  ever  remembered  at  Bart’s  as 
the  Dean  who  secured  the  old  buildings  of  the  Charter- 
house  in  Aldersgate  for  the  Medical  School  and 
collected  by  his  own  personal  efforts  the  sum  of 
£180,000  towards  the  purchase,  and  alterations 
needed.  No  one  was  surprised  at  the  honour  of 
knighthood  which  was  bestowed  on  him.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine,  and  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  profession. 

There  is  a  story  about  Ball  which  I  think  I  must 
relate.  One  year  I  had  secured  a  box  for  the  Chelsea 
Arts  Ball.  Amongst  my  guests  were  Ball  and  his  wife. 
I  called  for  them  and,  on  driving  to  the  Albert  Hall, 
Ball  told  me  that  he  thought  that  his  Pierrot  costume 
would  not  be  warm  enough,  so  he  had  got  a  pair 
of  flannel  trousers  underneath.  I  told  him  that  he 
would  soon  be  warm  enough  when  he  started  dancing. 
Sure  enough,  after  the  second  dance  he  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  found  that  I  was  right,  and  asked 
where  he  could  get  rid  of  his  flannel  trousers.  My 
reply  was,  “There  is  a  very  intelligent  maid  in  charge 
of  my  box.  Go  and  ask  her.”  He  disappeared,  and 
soon  returned  with  his  flannel  trousers  tucked  under¬ 
neath  his  arm,  and  these  he  deposited  in  a  corner  of 
the  box.  About  4  a.m.  he  said  good-night,  but  when 
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he  arrived  at  the  entrance  his  wife  said,  “Billy,  where 
are  your  trousers?'5  So  he  came  hastily  back  to  the 
box  and  collected  them.  On  going  upstairs,  when  he 
arrived  home,  his  wife  turned  to  him  and  said  once 
again,  “Billy,  where  are  your  trousers?”  and  then  he 
remembered  he  had  left  them  in  the  taxi.  The  next 
morning  when  we  met  he  told  me  of  this  episode. 
“Have  you  enquired  at  the  Lost  Property  Office?” 
said  I.  “Oh,  no,55  said  he,  “they  are  old  ones  and  I 
do  not  want  them.”  “But,”  said  I,  “don’t  you  realize 
that  they  have  your  name  and  address  on  them,  and 
the  police  will  wonder  why  you  left  them  in  a  taxicab 
coming  home  from  the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball?”  Tv/o  or 
three  weeks  after  this  Ball  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
telling  the  story,  because  his  house-surgeon  had 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  left  his  bags  in  a 
taxicab  returning  from  the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball. 

I  met  a  rising  young  surgeon  one  evening  in  a 
nursing  home  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  He 
accepted  my  invitation,  but  unfortunately  he  had 
evidently  been  to  a  cocktail  party  first.  Lord  Carson 
was  the  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  and  his  name 
had  been  coupled  with  the  toast  of  “Our  Visitors,” 
which  had  been  admirably  proposed  by  Mr.  Ivor 
Back,  who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  make  an 
excellent  and  humorous  after-dinner  speech.  In  the 
course  of  Lord  Carson’s  reply,  he  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  members  of  the  medical  profession 
did  not  always  shine  in  the  witness  box.  My  guest, 
who  by  that  time  would  have  been  called  by  our 
American  friends  “soused,”  exclaimed,  “I  should  like 
to  know  where  they  do  shine!”  Lord  Carson,  looking 
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in  the  opposite  direction  to  where  the  voice  came 
from,  replied,  “At  the  bedside.55  Many  men  asked  me 

who  the  “souse55  was,  but  I  pretended  that  I  had  no 
idea. 


XIV  OUR  TRIP  TO  PRAGUE 

TTN  1921  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Home  Office 
instating  that  my  name  would  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
George  V  for  the  honour  of  O.B.E.  I  could  not  feel 
that  my  services  had  deserved  any  distinction  what¬ 
ever.  What  I  had  done  had  been  done  not  only 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  a  sense  of  real 
pleasure  in  being  of  some  use  through  those  terrible 
years  of  strain,  disaster,  anxiety  and  sorrow  which 
the  whole  nation  had  to  endure.  I  felt  also  that  I 
had  had  what  was  known  as  a  c ‘cushy  job”  instead  of 
working  overseas  where  the  risks  to  life  and  health 
were  so  great.  When  a  member  of  the  Royal  family 
inspected  the  McCaul  Hospital,  and  I  was  presented, 
the  Princess  turned  to  Miss  McCaul  and  asked  why  I 
was  not  at  the  front.  Miss  McCaul  informed  her  of  my 
age,  and  so  I  was  acquitted  of  being  an  “embusque.” 

My  reply  to  the  Home  Office  was  a  refusal  of  the 
honour,  saying  that  I  felt  that  I  should  forego  it  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  really  deserved  it.  A  few 
months  afterwards  another  letter  was  received  in 
which  it  was  found  that  I  had  been  awarded  a  C.B.E. 
This  was  too  good  to  be  refused.  When  the  notice  of 
this  honour  was  published  in  The  Times  a  mistake 
had  been  made,  and  my  name  appeared  amongst 
others  as  having  been  awarded  a  K.B.E.  Numerous 
letters  and  telegrams  congratulating  me  were  received, 
and  it  took  me  a  whole  week  replying  to  them  and 
explaining  to  my  friends  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as 
they  had  been  led  to  believe.  In  due  course  the 
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investiture  by  His  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace 
took  place.  It  was  not  until  my  arrival  there  that  I 
was  told  that  those  to  be  invested  must  wear  gloves. 
The  only  pair  I  had  with  me  was  a  pair  soiled  by 
motoring.  However,  I  had  to  wear  them  as  I  had  no 
others  with  me.  There  were  several  other  doctors 
present  and  we  were  grouped  together.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  Throne  Room  the  band  struck  up  the 
Robbers  March  in  “Chu  Chin  Chow,”  whether  inten¬ 
tionally  humorously  or  just  by  chance  we  shall  never 
know,  but  it  made  us  all  smile. 

In  the  Spring  of  1927  a  party,  consisting  chiefly  of 
doctors,  was  collected  by  Mr.  Henry  Baerlein  to  visit 
the  spas  of  Czechoslovakia.  An  invitation  to  join  the 
party  came  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Harold 
Pritchard,  and  I  quickly  accepted.  There  were  about 
twenty  of  us.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Waterhouse  from 
Bath,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Lane,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Crocket,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  G.  Ward,  Dr.  H.  Lethby  Tidy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Vere  Stacpoole,  Dr.  Allan  Parsons  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ricketts,  Miss  Margaret  Irwin 
(now  Mrs.  I.  R.  Mousell),  Mr.  Frank  Rose,  Dr. 
Harold  Pritchard  and  Dr.  N.  G.  Horner,  now  Editor 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal.  We  were  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Society  of  Czechoslovak  Spas,  and  we 
returned  home  full  of  praise  and  gratitude  towards 
our  hosts.  We  left  Liverpool  Street  on  the  morning  of 
April  14th,  travelling  to  Harwich,  then  to  Flushing. 
Whilst  at  dinner  on  the  train,  when  nearing  the 
Dutch  frontier,  I  suddenly  found  myself  jerked  on  to 
the  floor  and  several  others  near  me.  Our  coach  had 
left  the  rails  and  we  were  detained  for  some  hours. 
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We  spent  Good  Friday  travelling  through  Germany 
via  Hanover,  Leipsig  and  Dresden,  and  arrived  at 
Teplitz-Schonau,  our  first  stopping  place,  several 
hours  late.  However,  we  were  all  soon  in  bed  and 
asleep.  In  the  morning  I  asked  to  be  shown  the  bath¬ 
room,  and  was  conducted  on  to  the  ground  floor  of 
the  hotel.  One  walked  down  some  marble  steps  into  a 
natural  warm  bath.  Whilst  in  the  middle  of  enjoying 
my  immersion,  one  of  our  party  came  into  the 
apartment,  and  asked  me  to  dress  quickly  as  it  was 
my  duty  to  reply  to  a  speech  of  welcome  from  the 
local  doctors.  This  was  done  to  the  best  ol  my  ability, 
although  I  was  not  in  time  to  hear  the  words  of 
welcome.  We  were  shown  over  the  main  Bath  House 
and  other  points  of  interest,  and  were  then  enter¬ 
tained  to  luncheon  by  Count  Clary,  who  spoke  in 
perfect  English  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
next  Spa  we  visited  was  St.  Joachimstal.  It  was  here 
that  M.  and  Madame  Curie  found  radium  in  the 
uranium  ore.  The  water  in  the  Bath  Establishment  is 
briskly  radio-active,  and  we  were  all  given  the 
opportunity  of  a  bath  in  this  water.  The  party  was 
too  large  to  be  treated  all  at  the  same  time,  so  we 
divided  into  two  sections.  I  was  in  the  second,  and 
when  I  arrived  at  the  establishment  several  of  my 
friends  were  just  leaving.  They  said  that  they  were 
instructed  to  watch  the  clock,  and  when  their  time 
was  up  the  minute  hand  was  over  a  red  mark.  They 
were  then  to  ring  for  the  attendant  (a  woman)  who 
would  wrap  them  in  a  bath  sheet.  None  of  them  had 
had  the  pluck  to  ring  for  the  attendant  and  had  got 
out  and  wrapped  the  bath  sheet  around  themselves. 
I  told  them  that  they  were  cowards,  and  was  soon 
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reclining  happily  in  the  warm  bath.  When  the  minute 
hand  of  the  clock  reached  the  red  mark,  I  rang  for 
the  attendant.  I  was  told  to  stand  up,  and  a  woman 
approached  me  from  the  back,  hiding  herself  behind  a 
big  bath  sheet,  which  she  wrapped  round  me.  I  then 
caught  a  hurried  glimpse  of  this  bath  sprite  and 
understood  at  once  why  my  friends  had  refused  to 
ring  for  her,  but  we  all  had  a  good  laugh  from  the 
incident.  Next  we  visited  Carlsbad,  where  we  were 
housed  in  a  wonderful  hotel  and  entertained  at  a 
banquet  presided  over  by  Dr.  Wagner.  In  the  morning 
we  were  shown  the  bathing  establishment  and  other 
interesting  points  of  this  popular  spa.  Then  on  to 
Franzenbad,  where  we  were  again  most  hospitably 
treated.  It  was  largely  used  for  the  complaints  of 
women  treated  by  mud  bath  and  sodium  sulphate 
springs.  It  had  a  reputation  for  the  curing  of  sterility. 
One  or  two  frivolous  members  of  the  party  drew  our 
attention  to  the  good  looks  of  one  of  the  leading 
doctors  there.  At  the  official  luncheon  there  the 
reply  to  the  official  speech  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Dr.  Letheby  Tidy,  who  made  his  speech  in  German. 
The  rest  of  us,  who  were  detailed  for  making  speeches, 
only  attempted  to  do  so  in  our  native  tongue. 

Marienbad  was  our  next  place  of  call,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Max  Porges,  who  is  well  known  in  London. 
At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  it  was  my  turn  to  reply 
to  the  official  toast  of  welcome.  In  the  course  of  my 
few  remarks  I  extolled  the  properties  of  the  Spa,  and 
mentioned  how  highly  thought  of  it  was  by  King 
Edward  VII — and  other  of  my  patients.  This  was 
interpreted  by  some  that  King  Edward  had  been  a 
patient  of  mine,  and  I  was  duly  chaffed  about  it. 
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There  was  a  good  story  about  a  visit  by  some 
medical  men  to  the  laboratory.  A  test  tube,  with 
some  white  powder  in  it,  was  shown  as  containing 
sugar  obtained  from  King  Edward.  One  of  the 
visitors  asked:  “Is  it  sweeter  than  that  obtained  from 
ordinary  people?' ’  Marienbad  was  always  one  of  the 
most  popular  Spas  in  Europe,  and  was  frequented 
largely  by  the  wealthy  overfed  and  alcoholic  male 
and  female  patients  of  all  nations.  It  was  full  of 
visitors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  friends 
of  mine  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  to 
England — their  poor  chauffeur  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  the  duration  of  it,  but  survived.  My  billet  for  the 
night  was  in  the  house  of  some  Germans  who  could 
not  speak  English,  and  my  German  was  very  scanty. 
All  my  comforts  were  well  looked  after,  and  I  felt 
very  grateful  to  my  host  when  I  left  the  next  day. 

From  there  we  went  by  train  to  Prague,  a  wonderful 
city,  full  of  romance,  and  every  stone  blood-stained. 
The  dominant  feature  is  the  Hradshin  Castle,  backed 
by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  built  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  city,  for  centuries  the  seat  of  the  Kings 
of  Bohemia,  including  Good  King  Wenceslas.  On 
visiting  it  we  were  shown  the  windows  out  of  which 
unpopular  members  of  the  Government  were  thrown, 
some  of  them  escaping  death  by  falling  on  a  large 
manure  heap!  Whilst  in  Prague  we  were  conducted 
through  and  round  the  city  in  a  tram  car  which  was 
reserved  entirely  for  our  party,  and  all  other  trams 
were  held  up,  giving  us  right  of  way  and  causing 
pedestrians  to  stop  and  wonder  who  on  earth  we  were. 
We  were  received  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Burgo¬ 
master  and  chief  officials  of  the  city  and  entertained 
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at  a  banquet  at  the  Spolecensky  Club,  presided  over 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Josef  Tiso.  It 
was  also  attended  by  the  British  Charge  d’Affaires, 
Mr.  Dodd,  together  with  officials  of  the  Ministry  and 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in  Prague.  At  all  the 
banquets  at  which  we  were  entertained  we  learnt 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  guests  to  rise  first  and 
not  to  wait  for  the  host  to  do  so.  This  often  kept  us 
in  our  seats  longer  than  we  cared  about,  as  it  appeared 
ill-mannered  to  leave  early.  At  the  banquet  in  Prague 
my  right-hand  neighbour  was  an  official  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  he  very  kindly  offered  to  show 
some  of  us  a  little  of  the  night  life  of  the  city.  Accord¬ 
ingly  four  or  five  of  us  accompanied  him  to  a  night 
club,  which  proved  most  amusing.  A  clever  little 
artist,  a  Frankfurt  Jewess,  was  one  of  the  star  turns 
and  evidently  knew  our  host  well.  She  frivolled  with 
him  considerably,  and  evidently  at  his  instigation  she 
suddenly  sat  on  my  knee  and  gave  me  a  kiss,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  all  my  neighbours.  The  success 
of  this  entertainment  was  communicated  to  the  others 
of  our  party,  and  on  the  next  night  several  others 
accompanied  us.  One  doctor  who  had  witnessed  the 
kissing  episode  was  determined  not  to  be  out-done 
and  when  the  little  Jewess  appeared  he  got  up  and 
kissed  her.  The  laboratories  and  classrooms  of  the 
Czech  University  of  Prague  were  very  extensive  and 
interesting.  One  member  of  our  party,  Dr.  Crocket,  of 
Glasgow,  occupied  an  undue  amount  of  time  asking 
questions  of  which  the  answers  were  obvious  and 
which  caused  some  to  become  impatient.  One  of  these 
intolerant  people  told  Crocket  that  he  had  missed  a 
great  sight  which  we  had  passed  several  minutes 
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before  and  which  he  certainly  ought  to  see.  Crocket 
retraced  his  steps  and  we  lost  him  for  a  while.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  rejoined  us  and  said  that  he  had  failed  to 
find  the  interesting  sight.  “But  did  you  not  see  that 
wonderful  row  of  pegs  on  which  to  hang  coats  and 
hats?”  asked  the  practical  joker. 

Before  leaving  Prague  we  were  entertained  at  tea 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  at  the  British  Legation.  Their 
garden  under  the  shadow  of  Hradshin  Castle  was 
delightful.  During  this  most  interesting  trip  we  were 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Karel  Driml,  representing  the 
Minister  of  Health,  and  Mr.  Zlaml,  in  charge  of  trans¬ 
port  and  hotel  arrangements.  These  two  gentlemen 
arranged  everything  for  our  comfort  and  to  whom  we 
were  all  most  grateful.  We  found  that  the  Czechs  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Britain,  and  wanted  to  conduct 
their  affairs  on  the  same  lines  as  we  do.  We  heard 
from  many  of  them  that  they  thought  that  they  had 
at  last  found  a  nation  who  liked  them,  and  would 
help  them  in  every  way  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
we  should  wait  in  vain  for  any  such  expressions  now. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Podebrady,  a  delightful 
spot,  where  we  were  again  entertained  most  hospitably, 
and  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening  we  heard  how  much 
the  inhabitants  loved  the  British.  The  chair  at  the 
dinner  in  the  evening  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sustr,  the 
pastor  of  the  town.  Dr.  Gordon  Lane  was  our  spokes¬ 
man  on  that  occasion.  There  had  to  be  two  speakers 
selected  for  each  day  of  our  tour.  One  had  to  reply 
to  the  speech  of  welcome,  when  we  were  met  at  the 
station  by  the  Burgomaster  and  his  officials,  and  the 
other  to  the  speech  of  the  chairman  at  the  banquet 
in  the  evening.  There  were  only  five  of  us  who  con- 
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sented  to  fill  these  offices  and  so  all  five  were  kept 
busy.  As  our  audiences  were  never  the  same,  reitera¬ 
tion  did  not  matter.  The  speeches  took  place  during 
the  serving  of  the  entree,  so  no  speaker  was  primed 
with  alcohol,  and  it  was  somewhat  a  cold-blooded 
performance.  We  went  on  to  Pistany,  which  proved  a 
most  interesting  Spa,  and  better  known  to  the  British 
than  some  of  the  smaller  spas  which  we  visited.  The 
presiding  genius  was  Mr.  Imri  Winter,  who  used  to 
visit  London  and  lecture  on  the  good  qualities  and 
successful  treatment  of  Pistany.  Here  we  met  the 
native  peasants  in  their  national  costumes,  and  a 
delightful  Czigane  band,  the  leader  of  which  amused 
us  by  standing  behind  each  lady  in  turn  at  the  banquet 
and  playing  what  he  thought  was  an  appropriate  air. 
He  had  of  course  been  told  something  about  each  by 
one  of  our  party,  but  it  was  a  very  clever  performance. 
For  instance,  Dr.  V.  G.  Ward  had  to  retire  to  bed  and 
miss  the  banquet,  so  when  the  fiddler  stood  behind 
Mrs.  Ward’s  chair,  he  played  “Where  is  my  boy 
to-night?” 

It  was  announced  at  the  dinner  that  we  might  all 
experience  the  treatment  by  the  hot  mud  in  the 
morning,  but  no  one  should  have  it  unless  he  had 
submitted  to  an  examination  by  one  of  the  local 
doctors  and  obtained  a  card  on  which  the  details  of 
treatment  were  ordered.  As  the  hotel  and  bathing 
establishment  were  under  the  same  roof  one  could 
walk  to  the  bath  in  pyjamas  and  dressing-gown.  The 
bath  in  which  you  lay  was  covered  with  the  black 
hot  mud  cooled  to  the  right  temperature,  then  you 
placed  yourself  on  it,  and  the  front  of  your  body  was 
thickly  coated  with  the  mud.  You  were  then  wrapped 
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up  in  mackintosh  sheeting  and  blankets.  Each  one 
was  ordered  a  time  limit.  Mine  was  ten  minutes,  but 
as  I  was  quite  comfortable  and  had  felt  no  reaction, 

I  extended  my  time,  till  when  fifty  minutes  had  expired 
I  rang  the  bell  for  the  attendant.  He  scraped  the  mud 
off  me  and  I  got  up  and  placed  myself  under  a  warm 
shower  bath  to  wash  off  the  remainder.  Then  I  was 
conducted  to  a  hot  sulphur  swimming  bath  in  which 
I  spent  about  twenty  minutes.  I  was  then  tucked  up 
in  blankets  again  and  told  to  rest  for  half  an  hour. 
But  I  was  getting  hungry,  and  so  after  five  minutes  I 
quickly  regained  my  pyjamas  and  dressing-gown  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party  at  breakfast.  My  friend 
Harold  Pritchard  was  in  the  next  cubicle  to  me  and 
had  the  same  treatment,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  and 
cut  his  treatment  short.  Many  of  my  patients  have 
visited  Pistany  since  that  time,  and  most  of  them  have 
returned  considerably  relieved. 

Dr.  Schmidt  entertained  us  at  tea  at  his  Clinic.  We 
found  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Czechoslovakia  to 
take  rum  instead  of  milk  or  cream  with  tea,  and  very 
good  it  proved.  Cakes  and  sandwiches  were  provided 
in  large  quantities  and  varieties. 

From  Pistany  we  went  on  to  the  Tatra  Mountains 
and  visited  more  Sanatoria,  with  which  we  were  much 
impressed,  both  by  their  size  and  situation.  At 
Iatrauski  Lomnica  we  tasted  excellent  Tokay  Aszu 
wine,  and  we  were  all  determined  that  our  cellars 
at  home  should  house  some  of  this.  I  was  deputed  to 
arrange  for  600  bottles  to  be  delivered  in  London. 
On  our  way  home  we  stopped  one  night  at  Prague, 
so  I  visited  the  chief  wine  merchant  and  asked  if  he 
would  arrange  for  the  delivery.  He  consented,  but 
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said  that  I  should  probably  have  trouble  with  the 
Export  Officer.  So  I  asked,  “How  can  I  find  him?” 
The  reply  was,  “I  am  the  Export  Officer.”  “If  you 
let  me  know  what  I  owe  you,  you  shall  have  a  cheque 
at  once.  But,  in  spite  of  writing  to  him,  the  wine 
never  arrived.  I  believe  that  it  does  not  travel  well 
and  the  Tokay  I  have  tasted  in  London  is  nothing 
like  as  nice  as  that  provided  for  us  in  the  High  Tatra 
Mountains. 

Whilst  taking  a  walk  at  Novy  Smokovec,  Harold 
Pritchard  told  us  that  he  met  a  bear,  and  thinking 
that  discretion  was  indicated  he  bolted  rapidly.  He 
w  as  told  by  the  local  doctors  that  if  he  had  just  shooed 
at  the  bear  it  would  have  turned  tail  and  bolted.  We 
were  the  guests  that  night  of  Dr.  Szontagh  at  the 
Palace  Sanatorium,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  which 
we  saw  and  probably  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
We  then  returned  home  having  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  trip  and  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Spas 
of  which  we  had  read  so  much. 

Personally,  my  own  opinion  of  the  success  of  the 
cures  is  that  it  is  largely  a  psychological  one.  One  is 
removed  by  many  miles  from  one’s  worries,  the 
environment  is  entirely  changed,  a  suitable  diet  is 
prescribed,  the  habit  of  early  to  bed,  early  to  rise” 
is  engendered  and  one  believes  that  the  treatment  is 
going  to  be  beneficial.  Happiness  and  hope  are  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases. 
The  dilution  of  our  worries  by  crossing  the  channel 
is  also  an  important  factor.  M!any  of  my  colleagues 
and  neighbours,  especially  those  interested  in  British 
Health  Resorts,  would  find  fault  with  my  opinion. 
We  were  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Baerlein,  who  acted  as 
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a  most  efficient  guide  and  courier,  and  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  comfort  left  no  room  or  opportunity 
for  grumbling.  It  had  been  a  most  successful  and 

enjoyable  trip. 
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IN  1929  I  was  invited  to  join  a  medical  party 
to  visit  the  Rhineland,  its  spas  and  universities. 
We  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  local  doctors  and  the 
State,  and  our  courier  was  to  be  Mr.  Rohme.  Dr.  F. 
McCann  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  jury  and  did 
his  best  to  keep  us  all  in  order.  The  others  comprised 
Dr.  Mandel,  Dr.  Burnford,  Dr.  Harold  Pritchard, 
Dr.  Mutch,  Dr.  Gilbert  Orme,  Dr.  P.  Dunn,  Dr. 
Maclure,  Dr.  Hector  Munro,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
probably  two  or  three  others  whose  names  have 
escaped  me.  We  travelled  via  Dover  and  Ostend.  I 
was  quickly  in  trouble,  as  I  had  left  my  passport  at 
home.  At  Ostend  I  had  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  some 
official  department,  but  was  allowed  to  proceed  after 
paying  a  few  belgas.  If  I  had  not  been  one  of  a  medical 
party  officially  invited,  my  return  home  would  have 
been  assured.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me  to  be  more  careful 
in  future.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  Aachen,  where 
our  reception  was  extremely  hospitable  and  hearty. 
Our  first  pleasurable  duty  was  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
the  properties  of  the  Spa  by  Dr.  Lieven.  Dr.  Lieven 
had  been  in  command  of  a  prisoners5  camp  during 
the  war  and  had  proved  himself  a  real  friend  to  men 
whom  I  knew.  We  had  an  excellent  lunch,  and  then 
visited  the  various  bathing  establishments.  A  banquet 
in  the  evening  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Opera, 
and  a  very  good  performance,  which  we  all  enjoyed. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  German  name  of  the  opera,  but 
the  translation  is  “The  Girl  with  the  Dead  Eyes.55 
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The  story  is  one  about  a  blind  girl  who  was  in  love 
with  a  hunchback.  The  Christ,  dressed  in  a  long  blue 
gown,  with  a  big  fair  wig,  looking  more  like  a  woman 
than  a  man,  restored  her  sight,  and  the  first  martial 
figure  she  saw  she  thought  was  her  lover.  When  she 
discovered  her  mistake,  she  became  blind  again. 
The  music  was  excellent  and  the  artists  sang  it  well. 
I  think  that  the  author  was  a  Scot.  It  has  been 
produced  since  at  Covent  Garden.  We  drove  on  into 
the  Rhineland  in  a  motor  coach,  through  wonderful 
scenery,  catching  sight  of  ancient  Schlosses,  about  each 
one  of  which  Mr.  Rohme,  or,  as  he  had  then  become, 
“Romeo,”  gave  us  some  description  and  history.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  Spas  we  stayed  at  was  Nauheim. 
There  we  met  doctors  who  were  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  heart  disease,  and  we  listened  to  an 
interesting  lecture  from  Dr.  Schott  whose  father  s 
name  had  been  associated  with  Nauheim  for  half  a 
century.  We  were  driven  out  to  see  a  wonderful 
Roman  Camp,  where  all  the  original  plan  had  been 
preserved  as  intact  as  possible. 

We  spent  an  interesting  afternoon  at  Bonn,  and 
found  the  University  most  up  to  date,  with  the  very 
latest  X-ray  apparatus  and  laboratories.  Most  of  the 
professors  spoke  English,  and  so  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  following  their  statements.  The  last  Spa  we  visited 
was  Wiesbaden,  a  very  flourishing  and  active  city. 
A  large  Bathing  Establishment,  with  extensive  concert 
and  lecture  rooms  presided  over  by  a  Kur-Director. 
was  shown  to  us  and  was  very  impressive.  Just  as  we 
were  waiting  around  the  motor  coach  before  our 
departure,  I  heard  high  words  taking  place  between 
Romeo  and  the  Kur-Director.  Romeo  was  an  Austrian 
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and  the  Kur-Director  was  a  Prussian.  I  remonstrated 
with  Romeo  and  secured  what  I  believed  to  be  peace. 
But  Romeo  had  “blotted  his  copy-book,55  and  when 
he  next  took  a  party  to  Germany  on  the  same  sort 
of  visit,  he  was  imprisoned  and  kept  there  for  eighteen 
months.  I  never  heard  the  details  of  his  crime,  but 
he  evidently  had  not  used  diplomacy  as  regards  that 
Kur-Director. 

We  were  given  a  banquet  the  night  before  we  left, 
and  the  manager  of  that  proved  to  be  a  man  whom 
many  of  us  had  met  in  London  as  the  Manager  at 
the  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  He  gave  us  a  most  hearty 
welcome  and  was  evidently  very  glad  to  meet  us 
again.  The  speech  in  reply  to  the  official  toast  at  the 
banquet  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  party 
who  had  not  officiated  in  that  way  before.  He  began 
by  saying:  “When  we  left  England  we  felt  that  we 
were  like  the  Romans  visiting  the  barbarians.55 
“Good  God,55  said  Dr.  McCann,  “what  on  earth  is 
he  going  to  say  next?55  At  the  end  of  a  lengthy  speech 
he  ended  by  saying:  “But  now  we  realize  that  we  are 
the  barbarians  visiting  the  Romans.55  When  he  sat 
down  McCann  said  to  Gilbert  Orme:  “For  God’s 
sake  get  up  and  say  something  to  take  the  taste  of 
that  speech  out  of  their  mouths.55  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  Orme  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  charge  your  glasses.  There  is  one  more  toast  I 
wish  to  give  you.  The  Rhine  Maidens.55  This  restored 
everyone  to  good  humour,  and  Orme  was  congra¬ 
tulated  on  a  most  successful  effort. 

We  then  thought  that  we  should  like  to  see  some  of 
the  night  life  of  Wiesbaden,  and  perhaps  meet  some 
of  Gilbert  Orme’s  friends,  the  Rhine  Maidens, 
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McCann  and  I  had  inside  information  as  to  where 
our  younger  friends  proposed  to  go,  so  we  slipped 
away  before  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  night 
club  they  were  surprised  to  find  us  already  installed 
with  a  bottle  between  us.  The  club  proved  a  very 
bright  spot.  Dr.  Dunn,  a  good-looking  Irish  bachelor, 
was  very  popular  with  the  ladies,  who  called  him 
“Naughty  Baby!”  I  remember  that  it  was  very  nearly 
morning  before  MicCann  and  I  retired  to  bed.  There 
was  neither  anti-British  nor  anti-German  feeling  shown 
on  that  occasion  or  any  other  whilst  we  were  in 

Germany. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  of  our  visit  to  Homburg 
another  Spa  very  popular  with  British  invalids.  We 
were  again  very  hospitably  entertained  there,  and 
my  neighbour  at  dinner  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  at  which  King  Edward  VII  used  to  stay.  He 
was  full  of  anecdote  and  proved  most  interesting. 
He  knew  London  well  and  we  found  many 

acquaintances  in  common. 

From  Wiesbaden  we  were  taken  by  motor  coach 
to  the  Rhine,  embarked  on  an  excellent  steamer,  and 
spent  a  delightful  time  on  the  top  deck  in  brilliant 
sunshine  going  to  Cologne.  The  waiters  on  board 
seemed  to  have  acquired  an  American  accent 
Wiesbaden  had  been  under  American  occupation  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  As  we  consumed  Bocks  of  light 
German  beer,  we  could  notice  the  vineyards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  wonderful  Schlosses  high 
up  on  the  surrounding  hills.  We  could  see  vineyards 
from  which  many  of  our  favourite  Rhine  wines  came 
and  the  names  gave  us  a  sense  of  familiarity.  Altogether 
it  was  a  delightful  trip,  and  I  think  that  we  were  all 
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sorry  when  we  had  to  disembark  at  Cologne.  From 
there  we  went  by  motor  coach  back  to  Aachen,  where 
we  spent  the  night  before  leaving  for  home  the  next 
morning.  Most  of  the  local  doctors  came  in  to  see  us 
and  say  good-bye,  and  it  was  late  before  the  final 
good-byes  were  said.  I  have  been  able  to  entertain 
two  of  the  Aachen  doctors  in  London  since  then: 
Dr.  Lieven  and  Dr.  Schuster.  I  took  Dr.  Lieven  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Clinical  Society  to  hear  Sir 
Frederick  Hobday  lecture  on  modern  Veterinary 
Surgery,  with  lantern  slides.  After  the  lecture  Sir 
Frederick  asked  me  to  bring  Dr.  Lieven  to  the  Savage 
Club  on  Adelphi  Terrace.  We  went  there  and  sat  at 
a  long  table  drinking  beer  out  of  pewter  mugs  and 
being  amused  by  various  members  of  the  Club — and 
those  of  you  who  know  the  atmosphere  there  must 
know  that  they  can  be  most  amusing  and  hospitable. 
About  midnight  Dr.  Lieven  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“I  am  very  tired — I  must  go  home.”  I  told  Hobday 
this  and  he  said  that  if  we  would  wait  a  few  minutes 
longer  he  would  show  Dr.  Lieven  the  interesting  points 
about  the  Club.  This  he  did,  and  we  prepared  to  leave 
the  Club.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  a 
very  cold  wind.  Sir  Frederick  asked  if  Dr.  Lieven  had 
ever  seen  the  old  Adelphi  arches.  As  Dr.  Lieven  had 
not  done  so  we  walked  through  them.  They  were  the 
arches  through  which  the  barges  came  from  the 
Thames  and  discharged  their  cargoes  into  the  Strand. 
Whilst  we  were  walking  through  them  Dr.  Lieven 
was  stopped  suddenly  by  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris. 
He  had  a  remedy  handy  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  after  a  pause  we  were  able  to  help  him  back  to 
the  Strand,  place  him  in  a  taxi,  and  then  I  escorted 
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him  to  his  hotel.  I  called  to  see  him  the  next  morning 
and  found  him  quite  recovered,  but  he  died  a  few 
months  later  in  Aachen.  If  Hobday  and  I  had  been 
found  with  a  dead  German  in  the  Adelphi  Arches  at 
about  one  a.m.  there  might  have  been  unpleasant 
Press  notices.  Lieven  was  a  dear  good  chap  and 
popular  with  everyone. 

In  1929  my  son  was  finishing  his  time  at  Oxford, 
and  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Osier  Society. 
This  was  a  great  honour  and  I  attended  the  annual 
dinner  which  was  held  at  Queen’s  College.  An  old 
friend  of  mine,  Sir  Farquhar  Buzzard,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  was  one  of  the 
guests;  Professor  Burgess,  who  was  then  President  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  Professor  Gunn, 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  at  Oxford,  were  also  amongst 
the  guests.  All  three  made  speeches,  and  Professor 
Gunn  was  most  humorous,  telling  us  stories  about 
incidents  in  his  life,  of  extreme  forgetfulness  or  absent- 
mindedness.  It  was  nice  to  meet  so  human  a  professor. 
He  is  now  a  director  of  the  Nuffield  Research  Institu¬ 
tion.  Some  years  afterwards  he  took  part  in  one  of  our 
debates  at  the  Chelsea  Clinical  Society  on  Modern 
Therapy,  and  was  equally  amusing.  It  generally  fell 
to  my  lot  to  join  in  these  debates  and  on  this  occasion 
my  remarks  were  chiefly  on  the  great  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  medicine  since  I  was  a  student. 
Medicine,  as  opposed  to  surgery,  was  still  stumbling 
along  in  the  dark  ages,  and  if  surgery  had  not  shown 
signs  of  steady  advancement  it  is  probable  that  I 
should  have  changed  my  profession.  When  my  father 
died  in  1890  I  was  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
and  wrote  to  our  senior  physician  at  Bart’s  who  had 
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seen  him  several  times,  to  ask  him  what  the  cause  was. 
His  reply  was  “Misplaced  Gout.”  In  those  days  any 
gout  which  was  not  in  the  big  toe  was  considered 
“misplaced.”  I  am  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  cause 
of  my  father’s  death.  But  it  caused  me  to  regard  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  Bart’s  stars  on  the  medical  side 
on  a  much  lower  plane  than  I  had  formerly  done. 
It  is  good  to  realize  that  great  advances  have  taken 
place  since  that  time,  and  that  more  accurate  diagnoses 
are  generally  made  nowadays.  I  say  generally,  because 
there  are  still  cases  which  defeat  us  all,  and  we  have 
to  acknowledge  this  fact.  The  most  successful  man  in 
my  profession  is  the  man  who  is  found  to  be  wrong 
least  often.  In  choosing  a  consultant,  I  always  select 
a  man  who  more  often  than  not  is  successful,  and  not 
necessarily  the  highest  qualified  in  the  profession. 
One  can  be  misled  by  reading  the  publications  of 
writers  on  special  subjects,  and  when  one  presents  a 
patient  to  them  one  finds  that  the  patient  is  badly 
handled,  and  leaves  the  consulting  room  quite 
dissatisfied.  One  is  astonished  at  the  way  the  public 
will  rush  after  a  medical  man  who  has  no  standing 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession.  There  are 
many  instances  of  this  just  now  regarding  some  of 
those  men  who  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  Mid-European  practices,  and  have  come  over 
here  and  taken  a  Scottish  degree  and  so  been  enabled 
to  register.  The  public  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
wizard,  and  these  wizards  are  seldom  of  British  origin 
and  frequently  non- Ary  an. 

In  1936  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  take  my 
holiday  in  Italy,  joining  some  friends  of  mine,  Captain 
Wilfred  Oliver,  his  wife  and  small  son.  We  decided  to 
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go  to  Stressa  on  Lake  Maggiore  and  stay  at  the  Regina 
Palace  Hotel.  This  proved  an  excellent  selection.  One 
gets  a  wonderful  view  of  the  lake  from  the  hotel  and 
of  those  three  well-known  islands  Isola  Bella,  Isola 
Pescatore,  and  Isola  Borromeo.  When  we  arrived  in 
Paris  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  leave  the  train 
at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  dine  in  Paris,  and  rejoin  the 
train  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  We  got  into  an  auto  and 
drove  to  the  Bois  to  the  Armenonville  Cafe.  It  was  a 
hot  evening  in  August  and  there  were  very  few  people 
there,  but  we  were  provided  with  an  excellent  meal 
and  a  really  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  by  the  time  we 
rejoined  our  train  we  felt  capable  of  dealing  with  any 
anti-British  feeling  which  might  be  exhibited  on  our 
arrival  in  Italy.  This  was  just  before  the  invasion  of 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  big  towns  we  were  told  that  there 
was  a  definite  exhibition  of  feeling  against  the  British, 
but  we  found  no  sign  of  it  in  Stressa.  In  fact  our 
reception  at  the  Regma  Palace  Hotel  was  most  cordial. 
It  was  kept  by  a  Swiss  named  Rossi,  and  he  made  us 
most  comfortable.  Our  rooms  looked  south,  and  gave 
us  a  wonderful  view  over  the  lake.  After  dinner  on 
the  first  night  there  we  sat  under  the  starlight  on  the 
terrace  whilst  a  band  played  dance  music  for  everyone 
to  dance  to.  People  came  from  other  hotels  and  it  was 
evidently  a  popular  resort.  Captain  Oliver  had  left 
his  wife  and  myself  sitting  at  a  table  on  the  terrace, 
when  a  good-looking  Italian  came  up  and  bowed  to 
us  both,  asking  Mrs.  Oliver  to  dance  with  him.  So  up 
she  got  and  away  they  went.  On  Captain  Oliver’s 
return  there  was  some  slight  remonstrance  about  this 
incident,  and  his  wife  was  told  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  danced  with  a  man  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 
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When  we  visited  the  local  Lido  the  next  morning,  we 
recognized  that  he  was  the  head  attendant  there, 
and  so  when  he  tried  to  claim  a  dance  in  the  evening 
he  was  told  that  the  lady  was  too  tired. 

The  local  Lido  was  very  popular,  and  it  was  very 
delightful  bathing  there  each  morning — alternately 
sun-bathing  and  swimming.  When  not  so  occupied 
we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  a  motor-boat  on  the  lake, 
or  visiting  the  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  motor  car.  Of  course  we  journeyed  by  the  mountain 
railroad  to  Monte  Motterone,  which  proved  a 
delightful  spot  and  from  the  summit  of  which  one 
obtains  a  marvellous  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  various  lakes.  In  the  evening  we  always 
enjoyed  dancing  on  the  terrace,  and  watching  the 
lights  of  Pallanza  across  the  lake.  I  found  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  so-called  dangerous  drugs  was 
just  as  difficult  in  Italy  as  in  England.  I  required  some 
tablets  which  contained  a  remedy  for  pains  suffered 
only  by  the  female  of  the  species.  On  visiting  the  local 
chemist  I  had  to  write  my  prescription  in  Italian  and 
head  it  “for  personal  use  only.”  Even  the  chemist 
had  to  smile! 

We  had  all  enjoyed  our  holiday  together  so  much 
that  we  determined  to  repeat  the  experiment  the  next 
year;  and  so  we  went  to  Germany  together. 

So  in  1937  we  started  for  Germany.  We  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Calais  and  via  Brussels  and  Aachen,  and 
then  due  south  to  Lake  Constance  at  Lindau.  Here 
we  found  a  very  comfortable  hotel  facing  the  harbour. 
The  whole  town  was  a  mass  of  flags  alternating  the 
Swastika  with  the  rings  proclaiming  the  holding  of  the 
Olympic  Sports  at  Berlin.  It  proved  to  be  a  busy, 
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noisy  spot,  as  the  railway  station  discharged  hundreds 
of  holiday  makers  every  morning  by  7  a.m.,  to  embark 
on  the  large  lake  steamers.  Bands  generally  accom¬ 
panied  them,  and  if  they  did  not,  music  was  supplied 
by  radio  and  loud  speakers.  There  was  no  sleep  after 
about  6.30  a.m.  On  the  return  of  these  excursionists 
in  the  evening  the  same  noise  and  bustle  took  place 
until  the  trains  took  them  home.  But  what  struck  us 
also  was  that  happiness  was  not  a  marked  feature 
amongst  them,  and  that  everything  was  organized 
by  the  word  of  command.  Powder,  face  colour,  and 
lipstick  were  all  forbidden  in  Germany,  and  so  none 
of  the  women  spent  much  time  or  thought  on  their 
appearance.  The  native  costume  was  worn  very 
generally  by  the  men.  The  leather  breeches,  short 
jackets  decorated  with  needlework,  and  white  stock¬ 
ings  are  very  picturesque.  There  was  an  excellent 
Strandbad  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  reached 
by  motor-boat,  where  we  spent  our  spare  time 
swimming  and  diving.  The  motor  drives  were  very 
interesting,  no  matter  in  which  direction  we  started. 
As  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  Austrian  frontier  we 
were  delayed  always  by  the  Customs  guards  insisting 
on  knowing  the  amount  of  money  each  of  us  possessed. 
We  found  it  useless  to  leave  our  money  at  the  hotel 
and  take  a  statement  about  it  from  the  head  porter. 
The  guards  were  quite  friendly,  but  most  insistent, 
and  their  methods  were  a  great  nuisance.  We  had  some 
delightful  trips  into  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  to 
various  places  on  Lake  Constance.  Next  to  Lindau 
was  a  place  called  Bad  Schacken,  which  seemed  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  quiet  holiday.  It  had  an  excellent 
bathing  bay  with  a  bathing  establishment  attached, 
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good  tennis  courts,  a  very  modern  and  large  hotel 

with  a  well-shaded  terrace  where  meals  and  drinks 

0 

could  be  served.  We  spent  several  afternoons  there 
very  happily.  On  beyond  Bad  Schacken  was  Freidrich- 
shafen  where  the  big  Zeppelins  were  built  and  housed. 
It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  these  monsters  of  the  air 
going  up  and  down  the  lake.  They  did  not  cause  the 
perturbation  which  their  predecessors  during  the 
War  had  caused.  Then  an  excursion  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Constance  occupied  another 
day.  We  lunched  at  a  big  hotel  on  the  lake,  which 
had  been  an  old  monastery,  and  which  was  full  of 
history,  commemorated  by  large  oil  paintings.  There 
was  no  light  night  life  at  Lindau,  and  when  one  had 
sipped  one’s  coffee  and  a  liqueur  glass  of  Kirschwasser 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  to  bed.  We  paid 
a  visit  to  Nuremberg  and  stayed  there  one  night. 
The  whole  city  was  filled  with  soldiery  and  we  had 
ample  opportunity  of  watching  regiments  march  past 
with  the  goose  step.  Our  hotel  was  full  of  German 
officers  with  sentry  boxes  containing  sentries  at  the 
doors.  One  almost  contracted  the  habit  of  clicking 
heels  and  exclaiming  “Heil,  Hitler.”  We  spent  most 
of  the  morning  in  the  Museum.  The  collection  of 
instruments  for  the  torturing  of  prisoners  was  very 
extensive  and  horrifying,  and  there  was  a  wonderful 
collection  of  armour  and  arms. 
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I  WELL  remember  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
was  taken  to  the  theatre— the  old  Lyceum— to  see 
Irving  play  Hamlet  and  Ellen  Terry  Ophelia.  The 
whole  performance  made  a  great  impression  on  me 
and  has  left  a  vivid  remembrance.  I  was  never  tired 
of  seeing  either  of  them  play.  Their  elocution  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  average  actor  that  every  word 
carried  its  full  meaning.  I  was  too  young  in  those  days 
to  realize  that  Ophelia,s  madness  was  puerperal,  but 
that  such  was  an  accepted  fact  was  brought  home  to 
me  many  years  afterwards  when  I  was  studying 
lunacy  at  Banstead  Asylum.  Whilst  Dr.  Clay  Shaw, 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  was  discoursing  to  us 
in  one  of  the  day-rooms  there  was  a  hustle  and  a 
bustle.  On  looking  round  it  was  seen  that  a  nude 
female  patient  had  escaped  from  a  padded  room  and 
was  being  recaptured  by  the  attendants.  When  she 
was  replaced  Dr.  Clay  Shaw  told  us  that  she  was 
suffering  from  puerperal  mania,  and  that  Ellen  Terry 
had  visited  the  asylum  to  study  the  patient  before 
playing  the  part  of  Ophelia  again.  This  indicates  the 
thoroughness  and  meticulous  detail  which  she 
employed  in  studying  the  characters  which  she 

portrayed. 

About  a  year  before  she  died  I  received  a  message 
in  the  course  of  my  morning’s  professional  round 
that  my  assistance  was  required  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  of  hers  with  whom  she  had  gone  to  lunch. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  that  Ellen  Terry  had  fallen 
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downstairs  and  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
suffering  from  a  broken  right  arm.  She  had  sent  for 
her  lady  doctor,  but  it  was  found  that  further  aid 
was  required,  and  so  it  was  suggested  that  I  should 
be  found.  It  was  necessary  to  fetch  suitable  splints  and 
bandages  and  when  these  were  obtained  the  arm  was 
splinted,  whilst  she  still  remained  propped  up  by 
cushions  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Whilst  this  had  been 
taking  place  I  had  engaged  her  attention  by  gossiping 
to  her.  Of  course  I  told  her  how  much  I  had  always 
admired  and  enjoyed  her  performances,  and  that  we 
had  many  friends  in  common.  Amongst  these  I 
mentioned  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  whom  I  saw  a  good 
deal  and  liked  very  much.  On  mentioning  his 
name  she  exclaimed:  “Dear  old  Pin,  give  him  my 
love  when  next  you  see  him.”  I  conveyed  this  message 
to  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  this  called  forth  the 
following  statement  from  him:  He  told  me  that  Ellen 
Terry  had  caused  him  to  feel  more  embarrassed  than 
any  other  woman  had  ever  done.  He  was  playing  in 
the  same  company  at  the  Lyceum  with  her.  They  had 
been  rehearsing  all  the  morning.  After  the  matinee 
in  the  afternoon  she  said,  “I  must  have  a  rest  before 
playing  to-night.  It  is  too  far  to  return  to  my  home 
at  Earl’s  Court.  Get  into  my  brougham  with  me,  and 
try  to  find  me  a  bedroom  in  a  hotel  where  I  can  get  a 
sleep.”  “So  off  we  went  together,  and  visited  several 
hotels,  but  were  looked  on  as  two  immoralities  and 
refused.” 

Having  splinted  the  arm  to  my  satisfaction  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  her  upstairs.  A  bed  had  been 
placed  in  the  dining-room  so  that  she  could  remain 
for  a  while  and  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  injury 
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before  going  home.  She  was  no  lightweight,  but  I 
struggled  upstairs  with  her  and  deposited  her  on  the 
bed.  I  then  wished  her  good-bye  and  prepared  to 
leave.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  said:  “I  don’t  know 
who  you  are,  young  man,  but  you  are  very  pink. 

I  felt  it.  It  had  been  hot  work! 

She  made  a  good  recovery,  but  died  about  a  year 
afterwards.  I  always  like  one  ot  her  parting  instruc¬ 
tions  to  her  relatives:  “Where  I  go,  follow  slowly  on. 

I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  made  her  acquaintance 
and  had  been  of  some  little  assistance  to  her. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Old 
Carthusian  Medical  Society.  At  the  annual  dinner 
we  had  a  number  of  non-medical  guests,  amongst 
them  the  Headmaster  of  the  school,  Mr. — now  Sir  - 
Frank  Fletcher,  Mr.  A.  M.  Walters,  the  registrar  of 
the  Charterhouse,  and  some  of  the  housemasters  from 
the  school.  In  my  speech  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Society  and  the  School  I  managed  to  amuse  my 
audience  by  telling  them  my  experience  of  specialists 
and  their  specialisms.  Most  of  them  suffered  from  their 
specialism.  Our  treasurer,  Sir  Farquhar  Buzzard,  was 
a  neurologist,  but  as  he  was  going  to  speak  later  I  left 
him  to  explain  why  this  was.  Afterwards  he  told  us 
that  he  had  always  been  nervous  and  so  applied 
himself  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  nervous  com¬ 
plaints.  A  heart  specialist  frequently  suffers  from  heart 
trouble.  A  skin  man  is  frequently  bald,  being  unable 
to  grow  his  hair,  and  if  he  is  watched  he  may  be  seen 
scratching  himself.  An  orthopaedic  surgeon  may  have 
flat  feet.  My  hobby  had  been  obstetrics,  and  so  I 
could  not  suffer  from  that.  These  statements  are  by 
no  means  always  true,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  often 
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they  are.  Then  I  went  on  to  say  how  fortunate  the 
school  was  in  being  ruled  by  such  a  headmaster,  and 
that  we  might  feel  confident  that  there  would  never 
be  motor  cars  waiting  to  take  boys  up  to  London  to 
night  clubs,  as  had  happened  in  connection  with  a 
well-known  public  school  nearer  to  London.  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  I  had  committed  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  faux  pas ,  as  the  headmaster  had  had  to  deal 
with  such  an  occurrence  on  that  very  morning,  and 
had  punished  three  lads.  I  am  told  that  Sir  Frank 
Fletcher  still  laughs  about  this  episode. 

Not  long  after  the  Armistice  a  friend  and  patient 
of  mine,  Miss  Ethel  Almaz  Stout,  was  elected  president 
of  the  literary  section  of  the  Lyceum  Club.  It  was 
suggested  that  six  men  should  be  asked  to  attend  the 
annual  dinner  and  should  debate  after  the  dinner  on 
the  subject,  “Are  men  really  prepared  to  receive 
women  as  their  intellectual  equals?”  My  name  was 
amongst  the  six,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  club,  my  reception  by  about  seventy 
lady  journalists  made  me  realize  how  rash  I  had  been. 
I  was  asked  to  talk  in  my  speech  about  the  lady 
members  of  my  profession,  but  as  I  had  been  given 
no  notice  of  this  request  I  would  not  promise  to  do 
so.  I  took  up  the  attitude  of  being  unable  to  differen¬ 
tiate  or  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two 
sexes.  Otto  Weininger,  in  “Sex  and  Character,” 
argued  that  there  was  always  an  element  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  everyone,  but  the  individual  was  not 
looked  upon  as  abnormal  unless  the  element  belonging 
to  the  opposite  sex  was  emphasized  and  made  too 
apparenc.  As  a  student  I  had  looked  upon  the  nude 
female  figure  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
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of  creation,  but  when  I  had  to  examine  recruits  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  I  considered  that  the  young 
male  was  far  finer  to  contemplate.  I  thought  that  I 
was  on  dangerous  ground  here,  and  so  I  quickly 
switched  off  to  some  other  topic.  I  said  that  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  had  no  time  to  compare  the  male  and 
female  doctor.  My  impressions  were  that  female 
doctors  were  somewhat  unsympathetic  with  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  their  female  patients,  and  that  they  seldom 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  sympathetic 
they  could  be  with  male  patients.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  came  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  reception  of 
women  as  our  intellectual  equals,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  title  of  the  debate  was  very  well  chosen. 
The  other  speakers  did  not  stick  to  the  subject,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  convincing  for  or  against.  But 
it  proved  an  entertaining  evening.  Now  that  the 
L.C.C.  has  elected  a  woman  as  their  chairman,  the 
answer  must  be  apparent  to  all.  In  the  obstetric  world 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  male  infants  give 
their  mothers  more  anxieties  than  the  females  do. 
One  woman  whom  I  attended  with  her  twenty-sixth 
pregnancy  told  me  that  she  had  found  she  could  raise 
three  girls  to  one  boy.  This  rather  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  female  is  the  finer  organism,  and 
more  resistant  to  disease.  Both  sexes  are  now  educated 
on  very  similar  lines,  and  this  must  tend  to  broaden 

the  female  mind. 

One  of  the  biggest-hearted  men  I  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  was  Sir  Harry  Preston.  When 
patients  of  mine  were  convalescing  after  illnesses  and 
were  in  doubt  of  where  to  go  to  complete  their  cures, 
it  frequently  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  one  of  Sir 
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Harry  Preston’s  hotels  at  Brighton — either  the  “Royal 
York”  or  the  “Albion.”  Patients  who  went  there 
quickly  regained  their  strength  and  returned  ready 
to  continue  their  normal  course  of  life.  Consequently 
Sir  Harry  was  always  known  to  me  and  my  patients 
as  Dr.  Brighton.  Arthur  Bourchier  used  to  tell  me 
how  he  and  Preston  would  bathe  from  the  pier  in  the 
early  morning.  They  must  have  looked  like  “Dignity 
and  Impudence”  as  they  walked  down  the  pier 
together.  Alan  Parsons  was  another  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  stay  at  the  “Royal  York.”  The  food  was 
always  of  the  very  best,  and  Preston  was  always 
anxious  to  show  his  hospitality  to  his  friends.  He  once 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  at  Prince’s  in  Piccadilly. 
We  sat  down  a  dozen,  and  a  wonderful  dinner  it  was. 
He  had  asked  many  interesting  people.  I  can 
remember  Tom  Webster,  Nicolson,  the  writer  in  the 
Evening  News ,  Captain  Babe  Barnato — but  the  names 
of  the  others  elude  me.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the 
National  Sporting  Club  and  saw  some  good  fighting. 
Preston  supplied  us  all  with  good  seats.  The  evening 
must  have  been  an  expensive  one  for  him,  but  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  of  his  guests  appreciated  his 
kindness.  It  was  cheering  to  see  the  great  little  man 
dancing  hard  at  the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball,  with  a  smile 
which  he  communicated  to  everyone  who  saw  it. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  what  a  popular 
favourite  Teddy  Gerard  became  during  the  war 
when  she  played  in  various  revues  with  Gaby  Deslys 
and  her  partner,  Harry  Pilcer,  also  Basil  Hallam, 
who  was  shot  down  in  an  observation  balloon  later 
on,  and  Mackinder.  You  may  remember  Teddy 
Gerard’s  popular  songs,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you’re  back, 
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dear  lady,55  and  “Naughty,  naughty  One  Gerrard.55 
I  met  her  first  when  my  friend  Lady  Constance 
Stewart  Richardson  was  staying  with  her  in  her  flat 
in  Sackville  Street.  I  remember  that  all  the  decor  of 
her  bedroom  was  Chinese.  Some  years  afterwards 
when  I  was  requiring  a  fresh  chauffeur,  I  rang  her 
up  to  hear  what  she  could  tell  me  about  a  man  who 
had  applied  for  the  post,  and  who  had  been  in  her 
employ  for  one  or  two  years.  I  told  her  that  I  always 
gauged  the  springing  and  comfort  of  a  car  by  whether 
I  could,  or  could  not,  read  in  comfort  whilst  travelling, 
and  that  I  gauged  my  confidence  in  my  driver  by 
whether  I  could  sleep — so  one  of  my  questions  was, 
“Can  you  sleep  with  him?55  This  caused  so  much 
laughter  that  I  did  not  learn  a  great  deal  about  him, 
but  I  engaged  him,  and  found  him  quite  satisfactory. 
He  told  me  that  Teddy  Gerard  and  her  friend,  Miss 
Carstairs,  used  to  shoot  rabbits  at  night  from  the  car 
by  aid  of  the  headlights,  and  that  the  bonnet  of  the 
car  was  peppered  all  over  with  shot  marks.  I  believe 
that  they  got  into  trouble  from  the  police,  and  I  am 
not  surprised.  A  few  years  after  this  she  became  a 
patient  of  mine,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  I  had  several  invitations  to 
visit  friends  in  Scotland  for  shooting.  I  had  never  done 
much  shooting,  but  was  determined  to  have  a  try. 
When  I  practised  in  the  country,  hunting  appealed 
to  me  more  than  shooting.  My  partner,  Dr.  Oldman, 
was  keen  on  shooting,  but  I  always  had  a  feeling  that 
an  urgent  professional  message  might  prevent  me 
joining  the  shooting  party  at  the  last  moment  and 
that  my  absence  might  upset  my  host’s  number  of 
guns.  An  urgent  message  on  a  hunting  morning  only 
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upset  me  and  my  horse.  My  horses  always  seemed  to 
know  when  a  hunting  morning  had  arrived,  because 
they  got  a  double  feed  of  oats  with  a  few  beans.  If 
an  urgent  message  arrived  before  I  started  for  the 
meet  and  I  had  to  change  from  hunting  kit  into 
professional,  the  saddle  was  taken  off  the  horse  and 
he  was  placed  between  the  shafts  of  my  dogcart.  I 
always  thought  that  I  could  detect  a  sense  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  I  wonder  if  it  was  really  so,  or  did  I  just 
imagine  it?  There  was  certainly  considerable  disap¬ 
pointment  felt  by  me.  But  in  my  profession  one  must 
be  a  philosopher  and  accept  the  inevitable.  One  of 
my  favourite  slogans  in  many  situations  is:  “Say 
D — - — n  and  forget  it.”  The  first  is  easy,  the  second 
requires  philosophy,  but  the  slogan  frequently  meets 
an  unhappy  incident. 

When  I  removed  to  London  I  kept  up  my  riding 
habits  as  far  as  possible,  and  used  to  ride  in  the  Row 
before  breakfast.  I  soon  found  that  I  got  very  little 
pleasure  out  of  this.  The  horses  I  hired  were  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Row,  and  jogging  round  just  compelled 
me  to  keep  repeating:  “It’s  doing  me  good.  It’s  doing 
me  good.”  Then  I  had  hunters  sent  up  from  the  country 
and  for  about  a  fortnight  they  provided  me  with  some 
amusement — but  they  quickly  became  as  bored  as  I 
was — and  so  I  gave  it  up.  The  Row  has  a  hard 
unyielding  foundation,  covered  with  soil,  which  in 
wet  weather  is  mud,  and  in  dry  weather  dust.  It  is  not 
the  soft  going  which  it  appears  to  be.  It  was  certainly 
very  pleasant  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  about 
8  a.m.  in  April  or  May,  but  such  mornings  do  not 
occur  many  times  in  the  year!  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  I  must  alter  my  habits,  and  be  able  to  accept 
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invitations  for  shooting,  both  in  Scotland  during 
August  and  September,  and  nearer  home  dunng  the 
shooting  season.  So  I  purchased  what  I  believed  to 
be  a  good  gun,  and  had  a  course  of  clay-pigeon 
shooting.  This,  of  course,  is  very  helpful,  but  a  clay 
pigeon  is  losing  pace  all  the  time,  whereas  a  driven 
partridge  is  gaining  pace.  The  younger  one  begins  to 
shoot  the  better,  and  although  I  always  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  day’s  shooting,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
kill  as  many  as  most  of  my  neighbouring  guns.  It 
was  no  consolation  to  meet  men  who  were  worse 
shots  than  myself.  A  well-known  Naval  officer  was 
one  of  the  invited  guns  at  a  shoot  to  which  I  also 
had  been  asked.  After  one  drive  my  host  came  up  to 
me  and  showed  great  annoyance,  saying:  “That  man 
must  be  better  with  a  twelve-inch  gun  than  with  a 
twelve  bore — all  his  birds  have  gone  away  without 
their  tails.”  Fortunately  on  that  occasion  he  found  me 
busy  picking  mine  up! 

In  1920  an  invitation  came  from  my  friends  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Denny  to  join  them  in  Scotland  at  a 
lodge  which  they  had  taken  in  Glen  Moinston, 
Invernesshire,  named  Dundreggan.  It  was  there  that 
I  was  first  initiated  into  deer-stalking,  and  very 
fascinating  I  found  it.  Fred  Denny  and  myself  used 
to  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  deer  forest.  It  takes 
considerable  experience  when  “spying”  to  realize 
exactly  what  one  is  looking  at  and  to  spot  a  good  head 
worth  stalking.  Whilst  spying  one  morning,  Denny 
saw  a  stag  known  as  a  Switch,  which  means  a  stag 
whose  horns  have  no  bray  or  tray,  and  therefore 
unlikely  to  breed  stags  which  might  carry  good  heads. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  kill  these  off.  As  this  particular 
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stag  was  about  ioo  yards  away  in  a  valley,  Denny 
suggested  that  I  should  shoot  it.  A  rifle  always  gave 
me  more  confidence  than  a  gun,  as  I  had  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  rifles,  both  when  I  was  at 
Charterhouse  and  when  I  was  in  the  Victoria  Rifles, 
and  a  marksman’s  badge  was  one  of  my  proudest 
possessions.  So  the  stalker  handed  me  the  rifle,  and 
much  to  my  joy  the  stag  fell  dead.  It  was  my  first 
stag,  and  I  could  not  have  felt  prouder  if  it  had  been 
a  royal.  When  we  got  home  that  day  we  found  that 
Denny’s  daughter  had  caught,  gaffed  and  carried 
home  a  25-lb.  salmon  entirely  unaided,  which  was 
a  very  sporting  achievement.  Denny  had  taken  his 
chauffeur  to  Scotland  with  him,  and  this  man  was 
the  source  of  considerable  amusement  to  the  young 
ghillies.  We  had  been  ferreting  for  rabbits  one  day 
and  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  ghillies  had  picked  up 
a  small  rabbit  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  That  night  the 
chauffeur  put  out  his  light  and  got  into  bed.  He  soon 
jumped  out  again,  as  his  toes  had  encountered  a 
moving  furry  animal  which  he  thought  might  be  a 
rat.  On  went  the  light  and  a  small  rabbit  was  seen 
sitting  in  the  bed,  far  more  frightened  than  the 
chauffeur.  The  next  morning  there  was  considerable 
chat  about  this  joke  amongst  the  ghillies,  who  made 
their  remarks  in  Gaelic.  The  chauffeur  was  very 
indignant  at  their  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  requested  them  to  cease  their  “Garlic!”  Anyhow, 
he  proved  a  good  servant,  as  he  has  driven  my  friend 
Denny  in  safety  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Frank  Wallace,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
experts  on  stags’  heads  and  publishes  each  year  the 
particulars  of  all  the  best  heads  shot  in  Scotland, 
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asked  me  to  stay  with  him  at  Old  Corriemony  in 
Glen  Urquhart,  Inverness.  There  I  spent  one  of  the 
happiest  birthdays  possible.  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
and  his  family  were  aware  of  the  great  anniversary. 

I  had  been  told  overnight  that  I  was  to  have  a  day 
“on  the  hill”  with  the  head  stalker,  but  when  I  arrived 
at  the  breakfast  table  there  was  a  ring  of  presents 
around  my  plate  ranging  from  eau  de  cologne  to  a 
cake  of  soap.  We  had  a  wonderful  day  on  the  hill 
with  bright  sunshine,  and  came  home  with  two 
stags;  one  of  them  was  a  hummel,  which  is  a  stag 
without  any  horns.  These  ought  always  to  be  killed 
off,  so  that  they  cannot  breed  others  like  them.  In 
the  late  afternoon  I  had  a  shot  at  a  good  ten-pointer, 
but,  unfortunately,  I  had  sighted  the  rifle  wrongly 
and  so  I  missed  him.  There  was  a  long  walk  home  in 
the  dark.  This  is  always  the  worst  part  of  such  experi¬ 
ences,  following  the  stalker  over  very  rough  ground, 
guarding  oneself  against  falling  into  peat  tracks  with 
one’s  long  staff,  stumbling  over  rocks  and  wondering 
how  much  further  one  has  to  trudge.  Anyhow  when 
I  arrived  at  Corriemony  I  got  into  the  first  armchair 
and  begged  for  a  long  whisky  and  soda.  I  soon  felt 
better,  had  my  warm  bath  and  changed  for  dinner. 
That  night  I  went  to  bed  feeling  that  “indeed  I  had 
lived  to-day.” 

The  next  day  I  was  in  Inverness  and  paid  Macleay 
a  visit.  Macleay  sets  up  more  heads  than  anyone  in 
Scotland.  He  had  set  up  a  good  eight-pointer  which 
I  had  shot  the  year  before  and  which  adorns  my  front 
hall.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  set  up  the 
hummel.  His  face  dropped  at  once  and  he  said,  “That 
will  bring  me  bad  luck.”  So  I  relieved  his  mind  at 
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once  and  said  that  I  would  not  ask  him  to  do  it.  A 
hummel  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  sacred.  Frank 
Wallace  has  just  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Field ,  dealing  with  the  management  of  deer  forests 
and  making  valuable  suggestions  which  should  ensure 
finer  heads  being  obtained.  On  my  return  from  Inver¬ 
ness  by  train  a  friend  of  mine  got  into  the  train  at 
Aviemoor,  who  told  me  that  he  had  only  been  there 
forty-eight  hours,  but  that  he  had  shot  two  Royals. 

Scotland  is  a  wonderful  place  for  a  holiday,  but  it 
is  wise  to  go  there  feeling  fit  if  you  intend  to  try  to 
keep  pace  with  the  hardy  Scot.  Good  resolutions  as  to 
starting  slowly  generally  go  where  most  good  resolu¬ 
tions  go.  I  well  remember  being  one  of  a  syndicate 
shooting  over  some  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  estate, 
with  our  headquarters  at  the  hotel  in  Keith  in  Banff¬ 
shire.  We  had  all  agreed  that  coming  up  from  the 
south  and  being  out  of  condition,  we  would  take  it 
easily  on  the  twelfth.  We  were  shooting  over  dogs  for 
the  first  week,  and  on  the  twelfth  two  of  us  started 
off,  but  walked  many  miles  over  difficult  ground  and 
finished  definitely  exhausted.  So  our  good  resolutions 
on  that  occasion  went  west  as  usual. 

There  was  an  excellent  bowling  green  opposite  our 
hotel,  and  when  we  got  back  from  shooting  each 
afternoon  we  enjoyed  a  game.  My  partner  was 
generally  the  old  Scot  who  kept  the  hotel,  and  a  very 
good  partner  I  found  him.  We  won  many  a  good  pot 
of  beer!  There  was  an  American  in  the  syndicate 
who  always  made  us  smile  when  he  invariably  asked 
at  breakfast  how  many  “shells”  he  was  likely  to 
require  that  day.  Every  member  of  the  syndicate  was 
not  entirely  harmonious  with  the  others,  and  so  three 
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of  us  used  to  spend  the  week-end  elsewhere.  Sometimes 
South  to  Glen  Eagles,  sometimes  north  to  Dornoch, 
both  good  spots  for  golf  and  comfort.  Then  when  we 
returned  to  Keith  we  were  better  tempered  and  more 
tolerant  of  what  we  considered  annoying  in  some 
other  members  of  the  syndicate  or  their  lady  friends. 

On  several  occasions  Mrs.  Mackinnon,  to  whose 
war  hospital  in  Queen’s  Gate  Terrace  I  was  attached, 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  with  her  and  her  high- 
spirited  children  at  Loup  near  Tarbert.  My  visits 
there  always  made  a  delightful  holiday.  There  was  an 
extensive  acreage  of  moorland,  and  two  or  three  lakes 
well  stocked  with  trout.  Sea-bathing  was  possible  for 
the  hardy  ones,  but  the  water  was  colder  than  I 
appreciated.  Mrs.  Mackinnon  had  two  sons,  both  good 
shots,  and  a  daughter  who  afterwards  made  herself 
famous  in  the  ski-ing  world  in  Switzerland.  It 
happened  that  I  was  staying  at  Loup  when  Mrs. 
Mackinnon’s  mother-in-law  died.  She  occupied  the 
big  house  at  Ballinkeele.  The  boys  had  to  attend  the 
funeral  in  full  highland  kit.  This  kit  had  been  made 
for  them  a  few  years  before  and  their  girth  had 
increased  since  then.  The  younger  son  came  down  to 
lunch  with  his  kilt  adjusted,  but  before  he  had  eaten 
much  the  belt  caused  him  considerable  discomfort, 
so  he  unfastened  the  buckle.  When  lunch  was  con¬ 
cluded  and  he  prepared  to  join  the  funeral  party,  he 
got  on  his  feet  and  down  fell  the  kilt.  It  was  fortunate 
that  he  was  wearing  trews!  Mrs.  Mackinnon  was  a 
very  tender-hearted  woman,  and  had  invited  a  war¬ 
worn  officer  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  her  at  Loup. 
This  man  always  annoyed  most  of  us,  and  we  wondered 
how  long  he  meant  to  stay.  If  any  friend  with  a  title 
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was  mentioned  he  always  claimed  a  close  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  and  we  proved  him  on  several  occasions  to 
be  a  worthy  descendant  of  Ananias.  He  spent  quite 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  inspecting  his  bank 
book.  None  of  us,  of  course,  saw  it,  but  his  addition 
was  evidently  always  unsatisfactory.  When  I  left  for 
another  part  of  Scotland,  he  was  found  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  with  a  wounded  heel. 
He  must  have  shot  himself,  and  given  himself  what 
had  been  known  during  the  war  as  “a  blighty  one. 
The  local  doctor  was  sent  for,  he  was  treated  and  put 
to  bed.  I  expect  that  he  thought  he  was  resident 
there  for  at  least  a  few  weeks  longer.  There  was 
another  guest  in  the  house  who  had  done  some 
V.A.D.  work  during  the  war,  and  Mrs.  Mackinnon 
asked  her  to  be  night  nurse  to  him.  On  my  return 
home  a  month  afterwards  this  woman  came  to  tell 
me  all  the  details  of  this  accident,  and  amongst  other 
things  she  told  me  that  he  became  grossly  familiar 
during  the  night.  My  reply  to  that  was:  “Well,  he 
must  have  been  delirious!”  Anyhow  the  next  day  he 
was  removed  to  a  local  hospital,  so  he  had  defeated 
his  own  ends. 

Sometimes  we  spent  a  day  on  Mrs.  Mackinnon’ s 
yacht,  which  was  moored  in  the  loch  opposite  the 
house.  Spinning  for  mackerel  was  good  fun,  and  the 
fresh  fish  for  breakfast  was  always  most  acceptable. 
Miss  Mackinnon,  now  Mrs.  Murphy,  had  a  small 
six-metre  yacht,  and  it  was  great  fun  sailing  in  her. 
It  was  always  a  happy  party  and  dull  moments  were 
absent.  We  spent  one  evening  “splashing”  for  salmon- 
trout.  This  is  done  when  it  is  dark.  A  net  is  placed 
round  the  opening  of  a  “burn”  and  the  water  is 
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“splashed”  by  oars,  the  boat  being  between  the  burn 
and  the  net.  The  fish  are  soon  seen  trying  to  escape 
through  the  net,  but  without  success.  The  net  is  then 
hauled  into  the  boat  and  the  catch  counted.  On  this 
particular  occasion  we  found  that  we  had  been 
successful  in  catching  eighty.  At  breakfast  the  next 
morning  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  mackerel 
or  salmon-trout  made  the  best  meal.  They  were  both 
so  good. 

Another  house  for  an  excellent  holiday,  great 
hospitality  and  good  sport  was  Hollybush  House  in 
Ayrshire,  belonging  to  Commander  Teddy  and  Mrs. 
Leake.  Several  invitations  to  stay  there  were  accorded 
to  me  and  I  never  refused.  Every  detail  for  one’s 
comfort  and  entertainment  was  most  carefully  thought 
out,  and  there  was  never  a  dull  or  unoccupied  hour 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Commander 
Leake  commanded  the  Iris  at  that  gallant  affair 
at  Zeebruge  and  had  been  Flag  Lieutenant  to  Sir 
Sydney  Fremantle.  He  was  also  very  interested  in 
horseracing.  At  the  Ayr  meeting  one  September, 
known  as  the  Ascot  of  the  North,  he  had  a  horse 
running,  Prince  Cherry.  Solly  Joel  had  also  a  horse 
which  started  a  hot  favourite,  Pons  Asinorum,  and 
Prince  Cherry  started  at  ten  to  one.  We  all  had  a  good 
win.  He  jumped  off  with  a  lead  at  the  start  and 
maintained  it  to  the  winning  post. 

I  must  not  forget  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  Strichen 
House,  near  Aberdeen,  rented  by  my  old  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Friedlander.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  house  situated  in  a  large  park  surrounded 
by  spacious  lawns.  The  front  drive  had  a  tennis  court 
marked  out,  and  on  this  we  had  some  excellent 
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matches  to  use  up  any  superfluous  energy  which  was 
left  when  we  returned  from  shooting.  On  my  arrival 
I  found  that  the  party  consisted  of  eleven  others. 
Five  of  these  refused  to  play  bridge,  and  it  remained 
with  me  to  determine  if  there  should  be  two  tables 
or  one  each  evening  after  dinner.  My  bridge  was  very 
indifferent,  but  I  consented  to  play  providing  that 
my  partner  should  be  entirely  unarmed!  For  ten 
nights  I  played,  doing  my  best,  but  giving  rise  to 
much  criticism.  The  night  before  leaving  I  suggested 
to  my  host  that  he  should  get  out  the  bridge  score 
book  and  let  me  know  what  amount  I  owed.  This  he 
did.  He  added  up  the  scores  and  scratched  his  head. 
Then  he  added  them  up  again,  and  finally  exclaimed: 
“Well,  I  don’t  know  how  you  have  done  it,  but 
you’ve  won  four  shillings!”  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  he  was. 

Each  bedroom  contained  an  old-fashioned  four- 
poster  bedstead  and  the  bed  was  so  high  that  one  had 
to  climb  on  to  it  by  a  step-ladder.  It  was  then  a 
difficult  matter  to  place  a  candle  near  enough  for 
reading  purposes — and  one  had  to  build  up  suitcases 
on  chairs  to  achieve  one’s  object.  It  was  really  a 
dangerous  situation.  However,  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
catastrophe. 

When  October  arrived  I  had  to  return  to  work, 
and  shooting  was  restricted  to  Saturdays  within  easy 
reach  of  London,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Mark 
Beaufoy,  who  is  known  in  every  gun-room  as  the 
author  of  those  verses  cautioning  the  inexperienced 
and  careless  “gun”  against  possible  accidents — “Never 
never  let  your  gun,  pointed  be  at  anyone”  is  one  of 
his  maxims — became  a  patient  of  mine.  He  had  been 
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told  by  doctors  that  he  would  never  get  out  of  bed 
again.  This  angered  him  and  he  asked  me  to  take 
charge.  My  luck  was  good.  He  did  get  out  of  bed, 
and  I  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  shooting  with  him 
at  his  residence,  Coombe,  near  Shaftesbury,  for  two 
seasons.  He  had  a  wonderful  partridge  shoot  and  knew 
as  much  about  such  sport  as  any  man  living.  On 
returning  from  a  shoot  we  were  all  deposited  at  the 
gun-room  door.  Inside  the  gun-room  each  “gun” 
had  his  special  chair  placed  for  him  with  his  house 
shoes  in  position,  and  having  rid  himself  of  mud  and 
wet  coats  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  admitted  to  the 
morning  room  for  tea.  His  was  certainly  the  best 
organized  shoot  that  I  ever  came  across.  Some 
years  after  his  death  his  two  sons  asked  me  to  shoot 
with  them  near  Oxford.  Soon  after  we  started  shooting 
I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  not  renewed  my  gun 
and  game  licence.  This  so  upset  me  that  I  could 
hardly  hit  a  pheasant.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect 
“nerves”  have  on  all  kinds  of  sport,  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  explain  these  conditions  to  one’s  com¬ 
panions.  A  patient  of  mine  once  called  to  see  a  nose 
expert  in  Harley  Street.  The  consultant  proceeded 
to  apply  cocaine  in  his  nostrils  and  then  use  a  cauteris¬ 
ing  electric  wire.  His  hand  wobbled  off  the  cocained 
area  and  hurt  my  patient  considerably.  The  consultant 
apologized  and  said:  “I  am  not  quite  myself  this 
morning.”  My  patient  exclaimed:  “I  wish  to  God 
that  you  had  notified  that  fact  on  your  brass  plate 
this  morning.” 

When  I  was  at  Bart’s  I  have  mentioned  that  our 
treasurer  was  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow.  His  eldest  son, 
who  became  Sir  Philip  W aterlow  and  head  of  the 
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firm  of  printers,  had  lost  his  doctor  by  death  and 
wanted  to  replace  him.  He  telephoned  to  Bards  to 
get  the  name  of  a  suitable  successor.  My  luck  once 
again  was  good,  and  in  due  course  I  was  installed  as 
Sir  Philip’s  medical  attendant.  He  and  Lady  Waterlow 
proved  to  be  sincere  friends  and  I  looked  after  them 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  showed  great 
hospitality,  both  at  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  at 
Trosley  Towers,  Wrotham,  in  Kent.  At  this  house 
they  generally  had  house  parties  for  the  week-ends, 
especially  during  the  shooting  season,  and  there  one 
met  many  interesting  persons. 

Sir  Philip  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighty  he  generally  managed  to  take  part  in  a  few 
of  the  drives,  when  we  were  shooting  his  pheasants. 
At  one  drive  Field-Marshal  Robertson  was  my  right- 
hand  gun.  An  old  cock  pheasant  came  out  of  covert 
flying  quickly,  and  made  a  beeline  for  the  Field- 
Marshal,  who  fired  at  him  at  close  range  and  blew 
him  to  bits.  I  said  to  him  after  the  drive  was  over: 
“That  was  a  narrow  escape  for  you,  Field-Marshal. 
If  you  hadn’t  had  him,  he  meant  to  have  had  you.” 
Sir  William  Willcox  came  with  me  for  one  of  the 
week-end  shoots.  On  arrival  he  was  asked  to  play 
bridge,  and  having  cut  for  partners  he  and  Sir 
William  Robertson  played  together.  Some  of  us 
sitting  in  the  same  room  heard  occasionally  the 
exclamation:  “Oh,  Sir  William!”  One  of  the  Sir 
Williams  was  heard  to  exclaim:  “I  wish  to  goodness 
you  would  say  which  Sir  William  you  refer  to.” 

Amongst  those  whom  one  frequently  met  at 
Trosley  Towers  were  Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  Lord 
Castlemaine,  Sir  Arthur  Leatham,  Lord  Dunedin, 
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Lady  Hart  Dyke,  etc.  Lady  Waterlow  had  a  great 
sense  of  humour  and  designed  several  little  ornaments 
for  my  table  and  other  purposes.  She  presented  me 
with  a  gold  case  for  my  latch-key,  but  on  this  she  had 
my  address  engraved.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  this 
was  somewhat  dangerous.  So  she  had  the  address 
erased,  and  on  the  case  was  engraved:  “Be  sure  that 
you  open  the  right  door.”  Her  generosity  was  immense 
and  I  have  many  mementoes  to  keep  her  memory 
green.  After  her  death  Sir  Philip  asked  me  to  look 
around  his  pictures  at  Carlton  House  Terrace  with 
him.  I  did  not  have  any  idea  with  what  intent  he 
asked  me  to  do  this.  Amongst  others  I  expressed  my 
admiration  for  a  picture  by  a  German  artist,  Karl 
Heffner,  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  with  the  Dent  du 
Midi  and  Territet  in  the  distance.  I  remembered 
seeing  this  picture  long  years  before  at  Wallis’s  French 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  After  our  tour  was  completed 
Sir  Philip  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  professionally 
and  asked  me  to  call  that  night  after  he  had  retired 
to  bed.  When  I  arrived  I  noticed  that  Heffner  picture 
in  the  hall,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  professional 
interview,  Sir  Philip  told  me  that  he  had  had  the 
picture  which  I  had  admired  placed  in  the  hall  for 
me  to  take  home.  It  was  a  most  kindly  thought  and 
I  fully  appreciated  it.  I  well  remember  that  I  brought 
it  home  in  about  the  last  four-wheel  horse  cab  I  ever 
rode  in.  The  old  cabman  handled  it  in  such  a  way 
that  I  felt  compelled  to  say:  “That  is  not  the  first 
picture  you  have  handled” — and  then  I  found  myself 
listening  to  a  remarkable  story  of  the  number  of  artists 
and  their  pictures  which  he  had  driven.  Finally  he 
ended  in  my  dining-room  enjoying  a  whisky  and  soda. 
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Talking  of  pictures,  at  one  time  I  frequently  met 
Sir  Luke  Fildes.  Several  members  of  his  family  were 
and  still  are  patients  of  mine.  I  used  to  admire  Sir 
Luke’s  portraits  very  much,  but  the  picture  for  which 
he  was  most  famous  was  “The  Doctor.”  At  one  time 
every  house  seemed  to  possess  an  engraving  of  this 
and  it  gave  rise  to  many  discussions  as  to  whom  the 
doctor  represented.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  asking 
this  question  of  Sir  Luke.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
composite  portrait.  He  began  on  his  old  family 
doctor,  Dr.  Murray,  who  died,  then  continued  with 
Val  Prinsep,  the  R.A.,  and  finished  with  his  old 
gardener.  There  was  also  a  discussion  as  to  what  the 
child  was  dying  from.  When  I  asked  him  this  question 
his  reply  was:  “That  child  was  not  dying.  What 
doctor  would  spend  all  that  time  and  attention  on  a 
dying  child?”  He  said  also:  “I  only  made  one  mistake 
in  that  picture.  I  put  a  bottle  of  medicine  on  the  table 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  an  adult  and  not 
for  a  child.”  Sir  Luke  was  always  an  interesting 
companion,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  the 
opening  private  view  of  the  Academy  he  has  walked 
round  No.  XII  Gallery  with  me.  He  called  this  the 
room  of  horrors,  and  his  remarks  about  the  works 
there  might  cause  much  anger  amongst  the  artists 
still  living.  One  of  these  artists  had  a  one-man  show 
at  a  neighbouring  gallery,  and  I  asked  Sir  Luke  if  he 
had  visited  it.  He  at  once  exclaimed:  “Certainly  not. 
Why  should  I  pay  a  shilling  to  see  that  man’s 
work?” 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Glen  Urquhart  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Wallace  an  opportunity  occurred  to 
visit  Fort  Augustus  Abbey.  The  Abbot  was  a  relative 
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of  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  Right  Reverend  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
It  happened  that  he  was  away,  but  the  Prior  very 
kindly  conducted  us  round.  At  one  point  he  said: 
“Now  come  and  see  the  refectory.”  He  put  the  accent 
on  the  ref.  So  I  asked  him  about  the  fact  that  most 
people  talked  of  a  refectory  table  the  accent  being 
on  the  penultimate  syllable.  He  explained  that  the 
more  often  you  used  a  word  the  further  back  you  put 
the  accent.  He  gave  as  an  example  the  word  laboratory. 
People  who  use  it  often  call  it  laboratory,  but  the 
public  generally  say  laboratory.  He  amused  me  by 
saying-  “You  probably  say  collapse,  whereas  the 
public  say  collapse.”  I  told  him  that  my  patients 
never  collapsed,  so  I  did  not  use  the  word  often. 
Fort  Augustus  Abbey  is  a  Benedictine  Monastery, 
and  the  chief  work  there  is  teaching  lads.  The  visit 
proved  a  most  interesting  one  and  I  was  very  grateful 
to  the  Prior  for  being  so  courteous. 

I  had  been  attending  the  man  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  unearthing  the  remains  of  the  criminals 
who  had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn.  This  was  when  the 
alterations  took  place  at  the  Marble  Arch.  My  patient 
had  had  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza  and  when  he 
was  convalescent  he  had  my  permission  to  visit  his 
office  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
pay  him  a  professional  visit  whilst  he  was  there. 
Influenza  generally  leaves  a  great  sense  of  depression, 
and  to  this  my  patient  was  no  exception.  When  I 
arrived  at  his  office  I  found  that  depression  was 
definitely  present,  so  I  asked  him  a  few  pertinent 
questions.  He  asked  me  to  open  a  cupboard  and  undo 
a  paper  parcel  which  I  should  find  there.  This  I  did, 
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and  discovered  an  enormous  skull  filled  with  earth. 
My  patient  told  me  that  this  was  the  biggest  skull 
which  his  men  had  found  at  Tyburn,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  be  interested.  So  it  had  been 
placed  on  his  desk  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival. 


L.D. 
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XVII  CHANGES  IN  MEDICINE 

IT  will  probably  interest  most  of  my  friends  and 
readers  if  I  try  to  enumerate  the  principal  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  medicine — the  term,  of 
course,  embracing  every  branch  of  the  profession 
since  I  entered  it  in  1881.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
have  lived  through  such  a  wonderful  age,  and  the 
advance  of  knowledge  in  every  direction  is  quite 
unbelievable.  I  have  already  stated  that  if  I  had  not 
found  definite  advance  taking  place  in  surgery  I 
should  probably  have  altered  my  mind  and  entered 
some  other  channel  for  making  a  living.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  did  nothing  so  foolish,  as  I  always  felt 
that  I  would  not  change  my  profession  for  any  other. 
Alas,  age  is  causing  the  profession  to  leave  me. 
When  everything  in  our  work  is  changing  so  rapidly 
and  so  drastically,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  details,  even  as  regards  nomenclature 
of  symptoms,  laboratory  tests,  methods  of  treatment, 
and  so  on.  One  has  to  be  honest,  and  one  is  frequently 
asked  a  question  by  a  patient  or  his  friends  to  which 
the  answer  is  “I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  know.”  As 
a  rule  I  do  not  find  such  honesty  is  detrimental  to 
one’s  reputation,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  A 
few  months  ago  I  had  been  attending  a  man  for  a 
fortnight  in  which  he  made  no  progress.  I  suggested 
that  another  opinion  should  be  asked  for.  My  patient 
selected  a  consultant  and  I  agreed  to  meet  him. 
The  consultation  was  quite  useless  to  me,  and  after 
the  consultant  had  left  the  home  I  confessed  to  the 
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patient  that  I  was  beaten  and  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  fresh  treatment  suggested  by  the  consultant 
would  help  in  any  way.  I  said  that  I  would  go  home 
and  review  the  case  all  over  again  and  give  my 
patient  my  advice  on  the  following  morning.  In  a 
few  hours’  time  I  received  a  note — quite  a  polite 
one — requesting  me  to  retire  from  attendance  entirely, 
as  a  fresh  doctor  was  to  be  asked  to  take  charge.  In 
due  course  I  got  into  touch  with  the  new  general 
practitioner.  He  had  also  been  beaten  by  the  unknown 
disease,  and  had  called  in  another  consultant,  who 
gave  the  disease  a  name  which  I  had  never  heard 
before.  It  took  some  weeks  to  cure,  and  I  asked  many 
of  my  neighbours  what  the  new  disease  was,  and  only 
one  was  familiar  with  it.  I  did  not  feel  disgraced  at 
having  been  beaten,  and  I  wonder  if  such  an 
experience  will  alter  my  honest  statements  in  future. 

I  was  brought  up  as  a  child  to  have  kindly  thoughts 
for  the  homoepathist.  My  mother  was  a  great  follower 
of  these  doctrines  and  brought  up  her  eleven  children 
with  the  aid  of  such  remedies.  She  must  have  saved 
my  father  many  a  doctor’s  bill,  and  generally  speaking 
the  fee  for  her  annual  confinement  was  probably  the 
only  bill  that  was  incurred.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  now 
there  has  been  very  little  change  in  homoepathic 
methods.  As  far  as  results  speak,  the  first  death 
amongst  my  mother’s  children  occurred  in  the 
youngest  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  from  a  difficult 
appendicectomy.  I  will  not  write  more  on  this  subject 
as  the  High  Priest  of  the  craft,  Sir  John  Weir,  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  more  kindly  gentleman  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  so  I  will  leave  all  criticism  of  his 
method  of  practice  severely  alone. 
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t  One  of  the  treatments  when  I  first  started  practice 
which  was  in  vogue  was  the  so-called  Weit-Mitchell 
treatment.  This  entailed  complete  isolation  of  the 
patient  for  at  least  eight  weeks.  Visitors  were  forbidden, 
all  correspondence  was  withheld,  and  the  patient  was 
entirely  handed  over  to  the  doctor  and  his  nurses. 
This  line  of  treatment  was  used  for  neurasthenia  and 
depended  for  its  success  on  the  personality  of  the 
doctor.  It  was  attended  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Large  quantities  of  milk  were  taken  and 
weight  was  increased  considerably.  Massage  was 
necessary,  and  nurses  who  could  keep  the  patient 
interested  and  happy  had  to  be  selected  with  care. 
As  a  young,  somewhat  impecunious  practitioner  I 
found  it  very  helpful  in  maintaining  the  balance  at 
the  bank  at  a  respectable  point.  I  took  two  or  three 
such  patients  into  my  house,  and  I  believe  that  my 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  gratitude  as  well  as  the 
weekly  cheque.  I  cannot  imagine  that  we  should  find 
patients  who  would  consent  to  such  a  stringent  line 
of  treatment  nowadays.  Also,  our  views  have  altered 
on  such  matters,  and  our  own  belief  has  undergone 
sufficient  change  as  to  prevent  us  honestly  suggesting 

it. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  found  that  I  had  time  to 
dabble  in  matters  which  had  little  to  do  with  the 
orthodox  pursuit  of  medicine  and  surgery.  During 
such  a  period  I  attended  a  few  lectures  by  an  American 
doctor,  Dr.  Julia  Seton  Sayers.  Her  first  few  lectures 
on  her  subject,  which  she  designated  New  Thought, 
certainly  made  an  impression  on  me.  Her  theory  was 
that  you  could  obtain  anything  you  wished  for  if 
you  schooled  your  mind  to  the  right  plane.  You  must 
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have  no  element  of  doubt  as  to  your  wish  being 
gratified.  By  this  means  you  can  keep  good  health, 
and  achieve  success  in  anything  you  embark  on. 
But  one  day  I  sat  and  listened  to  her  lecture  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  audience  was  a  crowded 
one  of  both  sexes — a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
maidens.  She  propounded  the  theory  that  the  Virgin 
was  a  hermaphrodite.  At  the  finish  she  invited  ques¬ 
tions,  and  they  were  showered  upon  her — nobody 
showed  any  false  modesty.  This  was  so  fantastic  that 
I  never  attended  another  of  her  lectures,  but  my 
belief  in  making  up  one’s  mind  as  to  what  one  wants 
and  seeing  that  your  wish  is  gratified  still  appeals  to 
me  greatly. 

Another  vogue  through  which  the  public  and  pro¬ 
fession  passed  was  the  cure  advocated  by  Professor 
Metchnikoff  of  drinking  soured  milk.  Metchnikoff 
considered  that  our  orthobiosis,  or  normal  length  of 
life,  was  160  years.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighty  we  had  a 
natural  longing  for  life  and  that  after  that  we  gradually 
acquired  a  longing  for  death.  He  considered  that  a 
diet  consisting  largely  of  soured  milk  would  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions.  I  have  mentioned  above  the 
first  patient  I  used  it  for.  She  was  suffering  from 
painful  and  inflamed  joints  in  most  parts  of  her 
body,  with  an  infected  condition  of  her  kidneys  and 
bladder.  As  I  said  before,  she  had  a  very  long  list 
of  old  and  influential  friends  who  visited  her  often, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Bowlby  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Rolleston  used  to  come  to  see  her  on  alternate 
Sundays.  Neither  of  these  two  savants  had  at  that 
time  made  any  use  of  this  treatment.  Anyhow  I 
started  with  it.  The  results  showed  definite  im- 
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provement  in  quite  a  short  time,  and  eventually 
she  was  walking  about  again  and  carrying  on 
with  the  good  works  which  had  always  kept  her 
busy.  She  lived  for  at  least  another  twenty  years. 
This,  of  course,  encouraged  me,  and  I  used  the 
'.actic  acid  bacillus  extensively,  but,  of  course,  with 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  results.  The  vogue  held  its 
grip  longer  than  most  of  these  new  lines  of  treatment 
did,  and  one  can  still  make  good  use  of  it  with  suitable 
cases. 

Then  following  on  this  came  Arbuthnot  Lane’s 
belief  and  trust  in  paraffin  oil  for  lubricating  the  colon. 
Lane  maintained  that  a  very  large  amount  of  our 
troubles  were  caused  by  what  he  called  intestinal 
stasis.  Patients  would  consult  him  for  a  cure  for  this 
condition,  and  he  would  advise  them  to  let  him  remove 
the  colon.  Lane  travelled  and  lectured  extensively  in 
America.  At  the  first  big  dinner  at  which  he  was 
entertained  each  diner  found  a  liqueur  glass  of 
paraffin  next  his  plate.  Well,  this  treatment  never 
caused  any  harm,  and,  the  oil  being  tasteless,  very 
few  people  raised  any  objections.  It  may  cause  a 
little  unpleasantness  if  it  escapes  involuntarily  and 
thus  adds  to  the  laundry  bill. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  startling  events  which 
took  place  in  the  last  century  was  the  discovery  and 
use  of  antitoxic  serum  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
My  senior  partner  at  Bletchingley  was  in  charge  of  the 
isolation  hospital,  and  we  were  seldom  without  cases 
of  diphtheria.  Our  district  possessed  no  general 
system  of  drainage,  which  largely  depended  on 
cesspools.  This  method,  I  am  sure,  encouraged  the 
prevalence  of  this  widespread  and  fatal  disease.  As 
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I  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  if  tracheotomy  was 
necessary,  I  was  sent  for  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  night  and  had  to  drive  five  miles.  It  occurred 
once  or  twice  a  week  when  there  was  anything  like 
an  epidemic  on.  Then  appeared  this  invaluable  anti¬ 
toxin,  and  the  message  to  drive  over  and  perform  a 
tracheotomy  fell  to  once  or  twice  a  year.  This  occur¬ 
rence  lessened  and  became  a  rare  event.  That  was 
no  passing  vogue.  That  was  the  practical  beginning 
to  the  use  of  vaccines,  which  met  with  a  considerable 
opposition.  To-day  its  opponents  are  few  and  practi¬ 
tioners  are  beginning  to  recognize  how  much  benefit 
can  be  obtained  from  an  intelligently  prepared 
vaccine  when  given  in  the  right  doses  at  the  right 
intervals.  The  more  experience  I  have  in  the  use  of 
vaccines  the  greater  becomes  my  belief.  But  when  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  has  to  hand  the  treatment 
over  to  the  patient’s  practitioner  who  has  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  use  of  vaccines,  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong,  and  the  practitioner’s  scepticism  is  imparted 
to  the  patient.  Consequently  the  treatment  is  given 
up  and  another  failure  registered.  I  have  had  many 
experiences  of  this  kind,  and  it  makes  me  hesitate  to 
hand  over  the  treatment  to  another  practitioner 
unless  I  know  that  he  is  experienced  and  a  staunch 
believer.  At  one  time  we  aimed  at  increasing  the 
doses  until  they  became  large.  Nowadays  a  small 
dose  long  continued  seems  to  answer  more  beneficially. 
This  again  is  a  line  of  treatment  which  has  come  to 
stay. 

On  somewhat  similar  lines  come  the  endocrines, 
which  seem  to  multiply  weekly — and  when  first 
started  were  looked  upon  as  another  elixir  viU  and 
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capable  of  prolongation  of  life  and  rejuvenation, 
especially  when  portions  of  the  hormone  forming 
glands  were  grafted  into  the  body.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  the  public  should  so  snatch  at  the  ideas  put  to 
them  that  life  can  be  prolonged.  The  chief  attraction 
seemed  to  be  the  persistence  of  the  sexual  life.  I  well 
remember  reading  an  article  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers  on  Voronoff  and  his  particular  operation. 
I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  morning  in  the  bedroom 
of  a  well-known  popular  actor.  It  was  my  habit  to 
do  this,  as  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of  finding 
him  free,  and  I  could  fill  him  with  optimism  and 
moral  courage  to  withstand  the  attractions  which  a 
bottle  of  whisky  always  had  for  him.  He  was  anxious 
to  present  himself  to  an  assurance  company  with  a 
view  to  being  accepted  by  their  medical  referee  as  a 
favourable  life.  Of  course  a  fairly  high  premium  was 
anticipated,  but  not  a  complete  refusal.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  joint  efforts  were  successful.  On  leaving 
his  bedroom  I  entered  his  wife’s  bedroom  and  started 
a  friendly  conversation.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
been  reading  the  same  article  on  Voronoff  which  I 
have  already  referred  to.  She  said  that  she  wanted 
me  to  hide  the  fact  that  I  was  a  doctor  and  that  we 
should  go  together  and  interview  Voronoff  and  hear 
more  details  of  his  treatment.  I  asked  with  what 
object?  She  then  told  me  that  she  thought  that  it 
would  work  such  wonders  on  her  husband.  He  was 
then  nearly  seventy.  Of  course  I  declined  to  have 
any  hand  in  the  matter  and  strongly  advised  her  to 
give  up  any  such  idea.  I  did  not  see  either  of  them 
again  for  some  weeks  as  my  treatment  of  him  had 
been  successfully  concluded.  When  I  did  meet  them, 
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I  was  told  that  her  husband  had  been  operated  upon, 
and  that  they  now  were  waiting  for  all  the  boasted 
improvements  to  take  place.  His  psychological  con¬ 
dition  definitely  quickly  degenerated.  His  memory 
was  affected,  and  he  frequently  dried  up  whilst  acting. 
Within  a  few  months  he  died  of  pneumonia,  and  I 
imagine  that  his  wife  deeply  regretted  that  she  had 
not  listened  to  me.  Let  this  story  impress  itself  on 
those  men  who  contemplate  doing  likewise.  It  is  not 
always  wise  to  be  guided  by  one’s  wife’s  ideas  and 
wishes.  I  do  not  snatch  at  all  the  new  methods 
nowadays  but  watch  how  others  get  on  and  see  how 
successful  they  are  and  how  the  patients  appreciate 
their  efforts.  There  was  an  old  slogan  at  Bart’s: 
“Do  not  use  all  the  new  drugs,  but  use  the  old  ones 
better.” 

Psychotherapy  and  psychoanalysis  each  have  their 
followers.  During  and  after  the  last  war  psychotherapy 
took  its  definite  place  in  the  treatment  of  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  neurasthenia,  the  greatest  number  of  such 
patients,  of  course,  being  those  suffering  from  so-called 
shell  shock.  Dr.  Mercier  used  to  state  that  he  could 
tell  exactly  the  men  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
in  the  fighting  line.  He  said,  “Give  me  a  dozen  men 
drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  me  and  after  a  bomb  has 
been  exploded  behind  them  I  can  tell  from  its  effect 
which  of  these  men  will  return  suffering  from  shell 
shock.”  Major  Leahy,  R.A.M.C.,  who  lost  his  leg  at 
Mons  and  of  whom  I  have  written  in  another  part 
of  these  memoirs,  was  a  great  exponent  of  psycho¬ 
therapy.  At  Crefeld  the  Germans  allowed  him  a  room 
in  which  he  could  treat  many  of  these  neurasthenics, 
and  he  accomplished  great  results.  Relief  of  pain  was 
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frequently  attained,  functional  aphonia,  blindness, 
etc.,  were  also  relieved  or  cured.  At  the  Prince  ol 
Wales  Hospital,  at  the  Great  Central  Hotel,  Maryle- 
bone,  he  had  many  such  cases  to  treat.  We  all  instinc¬ 
tively  employ  psychotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  our 
patients,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  a  great  effect. 

A  few  words  about  psychoanalysis.  This  is  a  very 
different  matter,  and  one  which  never  commended 
itself  to  me.  Many  a  patient  has  undergone  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  committed  suicide  within  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  having  been  shown  to  be  a  sexual 
pervert.  Some  years  ago  Lord  Dawson,  when  President 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  decided  to  have  a 
debate  on  Psychotherapy  and  Psychoanalysis  during 
one  of  our  winter  meetings.  Various  weird-looking 
speakers  took  the  rostrum  and  then  Sir  St.  Clair 
Thomson  appeared.  I  wondered  what  interest  he 
could  take  in  the  subject.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  relate  the  history  of  one  case  only 
and  then  leave  us  to  digest  our  reactions.  A  young 
Jewess  of  seventeen  was  taken  to  him  with  a  history 
of  asthma  and  a  habit  of  constantly  rubbing  her  nose. 
Sir  St.  Clair  could  find  nothing  pathological,  and  told 
her  parents  so.  A  year  afterwards  they  brought  her  to 
him  again,  and  again  he  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
Her  parents  then  said  that  they  would  like  her  to  be 
psychoanalyzed.  Sir  St.  Clair  stipulated  that  this 
should  be  done  by  a  fully  qualified  man,  and  that  he 
should  receive  a  report.  He  said,  “I  will  now  read 
you  the  report” — which  he  proceeded  to  do.  It  proved 
to  be  utterly  obscene  from  start  to  finish.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  met  Sir  St.  Clair  and  told  him  that 
I  expected  to  be  called  on  for  a  speech  at  a  convivial 
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medical  dinner  in  a  day  or  two,  and  asked  him  if  I 
might  have  a  copy  of  that  report.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  let  me  have  a  copy  as  he  refused  to  demean 
any  of  his  secretaries  by  asking  her  to  make  a  copy 
of  it,  but  that  he  would  send  me  the  original.  This  he 
did,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  and 
commenting  on  it  at  the  dinner.  I  found  perfect 
agreement  with  my  scathing  comments.  Some  years 
after  this  I  had  a  consultation  with  a  well-known 
psychiatrist,  and  gave  vent  to  my  dislike  of  this 
treatment.  He  said,  “You  should  not  talk  like  that — 
some  years  ago  I  was  psychoanalyzed  and  found  that 
I  could  do  eight  hours’  hard  work  a  day  without 
fatigue.”  My  reply  was,  “I  can  do  sixteen  hours’ 
hard  work  a  day  without  any  psychoanalysis.”  Well, 
I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  vent  to  this  subject, 
which  has  always  irritated  me,  and  which  I  always 
inveigh  against  whenever  I  am  asked  my  views  on  it. 

I  think  that  the  change  in  a  doctor’s  dress  calls 
for  a  few  comments.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  necessary 
to  wear  a  frock  coat — and  very  smart  it  could  be. 
Of  course  this  also  necessitated  a  silk  top  hat,  which 
was  the  resting  place  of  the  wooden  monaural  stetho¬ 
scope.  The  frock  coat  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
the  black  morning  coat  is  still  popular  and  smart. 
I  remember  visiting  one  of  my  country  patients  in 
London  in  1911.  I  was  wearing  a  frock  coat  and  silk 
hat.  She  said,  “I  much  prefer  you  in  breeches  and 
boots!”  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  a 
round  of  visits  in  London  on  horseback.  I  remembered 
my  first  visit  to  this  patient  in  the  country.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  a  meet  of  hounds.  There  was  nobody  at 
her  door  to  hold  my  hunter,  and  I  had  to  make  the 
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bridle  fast  to  some  post  as  best  I  could.  The  patient 
declared  that  I  had  led  my  horse  on  to  the  lawn  and 
threw  the  bridle  over  her  best  rose  bush.  I  may  say 
that  this  statement  was  entirely  untrue.  Having  been 
shown  up  to  the  bedroom  and  made  my  professional 
examination,  I  decided  that  she  was  in  need  of 
stimulants.  A  half-bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked 
and  we  shared  it  with  satisfactory  results.  In  spite  of 
such  unconventional  happenings  forty  years  ago,  she 
and  her  family  still  remain  amongst  my  staunchest 
friends  and  patients. 

In  those  days  most  country  practitioners  had  to 
look  after  members  of  the  various  Friendly  Societies, 
i.e the  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  Buffaloes,  Hearts  of 
Oak,  etc.,  etc.  They  each  had  their  own  particular 
ritual  for  admission,  with  their  secret  signs,  and  were 
the  greatest  help  to  their  members  in  times  of  sickness, 
and  by  encouraging  thrift.  The  society  paid  for  medical 
attendance  and  provided  funds  whilst  on  the  sick  list. 
Every  member  had  to  be  examined  and  passed  by  the 
society’s  doctor  before  admission.  I  remember  refusing 
a  man  admission  owing  to  a  congenital  malformation 
of  his  heart.  A  few  months  after  this  refusal  the  man 
applied  to  me  as  a  groom.  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  I  had  refused  him  for  one  of  these  societies,  and 
engaged  him  before  I  discovered  my  forgetfulness. 
He  worked  well  for  me  for  eighteen  years,  and  died 
of  something  entirely  unconnected  with  his  heart’s 
condition.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  left  my  country 
practice  just  in  time  to  miss  having  to  take  on  a  panel 
under  the  Insurance  Act.  I  always  felt  that  the  officials 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  sold  the  profession 
to  Lloyd  George  on  this  Act,  and  consequently  I 
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resigned  my  position  on  the  Council  of  the  South- 
Eastern  branch  and  my  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  always  has  appeared  to  me  to 
usurp  to  itself  rights  over  the  entire  profession  which 
it  does  not  really  possess.  How  often  do  you  hear  a 
member  of  the  public  confuse  the  B.M.A.  with  the 
General  Medical  Council,  which  really  does  control 
the  profession?  This  question  at  the  moment  is  a  very 
controversial  one,  and  I  might  pull  down  a  lot  of 
trouble  on  my  head  if  I  expressed  many  of  my  views 
on  the  subject.  Many  of  my  friends  foresee  the  B.M.A. 
endeavouring  to  nationalize  the  whole  profession. 
This  would  entail  an  uprooting  of  so  much  tradition 
that  I  am  glad  that  I  shall  not  be  alive  to  witness  and 
experience  the  change.  Working  for  a  fixed  stipend 
from  the  Government  seems  to  reduce  one  to  a  servile 
position,  which  would  put  an  end  to  ambitious  hopes 
and  change  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  us 
entirely.  We  must  feel  confident  that  the  leading 
bodies,  i.e .,  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  etc.,  will  look  after  our 
interests  and  see  that  it  does  not  happen.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  family  physician,  also  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,  would  become  the  holder  of  a  superior 
class  panel  and  take  up  a  position  entirely  different 
from  that  which  he  has  always  held.  It  would  prove 
a  difficult  asset  to  make  negotiable  when  buying  or 
selling  a  practice.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
is  going  to  benefit  by  becoming  a  Civil  Servant.  I 
well  remember  when  my  first  partner  held  most  of 
the  public  appointments  under  the  Godstone  Rural 
District  Council,  he  always  signed  his  communication, 
“Your  obedient  servant.55  I  vowed  that  I  would  never 
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do  this,  and  so  I  arranged  that  another  partner  should 
take  on  these  appointments  when  my  senior  died. 
Such  sentiments  on  my  part  may  have  been  foolish 
and  petty,  but  to  acknowledge  myself  as  a  servant 
appeared  to  me  to  be  derogatory.  Anyhow,  this  is 
one  of  the  changes  which  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
thank  goodness. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  to  our  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  use  of  radium,  thanks  to  the  research  and 
perseverance  of  Madame  Curie  and  her  husband. 
This  has  been  responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  many 
lives,  although  it  does  not  always  fulfil  all  that  is 
hoped  for.  I  am  still  an  advocate  for  removal  of  a 
growth  by  a  surgeon  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
if  operation  is  possible.  The  combination  of  both 
methods  is  frequently  employed,  the  radium  being 
applied  in  the  right  dosage  and  for  the  right  length  of 
time  first,  and  then  free  removal  by  the  surgeon.  It 
is  certainly  a  trump  card  to  use  in  a  large  number  of 
inoperable  cases,  but  it  frequently  divulges  the  fact 
to  the  patient  that  it  is  used  for  cancer,  and  the  patient 
at  once  realizes  what  is  wrong.  During  a  debate  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  by  radium  as 
opposed  to  the  surgeon’s  knife.  I  used  the  argument 
that  if  radium  was  used  the  patient  at  once  guessed 
that  she  was  suffering  from  cancer,  whereas  if  an 
operation  was  advised  the  reason  for  it  could  be 
ascribed  to  some  condition  entirely  different.  The 
reader  of  the  paper,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  disagreed 
with  me  and  said  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  my 
lying  capabilities.  As  we  were  old  friends  this  remark 
passed  unheeded  by  me. 
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The  question  of  telling  a  patient  the  truth  under 
such  circumstances  is  often  discussed,  and  the  answer 
must  depend  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  patient. 
Thank  goodness  the  majority  of  patients  never  ask 
for  a  direct  answer.  It  is  astonishing  how  many- 
even  medical  men  themselves — die  apparently  in 
complete  ignorance  of  their  true  condition.  I  remember 
attending  a  surgeon,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
dying  of  cancer,  and  I  expected  that  he  would  ask 
me  the  direct  question:  “Have  I  got  cancer?”  I  visited 
him  one  morning  and  he  frightened  me  by  saying, 
“I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.”  I  thought,  “Now  I 
am  for  it.”  His  question  was,  “May  I  have  dressed 
crab  for  lunch?”  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  when 
I  said,  “Certainly,”  a  big  smile  appeared.  I  have 
found  that  Roman  Catholics  are  more  likely  to  insist 
on  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  Personally,  I  am 
very  glad  when  I  can  talk  openly  and  truthfully  to 
them.  It  makes  treatment  much  easier,  and  one  can 
make  use  of  their  intelligent  co-operation.  But  this 
is  the  exception.  As  Medical  Superintendent  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  for  advanced  cases — so-called  instead 
of  a  home  for  the  dying — I  have  forty-eight  beds, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  occupied  by  victims  of  cancer. 
Hardly  any  of  them  suspect  the  cause  of  their  illness, 
and  like  to  be  carefully  examined  frequently  and 
treatment  discussed,  believing  that  they  are  in  the 
hospital  for  treatment  and  not  to  die  as  peacefully 
and  painlessly  as  we  can  arrange.  I  consider  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  charities  in  London,  and  I  always 
extend  an  invitation  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested 
and  might  give  us  some  support  to  visit  the  hospital 
and  see  the  happy  atmosphere  and  the  cheery  smiles 
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which  are  to  be  met  in  those  wards.  It  is  an  object 
lesson  to  everyone  and  demonstrates  how  death  can 
be  made  to  lose  its  sting.  If  any  of  my  readers  feel 
interested  in  this  charity,  do  write  to  the  Secretary, 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  and 
pay  it  a  visit.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  ill  health,  I 
have  had  to  resign  this  appointment. 
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^OWARDS  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  age  for 
-  doctors  who  could  be  called  to  the  colours  was 
extended  to  fifty-five,  and  those  of  us  who  came 
under  that  category  had  to  present  themselves  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  for  examination.  I  did  this  in 
due  course,  and  was  told  to  undress  behind  a  screen, 
and  then  present  myself  for  examination.  Having 
stripped  to  the  buff,  I  stepped  out  and  my  examination 
began.  Finally  I  presented  myself  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Guthrie.  After  a  thorough  and  careful  examination, 
he  said,  UI  shall  have  to  pass  you  as  A.i.”  I  replied, 
“I  should  think  you  a  very  poor  doctor  if  you  did 
anything  else!”  But,  I  continued,  “I  have  a  serious 
complaint  to  make.”  “Indeed?  What  is  the  com¬ 
plaint?”  “You  have  kept  me  sitting  without  my 
trousers  on  a  cane-seated  stool,  and  it  will  take  months 
to  remove  the  pattern!”  In  the  evening  I  went  to  see 
my  friend  Percy  Furnivall,  and  told  him  of  my 
experiences.  He  was  going  to  the  college  on  the 
following  day  for  the  same  purpose.  I  called  on  him 
in  the  evening  to  hear  how  he  had  got  on.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  gone  prepared  with  a  thick  ulster  and 
a  shawl  to  put  on  the  cane-seated  stool,  but  that  he 
had  been  placed  C.3.  “What  on  earth  can  you  do 
which  I  cannot?”  said  he.  “There  are  at  least  two 
things,”  I  replied,  “one,  you  cannot  step  forth  from 
a  screen  in  the  nude,  and  you  cannot  sit  on  a  cane- 
seated  stool  without  a  shawl.” 

There  have  been  very  drastic  changes  in  anaesthetics 
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during  the  last  few  years.  A  patient  now  seldom  sees 
the  operating  theatre  and  the  surgeons  in  masks  and 
gowns.  Drugs  are  given  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
operation,  and  the  patient  is  asleep  when  the  anaesthe¬ 
tist  arrives  in  the  morning — or  the  anaesthetist  injects 
a  drug  into  a  vein  and  the  patient  loses  consciousness 
in  a  very  short  while.  Also,  when  in  the  theatre  a  tube 
is  passed  through  the  larynx  and  a  mask  fixed  over 
the  face.  The  anaesthetic — generally  gas  and  oxygen — 
is  passed  through  the  tube  and  unconsciousness  is 
maintained  as  long  as  needed.  This  method  does  away 
with  the  so-called  horrors  of  an  operation,  the  patient 
generally  never  being  aware  of  being  moved  off  his 
bed.  Sickness  afterwards  also  occurs  very  seldom. 
I  was  always  very  interested  in  giving  anaesthetics, 
and  I  used  to  give  many.  A  well-known  anaesthetist 
committed  suicide  a  few  years  ago  as  his  income  was 
insufficient  for  his  needs.  Other  anaesthetists  pointed 
out  to  the  surgeons  that  they  ought  to  employ  those 
anaesthetists  who  were  on  the  staff  of  their  hospitals 
and  nobody  else.  As  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  teaching  hospitals,  my  anaesthetist  fees 
disappeared  suddenly.  As  I  saw  the  justice  of  this 
change  I  could  not  remonstrate  and  had  to  accept  the 
inevitable — but  it  was  a  severe  blow.  I  could  only  give 
the  anaesthetic  to  my  own  patients  in  cases  where  I 
had  to  select  the  surgeon  and  make  all  arrangements 
for  the  operation. 

Giving  the  anaesthetic  by  injecting  the  drug  into 
the  spinal  cord  is  another  largely  used  method.  It  is 
not  without  its  objections.  It  is  somewhat  demoralizing 
for  the  patient  to  know  and  to  hear  what  is  taking 
place,  and  a  small  screen  is  generally  used  in  the 
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region  of  the  patient’s  face,  and  an  occasional 
humorous  remark  can  sometimes  distract  the  patient’s 
attention.  This  method  is  nearly  always  employed  for 
those  patients  suffering  from  tubercle  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  avoid  irritating  the  lungs  with  an  anaesthetic 
given  through  the  mouth.  No  one  need  dread  an 
anaesthetic  nowadays.  There  is  no  feeling  of  suffocation 
or  strangling,  and  the  whole  procedure  has  been 
robbed  of  most  of  its  unpleasantness. 

Birth  Control  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  has 
been  discussed  by  all  classes,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  arguments  and  dissensions.  Marie  Stopes  was 
about  the  first  of  writers  to  give  the  subject  much 
publicity  when  she  published  her  booklet  called 
“Married  Love.”  A  very  few  years  before  this  book 
would  have  been  deemed  unfit  for  publication  and 
would  never  have  been  published  and  sold  freely  to 
anyone  of  any  age  or  sex.  Personally  I  cannot  think 
that  it  can  have  achieved  its  object.  The  authoress 
states  that  it  is  written  with  a  view  to  enlighten  young 
husbands  on  the  gentle  art  of  love,  but  I  have  always 
maintained  that  all  the  literature  ever  published  will 
not  make  a  man  a  good  lover  unless  he  is  one  naturally. 
We  must  all  realize  that  the  limitation  of  families  is 
essential  and  that,  therefore,  contraceptives  and  their 
proper  use  are  also  essential.  Clinics,  where  such  things 
are  taught  to  women  who  seek  information  on  the 
subject,  can  be  found  in  most  districts.  They  are 
staffed  by  properly  qualified  doctors,  male  and  female, 
who  can  instruct  inquirers.  We  have  yet  to  find  a 
method  which  is  absolutely  foolproof,  and  the  use  of 
various  designs  of  caps,  coupled  with  jellies,  tends  to 
make  the  preparation  so  lengthy  that  romance  is 
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frequently  killed.  If  a  woman  has  had  all  the  children 
she  wants,  or  means  to  have,  the  best  answer  to  her 
difficulties  is  to  be  sterilized  by  operation,  but  if  she 
is  still  of  a  child-bearing  age  she  might  have  regrets 
if  she  married  again,  and  her  husband  is  eager  to 
possess  a  family.  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  every  woman  must  make  up  her  own  mind,  and 
never  attempt  to  blame  a  surgeon  for  doing  what  she 
asked.  Some  few  years  ago  one  of  the  societies  of 
which  I  am  a  member  held  a  debate  on  this  subject. 
It  attracted  one  of  our  most  largely  attended  meetings. 
The  meeting  proved  a  great  failure,  and  most  of  us 
left  feeling  nauseated. 

This  is  a  very  strong  argument  that  we  have  to 
find  a  happy  solution  to  this  most  important  question, 
and  take  up  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  those  who 
consult  us  on  the  subject.  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  hold  and  good  effect  an  experienced  Roman 
Catholic  priest  has  on  those  to  whom  he  administers, 
but  on  this  point  of  contraceptives  I  cannot  agree 
with  them.  Contraception  of  all  descriptions  is  entirely 
forbidden  and  restraint  and  continency  is  insisted 
upon.  The  result  of  this  often  establishes  an  unhappy 
home.  The  wife  refuses  marital  relationship  and  the 
husband  finds  another  woman.  I  always  argue  that 
if  contraception  is  not  permitted  then  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  should  subsidize  the  parents.  I  have 
known  what  might  have  been  a  completely  happy 
union  broken  up  and  a  judicial  separation  arranged. 

But  in  the  case  of  drug  addicts  I  have  met  with  very 
great  help  from  the  priests,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  off  the  addiction  when  the  medical 
profession  has  failed.  Again,  I  have  found  the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  most  helpful  in  patients  suffering  from 
malignant  disease  which  is  going  to  prove  fatal.  The 
poor  victim  has  insisted  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
told,  and  nothing  hidden.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  possible  to  speak  openly  on  the  benefits  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  most  likely  course  of  the  disease.  One 
can  always  promise  that  the  possible  horrors  and  pains 
can  be  avoided  and  that  death  shall  come  with  as 
little  unpleasantness  as  possible.  There  is  never  any 
occasion  to  discuss  euthanasia  as  advocated  by  Lord 
Moynihan.  It  is  always  a  relief  to  be  able  to  interview 
the  poor  victim  without  lying  or  even  the  repression 
of  the  truth.  Of  course  this  condition  of  affairs  seldom 
happens.  Most  patients  do  not  ask  direct  questions 
and  therefore  one  never  volunteers  to  disclose  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  One 
is  often  asked  £ ‘Should  not  the  patient  be  told?”  The 
answer  is  not  unless  they  ask  to  be  told,  and  very 
few  do  so. 

An  old  man,  who  had  suffered  from  a  septic 
arthritis  for  many  years  and  could  not  move  his  limbs 
for  any  purpose  without  intense  pain,  which  caused 
loud  howls  and  strong  language,  told  me  one  morning 
that  he  wished  to  make  a  will  and  asked  me  to  get  a 
solicitor  for  the  purpose.  This  I  did,  and  duly  witnessed 
the  will.  The  next  morning  I  found  him  much  worse 
and  unable  to  articulate.  He  evidently  had  something 
which  he  considered  important  to  communicate  to 
me.  Thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  some  more  final 
instructions,  I  sat  by  his  side  for  three  or  four  hours 
trying  to  give  him  enough  strength  to  tell  me  what  he 
evidently  wished  to.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  and  as  a 
result  of  my  remedies,  he  suddenly  exclaimed:  “You 
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d - d  fool,  you  are  killing  me!”  I  spent  no  more 

time  with  him. 

In  the  same  house  lived  an  old  Scotch  preachei 
aged  eighty.  He  had  had  a  stroke,  and  I  used  to  go  in 
and  get  him  to  talk  to  me  to  enable  him  to  get  his 
speech  into  function  again.  I  told  him  one  morning 
that  a  doctor  friend  of  mine  had  just  died,  a  young 
and  brilliant  research  worker,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  sure  that  if  you  were  too  brilliant  you  might  be 
snatched  away  to  fill  an  office  in  a  higher  sphere. 
He  was  not  sure  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
snatched  away  for  this  purpose.  After  this  I  started 
on  the  Education  Bill  which  was  causing  much 
ill-feeling  between  the  High  and  Low  Church 
adherents.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  lose  his  temper 
and  state,  ££As  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  deepest  dungeons  of  Hell  are  reserved  for  them! 

I  thought  that  it  was  wise  then  to  terminate  our 
interview  or  our  conversation  might  cause  another 
stroke.  He  used  to  be  considered  a  brilliant  speaker 
and  could  fill  St.  James’s  Hall  with  an  overflowing 
congregation.  I  cannot  think  that  he  imparted  much 

of  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

A  doctor’s  wife  rang  me  up  one  morning  and  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  her  husband,  rhey  had  started 
for  their  holiday  by  motor  car  and  had  got  as  far  as 
Hatfield.  Something  then  happened,  the  car  went 
into  a  ditch  and  turned  over.  Both  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  extricated  themselves  and  found  that  neither 
of  them  had  been  hurt.  They  procured  another  car 
and  returned  to  Harley  Street.  The  wife  said  that  if 
I  found  her  husband  was  uninjured  they  proposed  to 
go  to  Scotland  by  the  night  train.  I  visited  the  doctor 
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at  once,  and  found  him  in  the  lavatory  with  a  stomach 
tube  in  his  hand.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  some  indigestion  and  was  just 
going  to  wash  his  stomach  out.  So  I  told  him  to  go 
into  his  consulting  room,  take  his  clothes  off  and  lie 
down  on  his  couch.  This  he  did,  and  I  proceeded  to 
examine  his  stomach.  After  a  few  minutes  I  looked 
at  his  face,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  He  gave  me 
no  warning  whatever.  It  was  the  most  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  which  I  had  ever  known.  All 
treatment  and  remedies  failed  to  elicit  any  response. 
On  a  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  he 
had  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  so  he  had  been 
mercifully  spared  some  months  of  a  distressing  illness. 

We  have  a  series  of  dining  clubs  at  Bart’s  called 
decennial  clubs,  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  The  club  to  which  I  belonged  was  called 
the  7th,  because  students  who  joined  the  hospital 
between  1875  and  1885  were  eligible  to  become 
members.  I  joined  the  hospital  in  1881.  We  dined 
together  once  a  year,  and  when  I  first  joined  we  sat 
down  about  120.  It  was  a  very  popular  club,  and  we 
numbered  many  distinguished  members.  I  have 
known  the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  all  dining  together, 
being  members  of  the  club.  Our  two  secretaries, 
Sir  Anthony  Bowlby  and  Dr.  Howard  Tooth,  were 
two  very  popular  men  and  attracted  a  good  meeting 
and  membership.  On  one  occasion  Sir  James  Berry 
was  chairman.  He  recited  after  dinner  a  parody  of  his 
own  composition  on  “The  Last  Survivor.”  My 
immediate  neighbours  promptly  named  me  as  the 
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most  likely  one  to  fill  that  post.  This  did  not  appeal 
to  me,  as  I  pictured  myself  dining  alone  on  a  soup 
plate  of  Benger’s  Food.  Our  numbers  are  now  reduced 
almost  to  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  I  shall  certainly 
not  figure  as  the  last  survivor.  To  find  more  vacant 
chairs  at  dinner  each  year  is  too  depressing  for  me. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  lady  suffering  from 
a  septic  arthritis,  the  origin  of  which  defeated  all  my 
efforts  to  locate.  In  due  course  she  developed  an 
ischio-rectal  abscess.  When  this  was  opened  five  silk 
sutures  extruded  themselves.  I  then  obtained  a 
history  of  an  operation  performed  six  years  before  by 
a  well-known  gynaecologist.  I  got  in  touch  with  him 
and  found  that  he  had  to  operate  hurriedly  on  a 
ruptured  ectopic  gestation,  i.e.,  a  pregnancy  occurring 
outside  the  uterus.  He  also  told  me  that  straw  was 
ordered  by  three  different  gallants,  and  that  he  had 
received  cheques  for  his  fee  from  all  three  of  them. 
As  he  could  not  return  the  cheques  without  divulging 
secrets,  I  wondered  what  he  had  done  with  them. 
But  I  thought  that  it  was  wisest  not  to  ask.  But,  alas, 
it  was  too  late  to  help  the  poor  woman.  She  developed 
a  condition  of  arthritis  in  every  joint,  and  died  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  full  of  suffering.  The  noble 
friend  wished  to  look  after  her  and  provide  her  with 
all  the  help  possible,  so  he  married  her.  The  bride 
was  carried  to  a  registrar  on  a  stretcher  for  the 
wedding  ceremony.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  that  man — 
he  had  almost  as  miserable  a  life  as  the  poor  victim, 
and  must  have  been  thankful  when  death  set  her  free. 

After  dinner  one  evening  I  was  asked  by  a  throat 
specialist  to  give  a  patient  of  his  an  anaesthetic  to 
enable  him  to  examine  the  gullet  thoroughly  for  a 
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lost  denture.  The  history  was  that  the  patient,  who 
lived  in  the  country,  had  dined  well  and  afterwards 
fell  asleep  in  his  armchair.  He  woke  up  about  2  a.m. 
and  thought  that  he  would  eat  some  raisins  which 
he  saw  on  the  sideboard.  On  putting  some  into  his 
mouth  he  found  that  he  had  no  bottom  denture.  As 
he  was  in  no  discomfort,  he  waited  till  the  morning 
before  sending  for  his  doctor.  When  the  doctor 
arrived,  he  was  advised  that  he  should  go  to  London, 
be  X-rayed,  and  then  see  a  throat  specialist.  This  he 
did.  The  X-ray  showed  a  faint  shadow  which  was 
evidently  a  calcified  gland.  He  had  eaten  a  good 
breakfast  without  difficulty.  I  could  not  think  that  his 
denture  had  stuck  anywhere  where  the  throat  specialist 
could  detect  it.  However,  I  gave  him  the  anaesthetic, 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  was  negative.  He 
returned  home  the  next  morning,  and  the  fate  of  that 
denture  has  never  been  solved. 

And  so  my  tale  comes  to  an  end.  Some  of  you  may 
think  that  my  life  has  been  one  long  run  of  pleasure, 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  so.  I  have  had 
many  anxieties  and  worries,  although  friends  have 
frequently  considered  me  a  lucky  man.  If  a  patient 
of  mine  made  what  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable 
recovery,  my  first  partner  would  always  exclaim, 
“Oh,  Furber’s  luck  again!”  My  friends  have  been 
numerous,  and  have  proved  sincere,  and  for  such 
blessings  I  am  most  grateful.  May  some  of  them  get 
amusement  from  these  reminiscences  of  mine. 
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